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ADVERTISEMENT 


T O T H E 

READER. 

• ♦ 

I N the part of hiftory at the end of the 
preceding volume and the beginning of 
this I had not Livy for my guide : this, 
I have reafon to fear, is but too evident. We 
have loft the fecond decade of that hiftorian, 
which contained the war with the Tarentines and 
Pyrrhus, the end of that with the Samnites, the 
firft Punic war, and the events which happened 
in the interval between That and the fecond. We 
have indeed the Supplement of Freinfhemius, 
who has collected, with infinite pains and won¬ 
derful difcernment, a vaft variety of paffages 
difperfed here and there in authors, to fill up 
the chafms of Livy, and make his remains a 
continued hiftory. So ufeful, or rather necef- 
fary a work, compofed with fo much accuracy, 
and even elegance, cannot be too much efteem- 
ed : but it is not Livy. Nothing is above that 
iliuftrious hiftorian’s merit. The beauty and 
elevation of his ftile is equal to the greatnefs and 
glory of the People whofe hiftory he writes. 
He is every where luminous, intelligible, a- 
greeable: but, when he enters into important 
things, he rifes in fome meafure above himfelf, 
to. treat them with peculiar attention and a kind 
of felf-delight and complacency. He renders 
the aftion he defcribes prefent; he lets it before 
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the eyes; he does not relate it, he ftiews it. 
He paints the genius and charafter of the per- 
fonages he brings upon the ftage after nature, 
and puts words in their mouths that are always 
conformable to their fentiments and different fi- 
tuations. In a word, he has the wonderful art of 
keeping his readers in fo pleafing a fufpence 
by the variety of events, and to engage their 
curiofity fo ftrongly, that they cannot quit his 
relation of a fadt, till it is entirely at an end. 

It was a misfortune that we had not a good 
trandation of fo excellent an hiftorian in the 
French language; and it has long been wilhed 
that fome able hand would apply himfelf to it, 
Mr. Guerin, fometimes profeffor of rhetoric in 
the college of Beauvais, has complied with the 
defires of the public, by undertaking to give 
us, not only all that remains of Livy, but alfo 
all the fupplements of Freinfhemius: and feve- 
ral volumes of it have already been publilhed. 
It is a great work, and forms a compleat body 
of the Roman Hiftory : I mean that of the 
Commonwealth. It were improper for me to 
fay much in its praife here, which might be fuf- 
pedled, becaufe it comes from the hand of one 
of my pupils. I fhall content myfelf with fay¬ 
ing, what in my opinion conftitutes the higheft 
applaufe that can be given a tranflation ; that 
This has not the air of one. Some negligences 
may perhaps be found in it, which a fecond edi¬ 
tion will eafily amend: and it is no wonder that 
fome (hould creep into a work of fo great 
length : 

—Opere in longo fas eft obrepere fomnum . 
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I have great reafon to wifli the fame indulgence 
in my own refpeft : 

—Hanc veniam petmufque damufque vicijjim . 

And I own, with fincere gratitude, that the 
public treat me with more favour, than I think 
I deferve. For the reft, I ought to congratu¬ 
late myfelf on having formed difciples, who are 
become my mafters; or at leaft, not to offend 
their modefty, who are great helps to me in 
compofing my work *, the one by his new edi- Mr. 
tion of Livy with notes, that inftruft and guide vter 
me •, and the other, by the tranflation of the 
fame author, on which he is ftill aftually at 
work. This enables me not to make the public 
wait long for my volumes of the Roman Hif- 
tory. I hope the fifth will appear before the 
end of the current year. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


T O T H E 

READER. 

W HEN this fourth volume of the 

Roman Hiftory was printed off, and 
in the hands of the binders, 1 was in¬ 
formed that there was a book printed in Holland 
with this title, Critical EJfays: /. Upon the 
writings of Mr. Rollin: II. Upon the tr(inflations 

of Herodotus: III. Upon the geographical and cri¬ 
tical diciicnan of Mr. Bruzen la Martiniere. 
The author is anonymous: but not unknown. 
This book was left in my hands but twenty- 
four hours. I read only the preface and the 
three fir ft letters concerning me, intituled, Let¬ 
ter upon a pajfage in Livy , wherein the interpreta¬ 
tion cf two modern writers is refuted . 

Thofe two modem writers are Mr. Crevier, 
proleffor of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, 
and I. The paffage in queftion relates to the 
punifhment of the Ions of Brutus * a fa£t known 
Liv. ii. 5. to every body. Confutes in fedem proceffere fuam y 

mifp.qiie liFlores ad fumendum fupplicium , nudatos 
virgis cezdur.t , fecurique feriunt: cum inter omne 
iempus pater , vultufqv.e & os ejus fpeftaculo effet ; 

EMINENTE ANIMO PATRIO inter publicce p(B- 

ne mimfierium . 


The 
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The difficulty confifts in the fecond part. I 
have related this faft in the firft volume of the 
Roman Hiftory as follows, fhe Confuls repaired 
then to their tribunal ; and whiljl the two crimi¬ 
nals were executings the eyes of the whole multi¬ 
tude were fixed upon the father , examining his 
every motion , his carriage and countenance ; whiljl 
he, notwithftanding his conjlancy , could not help 
letting the fentments of nature efcape him , which, 
though he facrificed to the necejfity of his office , he 
could not totally fupprefs . 

In my treatife upon ftudying the Belles-Let- Vol. L 
tres, I have obferved, “ that two quite con- 
“ trary fenfes are given to the words ammo pa- 
“ trio, upon which the whole difficulty turns. 

“ Some fay they fignify, that on this occafion 
cc the quality of Conful prevailed over that of 
“ father, and that the love of his country ftifled 
“ in Brutus all fenfe of tendernefs for his Ions. 
u Others, on the contrary, maintain, thefe 
“ words intend, that in the midft of this func- 
“ tion, which the quality of Conful impofed 
<c upon Brutus, whatever efforts he made to 
“ fupprefs his grief, the tendernefs of the fa- 
u ther difcovered itfelf in his countenance.” 

And in the fame place I add, “ that the latter 
u fenfe feems to me the moft rational, and belt 
“ founded in nature.” And I ftill think in 
the fame manner, without condemning thofe 
who think otherwife. In matters of this kind 
efpecially, every one is allowed to abound in bis 
own fenfe . But the author of the Critic ought 
not, in order to inforce his own, and throw a 
kind of ridicule upon ours,, to fuppofe, as he 
does in more than one place, that we pretend , 

Mr. Crevier and /, that Livy fays Brutus Jhed 
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tears ; and, as he explains himfelf in another 
place, that we make him weep like a foft weak 
man . Neither Mr. Crevier, nor I, have men¬ 
tioned tears, nor fuppofe that Livy made Brutus 
weep . 

The next letter has for its title, which is all 
that I know of it, Second letter upon fame miftakes 
of Mr, Rolls n in his Antient Hiftory. Thefe 
miftakes turn upon feveral paffages in Greek 
authors, the fenfe of which I am charged with 

rendering wrong * and the author hints clearly 
enough in his preface that he fufpefts me of be- 
ing grofsly ignorant in the Greek tongue. I 
freely confefs, that after a continual ftudy of 
that language from my earlieft youth till now, 
of which I could name abundance of witneffes, 
I did not expeft fuch a reproach. And I add, 
not fo much for my own, as the reputation of 
the Academies, of which I have the honour to 
be a member, that fuch a fufpicion will fcarce 
find credit with thofe who are particularly ac¬ 
quainted with me ; and that my Critic himfelf 
might have known how ill-founded that fufpi¬ 
cion is, from a great number of faults in the tran- 
flations of Greek authors, both Latin and French, 
which I have corrected, without taking notice 
of them, in many parts of my work. 

I do not deny, however, but that a great 
many miftakes of the fenfe of the Greek au¬ 
thors I have ufed, may have efcaped me. 1 
have neither had time to examine, nor even to 
read, the obfervations of my Cenfurer, and find 
it not difficult to perfuade myfelf that they may 
be folid. I could only defire that they were not 
attended with fo much warmth and ill-temper; 
which feem to argue a formed defign to dif- 

credit 
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credit the writer criticized. Amongft authors, 
who together form a kind of common fociety 
and republic, it fhould be confident mutually 
to aid and fupport each other •, and efpecially 
that thofe, who believe themfelves more know¬ 
ing and able than the reft, ftould have more in¬ 
dulgence for them. In this manner of a&ing, 
there would be a moderation and generofity, 
that would argue fuperior merit, and certainly 

acquire men of letters, and Letters themfelves, 

a general efteem. 

Though I have not been treated with this 
tendernefs and referve, I do not think I have 
a right to complain, as I may have fallen into 
the faults of inattention and negligence, that 
have drawn fuch cenfure upon me. I do not 
blufh to own it, and pretend to no other revenge, 
but that of correcting niyfelf. 

I have not diffembled my making great ufe 
of the works of others, and conceive it for my 
honour. I never believed myfelf learned, and 
do not defire to feem fo. I have fometimes even 
declared, that I am not ambitious of the title of 
an author. My ambition is to make myfelf 
ufeful to the public, if I can. For this purpole 
I call in aids from all Tides, and borrow elfe- 
where whatfoever may contribute to the perfec¬ 
tion of my work. This liberty which I have 
taken, and at which, generally fpeaking, few 
feem to take offence, enables me to make a much 
greater progrefs in my work than I could with¬ 
out it. What fignifies it to the reader whether 
what I prefent him be my own, or another’s, 
provided he likes, and is fatisfied with it? But 
I owe him this refpeft and gratitude ^ not to 
impofe fa£ts upon him, through want of at¬ 
tention, as true, that are not fo. 


For 
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For the reft, I do not believe, that amongft 
the faults mentioned in the fecond letter, there 
are many of the laft kind ; and conceive there 
are (till lefs in the third, of which the fubjeCt is. 
Some new cxprejfuons in Mr. Rollin's Antient Hif* 
lory. When the book is publifhed I ftiall exa¬ 
mine them carefully, and make the ufe I ought 
of it, by correcting in the new editions the 
places, which fliall appear to want alteration : 
And this is all the author has a right to require 
of me. But on my fide, I ought to thank him 
for the pains he has taken to point out my faults, 
by which he has enabled me to make my work 
lefs defective. I am ftill more obliged to him 
for the confiderable fervice he does me by a cri- 
ticifm, fo capable of mortifying felf-love, and 
of ferving at the fame time as a balance to praifes 
and commendations, much more to be appre¬ 
hended by me, and much more dangerous, than 
the fevered criticifms could be. 
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ROMAN HISTORY 

Continued. 


INTRODUCTION. 

% 

T HIS introductory difcourfe will 

confift of two feCtions. In the firft, 
I fhall endeavour to give an idea of 
the government, character, and manners of 
the Carthaginians, who, in the part of the 
Roman hiltory I am going to begin, will 
long occupy the fcene, and have a mod im¬ 
portant lhare. In the fecond, I fhall relate the 
different treaties, concluded between the Car¬ 
thaginians and Romans before the Punic 
wars. 


SECT. 1 . 

Origin, increafe , power , charafter , manners, 

and defers of the Carthaginians . 

B efore I enter into the wars of the Ro¬ 
mans againft Carthage, I think it necef- 
fary to give a brief account of the origin of 
that city, the extent of its power, with the 
character and manners of the Carthaginians. 
I have given a fufficient circumftantial plan of 
them in the firft volume of the Antient Hifto- 
Vol. IV. B ftory, 




2 INTRODUCTION. 

ftory, in fpeaking of the Carthaginians, which 
I fhall only abridge in this place. 

Origin and Carthage in Africa was a colony of Tyre, 

foundation the mo ft famous city in the world for com- 

tbags by merce (*)• Tyre, long before its foundation. 

Dido. had fent another colony into the fame country, 

which built the city of Utita, famous for the 
death of the fecond Cato, commonly called 
Cato of Utica. 

Authors differ very much concerning th§ 
time when Carthage was founded. It may be 
called the year of the world 3121, when 
Athaliah was King of Judah, 13 years before 
Rome was built, and 883 before the birth of 
Jesus Christ. The epochas I have fet 
down in the Antient Hiftory, are different from 
this, which I fhall now follow. 

Juftin. The foundation of Carthage is afcribed to 

• M _ ^ 

ivm.4— a Tyrian Princefs, more known under 

Appian.de name Dido. Her brother Pigmalion 

Bell. Pun. reigned at Tyre, who having put Sicharbas, 

P* 1 * otherwife called Sichaeus, Dido’s hufband to 

death, with deGgn to feize his great riches, 
foe illuded her brother’s cruel avarice by re¬ 
tiring fecretly with all the treafures of Sich&us. 
After changing her courfe feveral times, fhe 
landed at length on the coafts of the gulf, 
where Utica was built, in the country called 
Africa Propria, fix leagues from Tunis, a 
city well known at prefent from its corfairs, 
and fettled there with her few followers, ha¬ 
ving purchafed a piece of land of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country. 

[a) Utica & Carthago fato Catonis infignis, hjec 
ambs inclytz, amb*e a fuo. fmpon.Mel., c. 67. 
PhcEnicibus condita*: Ola 
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Many that inhabited in the parts adjacent, 
invited by the hopes of gain, repaired thither 
in crowds to fell the new-comers the neceffaries 
of life, and foon after fettled there themfelves. 

The multitude of thefe inhabitants, drawn to¬ 
gether from different parts, became very 
great. The people of Utica, who confidered 
them as their countrymen, fent deputies to 
them with great prefects, and defired them to 
build a city in the place where they had firft 
fettled. The natives of the country,' through 
an efteem and confideration common enough 
for ftrangers, did the feme on their fide. Thus 
everything concurring with the views of Dido, 

Ihe built her city, which was to pay an annual 
tribute to the Africans for the land bought of 
them. It was called Carthada * Carthage, 
which in the Phoenician and Hebrew langua¬ 
ges, that are very like each other, fignifies the 
new city. 

Carthage at firft augmented its territories in Extent of 
the country about it: but its fway did not con- tbt domi- 
tinue long confined to Africa. That ambitious r d cm t ^ ( 
city carried her arms abroad, conquered Sar- ar 
dinia, feized a great part of Sicily, and fub- 
jefted almoft all Spain •, and having fent out 
powerful colonies on all fides, Ihe remained 
miftrefs of the fea during upwards of fix hun¬ 
dred years, and made herfelf a ftate, that for 
opulence, commerce, great armies, formida¬ 
ble fleets, but efpecially the valour and merit 
of her Captains, might difpute with the greateft 
Empires of the world. She was at the higheft 
point of her greatnefs, when the Romans de¬ 
clared war againft her. 


* Karibabadaihi or badtba* 

B 2 
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Govern- The government of Carthage was eftablifh- 

tner.i of ^ U p on p r i nc jpi es 0 f profound wifdom ; and 

ls noc w^hout reafon, that Ariftotle places 

Rep.ii.ii.this Republic in the number of thofe, which 

were the mod efteemed by the antients, and 
which might ferve as a model for others. He 
fupports his opinion in the beginning with a 
refleftion much for the honour of Carthage, by 
obferving, that down to his time, that is to 
fay, for more than five hundred years, no 
confiderable fedition had difturbed her tran¬ 
quillity, nor any tyrant fubverted her liberty. 
And indeed, mixed governments, like that of 
Carthage, where power is divided between the 
Nobility and the People, have the double in¬ 
convenience, either of degenerating into po¬ 
pular licenfe, through feditions on the fide of 

the People, as was ufual in Athens and all the 
Greek Republics ; or into tyranny, on the 
fide of the Great, by violating the public li¬ 
berty, as happened at Athens, Syracufe, Co¬ 
rinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf in the time 
of Sylla and Gefar. 

The government of Carthage, like thofe 
of Sparta and Rome, confided of three dif¬ 
ferent authorities, which balanced, and mutu¬ 
ally fupported, each others: that of the two 
fupreme magiftrates called * Suffetes ; that of 
the Senate, and that of the People. The Tri ¬ 
bunal of the Hundred was afterwards added, 
which had great weight in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

TbeSuf- The Suffetes continued but one year in 

feus. power. The were almoft the fame at Car- 

LlV.XXXUI. : L , ^ r , _ 

a6 ,* 7 . ^ £he Confuls were at Rome. It 

T * 1 / 

* This name is derived from a word, which in the He¬ 
brew and Phoenician fignijics Judges. 


was 
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was a moft confiderable office, as, befides the 
right of prefiding in the adminiftration of 
juftice, it gave them that of propofing and 
paffing new laws, and of making thofe who 
received the public money bring in their ac¬ 
counts. 



The fenate formed, the council of ftate, TbeSenate. - 
and, like that of Rome, was in a manner the Ariftot. 
foul of all public deliberation. When opini- f itat - 
ons were'uniform, and all the fuffrages united, ^ ' xv ‘ 
the Senate decided fovereignly and finally. 

When it was divided, and did not agree, af¬ 
fairs were referred to the people, in which 
cafe the power of deciding devolved to them. 

It is eafy to comprehend the wifdom of this 
regulation, and how proper it was for putting 
a (top to cabals, for conciliating opinions, 
for fupporting good counfels, and for making 
them take place *, a body, like this, being ex¬ 
tremely jealous of its authority, and not eafily 
confenting, that affairs within its jurifdiftion 
Ihould be transferred to another authority. Po¬ 
lybius obferves, that as long as the Senate had 
the direction of affairs, the fiate was governed 
with abundance of wifdom, and all its under¬ 
takings very fuccefsful. 

It appears, from Ariftotle, that the people The People. 
voluntarily left the care of the public affairs, 
and the principal adminiftration of them, to the 
Senate: and it was thereby that the Republic 
became fo powerfyl. This was not the fame 
in the fequeh The People, become infolent 
through their riches and conquefts, and not re¬ 
flecting, that they were indebted for them to 
the prudent condudt of the Senate, refolved to 
fhare alfo in the government, and affumed 
almoft all power to themfelves. Every thing 

B 3 then 
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then was carried by faction and cabal; which 
was one of the principal caufes of the ruin of 
the State. 

The Tri- The Tribunal of the Hundred confifted of an 
bund of hundred and four perfons. They were at 
i inf U ' nm C art bage what the Ephori were at Sparta 5 
Ariiot. from whence it appears, that it was inftituted 

to balance the power of the Great *, but with 
this difference, that the Ephori wete only five 
in number, and continued but a year in office, 
whereas the others were perpetual, and ex¬ 
ceeded the number of an hundred, (a) They 
were intended to check the authority Of the 
Generals, which, whilft they commanded 
the troops, was almoft unlimited and fo- 
vereign; and this was conceived a means 
to fubjeft it to the laws, in laying them under 
the neceflity of giving an account of their ad- 
miniftration to thefe judges on their return 
from the field. The wifeft and bed concerted 
inftitutions degenerate by degrees, and give 
place at length to diforder and licence, which 
break through all barriers. Thefe judges, who 
ought to have been the terror of guilt and the 
fupport of juftice, abufing their power, which 
was almoft unlimited, became fo many petty 
Liv. tyrants. * Hannibal being in office, after his 

return into Africa, from perpetual, as the au¬ 
thority of thefe judges was, made it annual, 
about two hundred years Rafter the indication of 
the tribunal of the Hundred. 

U) Vt koc mem ifca m * It appears that the 
beib imperia cogitarent; at name of Prator , which Livy 
domi jucSck legefqne refpi- gives Hannibal , is ufed in- 
rerest. Jvjlin. xiz. 2 . 4W ^fSuffetes. 


Ariftotle* 
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Ariftode, amongft fome other obfervations de- 
which he makes upon the government of f eElsintht 
Carthage, remarks two great defefts in it, g mnt 0 f 
very repugnant, in his opinion, to the views Carthage . 

of a wife legiflator, and the rules of good loco 

° ° citato. 


policy. 

The firft of thefe defeds confifts, in confer- Confer- 
ring feveral offices at the fame time on the 
fame perfbn, which in Carthage was confide- upon the 
red as the proof of extraordinary merit. A -fame per* 
riftotle confiders this cuftom as highly preju- f on * 
dicial to the good of the public. And indeed, 
fays he, when a 


has only one employ¬ 
ment, he is much more capable of acquitting 
himfelf well in it; affairs being then more 
carefully examined, and difpatched with great¬ 
er expedition. We do not find, adds he, that 
this is praftiled either in armies or fleets. The 
fame officer does not command two different 
bodies; nor does the fame pilot fleer two 
veffels. Befides which, the good of the ftate 
requires, that offices and favours ffiould be di¬ 
vided, in order to excite emulation between 
perfons of merit: whereas, when they are 
accumulated upon the fame man, they often 
make him giddy in effeft of fo peculiar a <h- 
ftinftion, and excite envy, difeontent, and 

murmurs in others. 

• • 

The fecond defed, which Ariftode finds in 2. Giving 
•the government of Carthage, is, that in order °$“ s 
to attain to the great offices, befides merit and 
birth, if was neceffary to have a certain eftate *, 
and that in conference poverty could exclude 
the moft deferving perfons; which he .confi¬ 
ders as a great evil in a ftate. Fsr in that 
cafe, fays he, virtue and merit being reckoned 
as nothing, and money as every thing, the ad- 

B 4 miration 
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miration and avidity of riches feize and cor¬ 
rupt a whole city: befides that the magi- 
ft rates and judges, who do not become fo but 
at great expences, feem to have a right to in¬ 
demnify themfelves afterwards with their own 
hands. 


Selling of 
cffiees un- 
ktTzn tQ 

the an- 
timts . 


We do not find, I think, any trace in anti¬ 
quity, which argues, that the dignities, either 
of the State, or Judicature, were fold ; and 
what Ariftotie fays here of the expences for at¬ 
taining them at Carthage, fells no doubt on the 


prefencs, by which the fufifages of thofe, who 
Poiyt. vl conferred offices, were bought; which, as Po- 
497 . lybius alio obferves, was very common amongfl: 


the Carthaginians, with whom no kind of gain 


was infamous. It is therefore no wonder, that 


Arifiode condemns a pradice, of which it is 
eafy to perceive the pernicious, the fatal, con- 
fequences. 

But, if he means that the rich and poor 
were equally to have the firft dignities, as he 
feems to insinuate, his opinion might be an- 
fwered by the general pradice of the. wifeft 
Republics; which without depreffing or de¬ 
grading poverty, have thought it neceffary to 
give riches the preference; becaufe there is 
reafon to prefume, that thofe who have for¬ 
tunes, have had a better education, think more 


Trade, cne 
of the 
four: e3 of 
the riches 
and pozoir 
cf Car¬ 
thage. 


nobly, are lefs liable to fuffer themfelves to be 
corrupted, and to do mean things, and that 
the very fituation of their affairs renders them 
better affeded to the State, more difpofed to 
preferve peace and good order in it, and more 
interefted to obviate all fedkion and revolt. 

Trade.was, properly fpeaking, the occupa¬ 
tion of Carthage, the peculiar. objed of its 
induftry, and its determinate and prevailing 

take, 
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tafte. It was its great force, and principal fup- 
port. Situated in the centre of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and ftretching out one hand to the eaft 
and the other to the weft, by the extent of her 
commerce, (he took in all the known regions 
of the earth. The Carthaginians, in making 
themfelves the factors and dealers of all na¬ 
tions, were become the fovereigns of the fea, 
the tie that united the eaft, weft and fouth, 
and the neceflary channel by which they 
communicated. • 

The moft confiderable perfons of the city 
did not difdain to trade. They applied them¬ 
felves to it with the fame induftry as the mean- 
eft citizens: and their great riches - never gave 
them a difguft for affiduity, patience, and the 
labour neceffary for augmenting them. This 
acquired them the empire of the fea, made 
their Commonwealth flourifh, .enabled them 
to difpute preheminence with. Rome herfelf, 
and raifed them to fo high a degree of power, 
that it coft the Romans, at two feveral times, 
a cruel and doubtful war of more than forty 
years, to fubdue this haughty rival. For Car¬ 
thage may be confidered as conquered after the 
fecond war. In the third fhe only expired 
nobly. For the reft, it is no wonder, that 
Carthage, which had her origin in the princi¬ 
pal fchool of the world for commerce, I mean 
Tyre, had fo fudden and fo continual fuccefs 
in it. 

Diod6rus obferves with reafon, that the °f 

filver and gold mines, which the Carthaginians S /herfource 
found in Spain, were an inexhauftible fource c f t be 
of riches, .that enabled them to fupport fuch riches and 
long wars with the Romans. The natives of 
the country had long been ignorant of the £>iod. iv*' 

treafures 312. 
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treafures contained in the bowels of the earth, 
or at leaft knew little of their ufe and value. 
The Phoenicians were the firft that difcovered 
them, and in exchange of merchandize of fmall 
value for thofe precious metals, amafi^d im- 
menfe riches. The Carthaginians knew well 
how to improve from their example, when 
they had made themfeives mailers of the 
country ; as the Romans did afterwards, when 

Strab. iii. they had taken it from them. Polybius, cited 

*47. by Strabo, fays, that in his time forty thou- 

fand men were employed in the mines near 
Girthagena, and that they fupplied the Ro¬ 
man people every day with twenty-five thou- 
fand drachmas, that is, about fix hundred and 


fifty pounds fterling. 

Afocnia- Carthage muft be confidered at the fame 
get and time as a trading and as a warlike Common- 

'enu^tftbe wea ^ l; h. It was a trading (late by inclination 
7 n>nL and condition ; and became warlike, firft thro’ 
runt of the neceffity of defending itfelf againft the 
Carthage neighbouring people, and afterwards through 

7 c war? Ae defire of extending its commerce, and ag¬ 
grandizing its empire. This double idea is 
the true plan and character of the Carthaginian 
State. 


in refpefr 
ic soar. 


The military power of Carthage confifted 
in alliances with Kings *, tributary countries, 
from which fee had foldiers and money ; 
fome troops compofed of her own citizens i 
and mercenary foldiers, which fee hired in the 
neighbouring Hates, without being obliged 
either to raife or difcipline them *, becaufe they 
were entirely formed and difciplined before: 
chufing in each country the troops, which had 
moft merit and reputation. From Numidia, 
fee had a light, bold, impetuous, indefatiga¬ 
ble 
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ble cavalry, in which the principal ftrength of 
her armies confided *, from the illands Baleares, 
Ihe had the moft excellent (lingers in the uni- 
verfe ; from Spain and Africa a firm and in¬ 
vincible infantry •, from the coafts of the 
Gauls, troops of experienced valour 5 and 
even from Greece itfelf, foldiers equally good 
for all the operations of war, whether in the 
fields or towns, in befieging or defending 

places. 

Thus (he could immediately fet a powerful 
army on fobt, compofed of all the chofen 
troops of different dates, without depopulating 
her countries or cities by new levies •, without 
fufpending her manufa&ures, or difturbing 
the works of artifans •, without interrupting 
her commerce, or weakening her navigation. 
She acquired by the blood (he bought, the pof- 
feffion of provinces and kingdoms, and made 
other nations the indruments of her greatnefs 
attd glory, without contributing any thing to 
it of her own, except money, which foreign 
dates fupplied her by her trade. 

If fhe received any blows in the courfe of 
a war, thofe loffeS were like accidents foreign 
to herfelf, which only grazed upon the outfide 
of the State, without making any deep wounds 
either in the bowels or heart of the Republic. 
Thefe Ioffes were foon repaired by the fums, 
which a floilrifhing commerce, like a perpetual 
fund of war, and an ever-new redorative of 
the State, fupplied to purchafe troops, that 
were always ready to fell themfelves ; and by 
the vad extent of the coads in their poffefiion, 
it was eafy for them to raife in a little time as 
many feamen and rowers, as were neceffary to 
work and man their fleets, and to find fkilful 

pilots 
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pilots and experienced captains to command 
them. 

But all thefe parts fortuitoufly combined, 
had no natural, cordial, neceffary tie. As 
they were united by no common intereft, to 
form them into a folid and unalterable body, 
none of them were fincerely affedted for the 
fuccefs of affairs, and the profperity of the 
State. They were not actuated by the fame 
zeal, and did not expofe themfelves to dan¬ 
gers with the fame courage, for a Republic, 
(which they confidered as foreign, and there¬ 
fore as indifferent*,) as people would have 
done for their, own country ; the happinels 
of which conftitutes that of all the citizens, 
who compofe it. 

On confiderable Ioffes, the allied * Kings 
were eafily difunited from Carthage, either 
through the jealoufy, which the greatnefs of a 

more powerful neighbour naturally caufes j the 
hope of more-ad vantages from a new ally *, or 
the fear of being involved in the misfortunes 
of an old one. 

4 • 

The tributary provinces difgufted by .the 

weight and infamy of the yoke, which they 
bore with impatience, generally flattered them- 
felves with the hopes o; one more gentle, iq 
changing their matter: or, if fervitude were 
inevitable, they were very indifferent as to 
their choice, as we fhall fee from many exam¬ 
ples, which the fequel of this hiftory will 

The mercenary troops, accuttomed to mea- 
fure their fidelity by the greatnefs and dura¬ 
tion of their pay, were always ready, on the 
leaft difcontent, or the flighted promile of 

* As Sipbax and Majinffi. 

greater 
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greater hire, to go over to the enemy, againft: 
whom they came to fight, and to turn their 

arms againft thofe, who had called them in 
to their aid. 

Thus the greatnefs of Carthage, which fuf- 
tained itfelf only by external aids, was fhaken 
to its foundation, affoon as they were removed. 
And if, befides this, her commerce, which 
was her only refource, happened to be inter¬ 
rupted by the lofs of a battle at fea, fhe be¬ 
lieved herfelf upon the brink of ruin, and a- 
bandoned herfelf to difcouragement and def- 
pair, as appears clearly at the end of the firft 
Punic war. 

Ariftotle, in the book wherein he treats of 
the advantages and inconveniences of the go¬ 
vernment of Carthage, does not condemn it 
for employing none but foreign troops; and 
one may infer from his filence on that head, 
that it did not fall into that error, till fome 
time after. The revolts of the mercenaries, 
which immediately followed the peace of the 
iflands iEgates, and of which the effefts were 
fo terrible, that Carthage, before her final 
ruin, never faw herfelf fo near definition, 
ought to have taught her, that there is nothing 
more unfortunate than a State fupported only 
by foreign troops, in whom there is neither 
zeal, fafety,. nor obedience. 

This was not the cafe in the Roman Com¬ 
monwealth. As flie had neither trade nor 
money, fhe could not pay for aids capable of 
enabling her to pufh her conquefts with fo 
much rapidity as Carthage. But at the fame 
time, as fhe derived every thing from herfelf, 
and all the parts of the State within itfelf were 
united with each other, fhe had more affured 

refources 
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refources in her great misfortunes, than Car¬ 
thage had in hers. And hence it was, that 
fhe had no thoughts of afking peace after the 
battle of Cannse, as the latter had asked it 
after the naval battle gained by Lutatius, at a 
time when the danger was much lefs urgent. 

Befides the forces of which we have fpoken, 
Carthage had a body of troops compofed only 
of her own citizens; but it was not nume¬ 
rous. 

This was the fchool, wherein the principal 
Nobility, and fuch as had elevation, talents* 
and ambition, for afpiring at the great of¬ 
fices, made their firft appearance in the profef- 
fion of arms. It was out of thefe, that all the 
general officers, who commanded the different 
bodies of troops, and had the principal autho¬ 
rity in the armies, were chofen. This State 
was too fufpicious to confide the command of 
them to foreign Captains. But fhe did not 
carry her diffidence for her own citizens, to 
whom fhe gave great power, nor her precau¬ 
tions againft the abufe they might make of it 
to opprels their country, fo far as Rome and 
Athens. The command of her armies was 
neither annual, nor fixed to a limited time, as 
in the two other Republics. Many of her Ge¬ 
nerals retained it during a long courfe of years, 
and to the end of the wars, or of their lives *, 
though they were always accountable for their 
actions to the Commonwealth, and liable to be 
recalled, when either a real fault, a misfor¬ 
tune, or the credit of an oppofite faction, gave 
occafion for it. 

It remains for us to fpeak of the character 
and manners of the Carthaginians. In the 
enumeration of the different qualities,. which 

Cicero 
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Cicero afcribes to different nations, and by 
which he defines them, he gives the Carthagi¬ 
nians art, ability, addrefs, induftry and cun¬ 
ning, callidilas ; which no doubt were ufed in 
war, but appeared {till more in all the reft of 
their condutt, and were attended with another 
quality that borders clofe upon them, and was 
ftill Iefs for their honour. Art and cunning na¬ 
turally lead on to lying, double dealing, and 
breach of faith; and by infenfibly accuftoming 
the mind to become lefs delicate in the choice 
of the means for attaining its ends, they pre-‘ 
pare it for knavery and perfidy. ( a ) Thefe 
were alfo in the number of the charafteriftics 
of the Carthaginians; and were fo evident and 
fo well known, that they became proverbial. 
To exprefs a treacherous difpofition, it was 
ufual to fay, Carthaginian faiths fides Punica ; 
and to defcribe a knavifti turn of mind, no 
expreffion was either more proper, or had more 
energy, than Puniatm ingenium 

nian genius. 

The extreme defire of amafting riches, and 
the inordinate paffion for gain, fa failing 
wherein the great danger of commerce con- 
fifts) was amongft them the ufual fource of 
injuftice and vile praftices. A fingle inftance 
will prove this. ( b ) During a truce, which 
Scipio had granted them at their earneft re- 
queft, fome Roman lliips driven by a ftorn^ 

{a) Carthaginenfes frau¬ 
dulent &mendaces—multis 
& variis mercatorum adve- 
narum'que fermonibus ad ftu- 
diura fallendi quaeftus cupi- 
ditate vocabantur. Cic. 0 - 
rat, z. in RutL n. 94. 

arriving 


(b) Magiftratus Senatum 
vocare, populus in Curiae 
veftibulo fremere, ne tanta 
ex oculij manibufque amit- 
teretur prada. Confenfum 
eft, &c. Ltv. xxx. 24. 
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arriving in fight of Carthage, were ftopt, and 
feized by order of the Senate and People, who 
could not fuffer fo fine a prey to efcape them. 
They were always for gaining in any manner, 
and whatfoever it cod them. The *• inhabi¬ 
tants of Carthage, many ages after, owned, 
as St. Auguftin tells us, on an occafion parti¬ 
cular enough, that they had not degenerated 
from their forefathers in this point. 

Thefe were not the only vices of the Car¬ 
thaginians. They had always fomething cruel 
and favage in their humour and genius, an 
haughty and imperious air, a kind of fero¬ 
city, which in the firft emotions of anger 
hearkening to neither reafon nor remonftrance, 
brutally hurried them on to the laft exceffes 
and violences. The People, timorous and 
crouching in their fears, were fierce and cruel 
in their rage, and at the fame time that they 
abjeftly trembled in the fight of their magi- 
ftrates, in their turn made all in fubjeftion to 
themfelves tremble. 

We here fee the difference education makes 
between nation and nation. The people of 
Athens, a city always confidered as the centre 
of politenefs and erudition, were naturally 
very jealous of their authority, and difficult 


A mountebank pro mi fed 
the inhabitants of Carthage 
to tell them their moft fecret 
thought s, if they would come 
to him on a certain day. When 
they were all affembled , he 
told them, That they all 
thought to buy as cheap, 
2nd fell as dear, as they 
could. They unanimoujly a- 

greed laughing , that it teas 


true ; andconfequently owned, 
fays St. Augujlin , that they 
were all unjuft. Vili vul- 
tis emere, & care vendere. 
In quo ditto leviffimi Sce- 
nici omnes tamen confcien- 
tias invenerunt fuas, eique 
vera Sc tamen improvifa di- 
centi admirabili favore plau- 
ferunt. S. Auguftin. De 
Trinit , xiii. 3. 


to 
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to manage : but they had however a fund of 
goodnefs and humanity, which made them com- 
pafiionatetothe misfortunes of others, and fuffer 
the faults of their leaders with patience and le¬ 
nity. Cleon one day demanded, that the af- 
fembly fhould be difmiffed, becaufe he had a 
facrifice to offer, and foriie friends to entertain. 

The people only laughed, and withdrew. At 
Carthage, fays Plutarch, fuch a liberty had 
coft him his life. 

Livy makes a like reflection on the occafion Liv. xxil. 

of Terentius Varro’s return to Rome after the 61. 

■ 

battle of Cannae, which had been loft by his ill 
conduCl ; he was received by all the orders of 
the ftate, who went out to meet him, and 
thanked him for not defpairing of the Com¬ 
monwealth; him, fays the hiftorian, who would 
have had nothing to expeft but immediate exe* 
cution, had he been General at Carthage. 

And indeed, at Carthage there was a tribunal 
exprefsly eftablifhed for calling the Generals to 
an account for their coiiduCt, and they were 
made to anfwer for the events of war. Bad 
fuccefs was punifhed there as a crime againft 
the ftate ; and a commander who had loft a bat¬ 
tle, wasalmoft fure to lofe his life at a gibbet 
on his return ; fo hard-hearted was the difpofi- 
tion of that People, fo violent, cruel, barba¬ 
rous, and always ready to Ihed the blood of ci¬ 
tizens, as well as that of ftrangers. The un¬ 
heard-of torments which they made Regulus 
fuffer are a proof of this; and their hiftory 
abounds with examples of the fame kind, that 
give horror. 

■ They carried this ferocity of character into 
the worfhip of the Gods, which, one would 
think, fhould foften the manners of the moft 
favage, and infpire fentiments of humanity 

Vo l, IV, C and 
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Q^Cort and mercy. In great calamities, as in the time 
lv * 3 * of the plague, they facrificed human vidtims to 

appeafe the anger of their gods; an adtion, 
which deferred the name of facrilege, much 
jnitin. more than that of facrifice: Sacrilegium verius , 
xv'ul 6 . quam Sacrum. ( a ) They facrificed a great 

number of children to them, without pity for 
an age which excites compaffion in the moft 
cruel enemies; feeking a remedy for their mif- 
fortunes in the greateft iniquity, and ufing bar¬ 
barity to appeafe their gods. 

Diodorus relates an example of this cruelty, 
which cannot be read without horror. When 
Agathocles was upon the point of befieging 
Carthage, the inhabitants of that city, feeing 
themfelves reduced to the laft extremity, im¬ 
puted their misfortune to the juft wrath of Sa¬ 
turn againft them ; becaufe inftead of children 
of the firft quality, which they ufed to facrifice 
to him, they had fraudulently fubftituted the 
children of flaves and ftrangers in their ftead. 
To make amends for this pretended crime, 
they facrificed two hundred children of the beft 
familiesofCarthage to that god ; befides which, 
more than three hundred citizens offered them- 
felves voluntarily as vidtims. 

Pint, de Is this, fays Plutarch, adoring the gods ? Is 
ger. Reip. it having an idea of them, that does them 
p. 169— muc h honour, to fuppofe them defirous of 

flaughter, appeafed with human blood, and ca¬ 
pable of exacting and approving fuch facrifices } 

(a) Cum pefle laborarent, raifericordiamprovocat) aris 
cruenta lacrorum religione & admovebant, pacem deorum 
fcelere pro remedia ufi funt. fanguine eorum expofcentes, 
Quippe homines ut viftimas pro quorum vita Diimaxime 
immoiabant, Sc impuberes rogari folent. Juflin. 16. 
(qus stas etiam holtium 


Could 
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Could one believe mankind fufceptible of fuch 
an excefs of madnefs and phrenzy? Men have 
not commonly fo total a contradi&ion to all 
that is moft facred in nature in their compo- 
fitiom To facrifice, to flaughter their chil¬ 
dren with their own hands*, to throw them in¬ 
to flaming furnaces in cool blood ; (a) to ftifle 
their cries and fhrieks, left a viftim offered 
with a bad grace fhould offend Saturn ; what 
horrors are thefe! Sentiments fo unnatural, fo 
barbarous, and however adopted by whole na¬ 
tions, and by nations remarkable fof the wif- 
dom of their conftitutions of government; the 
Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, Scy w hians, 
and even the Greeks and Romans, and fan&i- 
fied by the conftant praftice of many ages, 
could only be infpired by him* who was a 
murtherer from the beginning , and who delights 
only in the degradation, mifery, and deftfu- 

£tion of mankind. 

SECT. II. 

¥ reaties concluded between the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians before the firft Punic war . 

T H E treaties which I repeat in this place 

will be of fome ufe for fhewing the Con¬ 
dition of the two States, efpecially in refpeft to 
commerce, at- the time they were made. We 
are principally indebted to Polybius for pre- 
ferving them. 

Firft TyeatybetweentheRomans and Carthaginians . 

This firft treaty was made in the time of 
the firft Confuls that were Created after the ex- 9 50 * 

(<?) Bbmclitiis& ofculiV [matresl comprimebant vagitum, 
ne flebilis hoftia immolar'etur. minuc. fah 

C 2 pulfion 
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Polyb. ill. pullion of the Kings. It is as follows, fays Fo- 
17b— 1 7 8 lybius, as near as it was poffible for me to inter¬ 
pret it: for the Latin of thofe times was fo dif¬ 
ferent from that now fpoke, that the moft ex¬ 
pert find it difficult to uoderftand certain things. 

44 Between the Romans and their allies on one 
44 fide, and the Carthaginians and their allies 
44 on the other, there fhall be an alliance upon 
44 thefe conditions. Neither the Romans nor 
44 their allies fball navigate beyond the * Fine- 
44 Promontory, except driven by ftorms, or 
44 conftrained by enemies-. That in cafe they 
44 are forcibly driven thkher, they fhall not be 
44 allowed either to buy or take any thing ex- 
44 cept what is ftri&ly neceflary for refitting 

44 their fhips, or the worfhip of the gods, that 

45 is to fry y for facrifices *, and that they fhall 
44 depart in five days-. That the merchants 
44 fhall pay no duty, except thofe to the crier 
44 and the regifter: that whatever is fold in the 
44 prefence of thofe two witneffes, the public 
44 fhall be obliged to make good to the feller. 
44 That if any Roman fhall land in the part of 
44 Sicily, fubjed to the Carthaginians, ftrid 
44 juftice fhall be done him in all things. That 
44 the Carthaginians fhall ceafe to commit any 
44 ravages in the countries of the Antiates, Ar- 
44 deates, Laurentini, Circeii, Tarracini, and 
44 of all the people of Latium fubjed to the 
44 Romans. That they fhall do no hurt even to 
44 fuch cities there, as are not in the dependance 
44 of the Romans. That in cafe they take any 
44 of them, they fhall reft ore them entire to 
44 the Romans. That they fhall build no fort 
4 4 in the country of the Latines: and that if 

• Where this Promontory cities mentioned in tbe follow- 
was, is not exaSly hewn ; ing treaty is as uncertain, 
and the fit station of the two 

they 
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4C they enter it in arms, they fhall not pafs the 
“ night in it.” 

Second Treaty. 

This fecond treaty was made an hundred and a. r. 407. 
fixty years after the firft, in the Confulfhip of Ant,c, ^ > 
Valerius Corvus, and Popillius Laenas. It dif¬ 
fers in fome things from the former. “ The 
“ inhabitants of Tyre and Utica with their ai- 
lies are included in this treaty. Two cities 
“ little known, Maftia and Tarfejum, are ad- 
“ ded to the fine -Promontory, beyond which 
<c the Romans were not to navigate. It fays, 

“ that if the Carthaginians take any city in the 
“ country of the Latines not fubjedt to the Ro- 
“ mans, they fhall keep the money and pri- 
“ foners, but fhall not fettle in it, and Jhall 
u reftore it to the Romans—That the Romans 
fhall not traffick nor build any city either in 
“ Sardinia or Africa.—That at Carthage and 
“ in the part of Sicily, poflefled by the Car- 
“ thaginians, the Romans fhall have the fame 
“ rights and privileges in refpeft to trade, as 
* the citizens ” Livy, who has not mentioned Liv. vii. 
the firft treaty, gives us no particulars of this, 27. 
and contents himfelf with faying, “ That Am- 
“ bafiadors from Carthage being arrived at 
“ Rome to make a treaty of alliance and amity 
“ with the Romans, it \yas accordingly con- 
<£ eluded with them.” 

Third Treaty . 

Only Livy mentions this treaty, and fays but A. R. 447. 
few words of it. “ The treaty with the Car- 
“ thaginians was renewed this year for the third 
“ time, and prefents were made with politenefs 
“ and amity to the Ambaffadors, who came to 
‘‘ Rome on that occafion.” 

C3 
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Fourth Freaty. 

An*c 4 -$ About the time that Pyrrhus made a defcent 
Liv. Epic, into Italy, the Romans made a treaty with the 
xiii- 1 ... Carthaginians, wherein the fame articles, as in 
Polyu. iii. f ormerj are a g reec j 0 n, with the following 

1 °* additions. “ That if the one or the other 

“ fhould make an alliance with Pyrrhus, this 
cc claufe fhould be inferred in it; that in caje 
cc either of them fhould be attacked , the other 
“ fhould be at liberty to give them aid . That 
which ever of the two Rates fhould be at- 
“ tacked, the Carthaginians fhould always fur- 
cc nifh fhips, as well for the tranfporration of 
“ foldiers and provifions, as for battle: but 
<c that each fhould pay their own troops. » 
u That the Carthaginians fhould aid the Ro- 


*• J : n. 

2 . 
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in. 7. 


PyrrEus. 
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“ mans even by fea, if neceflary. That no 
“ (hip’s crew fhould be forced to quit it againfl 
“ their will. 5 ' 

It was probably in confequence of this treaty, 
that Mago, the General of the Carthaginians, 
who was :hcn at fea, came, by order of his 
matters, to acquaint the Senate of the pain they 
were in, to fee Italy attacked by a powerful 
King, and to offer the Romans an hundred and 
twenty fhips, in order to enable them to defend 
themfelvcs with a foreign aid again# a foreign 
power. The Senate received him very graci- 
oufly, and expreffed abundance of gratitude for 
the good will of the Carthaginians; but did 
not accept their offer; adding, that the Roman 
people entered into no wars, but fuch as they 
were capable of fuRaining and terminating with 
their own arms. 

Thefe treaties, efpecially the firft, give us 
occafion to make fome observations upon the 
condition of the two Rates. By the firR treaty. 


ri 
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it appears, that at the time it was concluded, 
the Carthaginians were much more powerful than 
the Romans. Befides the great extent of their 
territories in Africa, they had conquered all 
Sardinia with part of Sicily, and wereabfolute 
mailers of the fea, which enabled them to give 
other nations the law, and to prefcribe them the 
bounds, beyond which they were not to carry 
their navigation. But Rome, which at that 
time had not long thrown off the yoke of regal 
power, wasftill ftruggling with her neighbours, 
and faw her dominion confined within very 
narrow bounds. This infant ftate, weak as it 
was, feemed however to have began to give 
Carthage umbrage, and matter of difquiet. Ac¬ 
cordingly, at the fame time that fhe kept as fair 
as pofiible on the one fide with the Romans, in 
courting their alliance, and giving them and 
their allies all the fecurity they could defire, on 
the other, by limiting their navigation, (he took 
wife meafures to prevent them from having too 
much knowledge of the condition and affairs of 
Africa, However that were, the alliance with 
Rome was of great advantage to the maritime 
cities of their allies, as it fecured them againft 
the invafions of a people fo powerful by fea as 
that of Carthage. 

This fame treaty informs us alfo, that from 
the time of the kings there were citizens of 
Rome that applied themfelves to traffick. And 
this was abfolutely neceffary in a ftate, which 
was obliged to have recaurfe to others for the 
neceffaries of life, and efpecially for corn and 
other provifions. This is feldom mentioned by 
hiftorians. Livy fpeaks of the election of a a. r. *59. 
magiftrate, who was to be charged with the care Liv. ii. 27. 
of provifions, and to eftablifli a fociety of fac¬ 
tors, In procels of time commerce was one of 

C 4 the 
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the principal fources of the riches, which the 
Romans acquired 5 in effe6t either of following 
it themfelves, or putting out their money to 
intereft in trading fhips, as Cato the Cenfor did. 
Pint, in In his life mention is made of fifty dealers, who 
Ur.p 549. f enc gf t y (hips to lea. That famous (a) Roman 

efteemed, and ufed this method of acquiring 
riches. Cicero explains himfelf more clearly 
upon this head, as I have already observed elfe- 
where. (b) As to trade, fays he, when it is 
great, and extenfive, and by bringing in from 
all parts a great abundance of things ufeful to 
life, gives every one the means of fupplying 
themfelves with what they want •, it is not to be 
blamed, efpecially when carried on without fraud 
and impofition. It is even meritorious and lau¬ 
dable, if thofe, who apply themfelves to it, 
are not infatiable, and content themfelves with 
reafonable gains. 

It is therefore certain, that the Romans ufcd 
navigation at the beginning of the Republic, at 
lead for trade. They afterwards applied them¬ 
felves to it even for war, as Mr. Huet obferves 
in his Hiftory of Commerce. In the 417th 
year of Rome, the Romans having overcome 
the Antiates, prohibited them all trade by fea, 
took (c) from them all their fhips, burnt a part 
of them, and carried the reft up the Tiber to 
Rome, where they were laid up in the place ap¬ 
propriated to the keeping and building of fhips. 

(*) Eft interdum pneftare eft admodum vituperanda. 
populo, mercaturis rem qua- Atque etiam, ft fatiata quasf- 
rere, ni tarn pericutofam fict. tu, vel contenta potius — 
Cat. Init.lib. de re ruftica. yidetur jure optimo poffe 

W Mercatura, ft tenuis Jaudari. Offic. i. 151. 
eft, fordida putanda eft. Sin (r) Naves Antiatium, par- 
magna & copiofa, multa tin- tim in navalia Romas fub- 
dique apportans, maltifque dufla, partim incenfte. Liv. 

ftne vajiitate impertiens, non viii. 14, 

This 
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This is a proof that the Romans in thofe times 
applied themfelves to naval affairs. In the 
443d year of Rome the place of Duumviri is 
mentioned, whofe (a) office was to fit out, re- 
pair, and keep up the fleet. In the year 470, F re i n (h. 
the Romans had a fleet of ten Ihips at fea com- xii. 7, 
manded by the Duumvir Valerius. It was in- 
fultedby the Tarentines, which gave occafion 
for the w^r with that people, 

It appears from the laft treaty concluded in 
the time of Pyrrhus, and the filence of hifto- 
rians in refpeft to the navy of the Romans be¬ 
fore the Punic wars, that till then the Romans 
had thought little of maritime affairs, though 
they had not totally negle&ed them j fo that 
if it were neceffary to have a confiderable fleet 
for a war, they were not in a condition to fit 
one out: and it was for that reafon they ftipu- 
lated, that the Carthaginians fhould fupply them 
with (hips. 

Treaties and alliances were made from time 
to time, as we fee here, between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, but no real amity ever fub- 
fifted between them. They feared, and perhaps 
mutually hated, each other. Their refufal of 
the aid in the laft place, which Carthage of¬ 
fered the Romans againft Pyrrhus, argues a peo¬ 
ple averfe to having any obligations to the Car¬ 
thaginians, and who then perhaps for^faw a rup¬ 
ture. Accordingly the laft treaty between the 
two ftates was foon followed by thefirft Punic 
war. 


(<?) Duo imperia eo anno 
dari ccrpta per populum, u- 
traque pertinentia ad rem 
militarem-alterum, ut 


Dunmviros navales claflis or- 
nands reficiendaeque caul* 
idem popuius juberct. Liv. 
Lx. 30. 
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THE 

ROMAN HISTORY 

Continued. 

T HIS book contains the hiftory of the 

firft Punic war, which continued twenty- 

four years, from the 488th to the 509th 

rear of Rome. 

* 


S E C T. I. 

Aid granted by the Romans to the Mamertines 
againjt the Carthaginians occafions the firft Pu¬ 
nic war. The Conful Appius goes to Sicily. He 
defeats Hiero , and enters Meffina . He beats 
the Carthaginians , and leaving a flrong garrifon 
at Meffina , returns to Rome> and has the ho¬ 
nour of a triumph . Cenfus compleated. Infti- 
tution of gladiatorial combats. Veftals punifbed. 
Two new Confuls go to Sicily . Treaty concluded 
between Hiero and the Romans . Puniflment of 
foldiers who had furrendered tbemfelves to the 
enemy in a cowardly manner. The Confuls re¬ 
turn to Rome . Triumph of Valenus : firft fun- 
dial at Rome. Nail driven on account of the 
plague . New colonies . The Romans , in con¬ 
junction with the troops of Syracufe , befiege 
Agrigentum . A battle is fought ^ in which the 

Carthaginians 


the Occasion of &c. 

Carthaginians are entirely defeated . 7 he city 

is taken after a fiege of feven months . Perfidy 
of Hanno in regard to his mercenary foldiers . 
He is recalled , and Amilcar fent to fucceed him . 
The Romans build and man a fleet, in order to 
difpuie the fovereig nty of the fea with the Car - 
tbaginians. The Conful Cornelius and feventeen 
fhips are taken , and carried to Carthage . The 
reft of the fleet beats the Carthaginian General . 
Famous naval vifiory gained by Duilius near 
the coafi of Myle. His triumph . Expedition 
againfl Corfica and Sardinia . Confpirdcy at 
Rome fuppreffed in its birth . 


H istory is now going to open a new 

ferics of things, and events to become 
tar greater, and more important, than they 
have hitherto been. During the five hundred 
years from the building of Rome, the Romans 
have been employed in fubje&ing the ftates of 
Italy, (fome by the force of arms, others by 
treaties and alliancesJ and laying the founda¬ 
tions of an empire, which is to comprehend 
almoft the whole univerfe. They are now 
going to reap the fruit of their domeftic con- 
quefts, by the addition of foreign ones to them, 
which will begin by Sicily and the neighbouring 
iflands ; then like a conflagration that perpetu¬ 
ally gains ground, they will go on in the Spains, 
Africa, Afia, Greece, and the Gauls: conquelts, 
which, notwithftanding their vaft extent, will 


coft them lels time than that of Italy alone. 

A body of Campanian adventurers, who didZ rant ~ 
were in the pay of Agathocles the tyrant of Si- *^*^7 
cily, having entered the city of Meflana, which TheRo- J 


with a little variation is now Medina, foon after mans a- 

put lome of the inhabitants to the fword, drove 

out the reft, married their wives, feized all J7nt; S o7 

their cr.fionofths 
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firfi Punic their efxe&s, and remained foie matters of the 

Pof’b 1 i P* 2ce5 which was very important. They af- 
p. 6 t a. h filmed the name of Mamertines. 

After a Roman legion by their example and 
aid, as we have related in the preceding volume, 
had treated the city of Rhegium in the fame 
manner, the Mamertines, fupported by thofe 
allies, became very powerful, and gave the 
Syracufans and Carthaginians, between whom 
the dominions of Sicily were then divided, much 
difquiet. Thar power was of fhort duration. 
The Romans, as foon as they had put an end to 
the war with Pyrrhus, having taken vengeance 
of the perfidious legion, that had feized Rhe¬ 
gium, and reftored the place to its ancient inha¬ 
bitants, the Mamertines continuing alone and 
without fupport, were no longer in a condition 
to oppofe the forces of the Syracufans. The 
fenfe of their weaknefs, and the view of the 
approaching danger, wherein they were, of 
falling into the hands of their enemies, obliged 
them to have recourfe to the Romans, and to 
implore their aid. But Hiero did not give 
them time to take breath. He attacked them 
vigoroufly, and gained a confiderable viftory 
over them, by which he faw himfelf in a con¬ 
dition to reduce them to furrender at difcretion. 
But an unforefeen aid extricated them • out of 
this extremity. 

* Hannibal, General of the Carthaginians, 
who was accidentally at that time at the iflands 
of Lipara near Sicily, having received advice 
of Hiero’s viftory, apprehended, that if he 
fhould entirely ruin Mellkna, the power of the 
Syracufans would become formidable to his 

* The names Hannibal, at Carthage. It were needle ft 
Jfdrubal, Adherbal , Hanno, to tell the reader , that this 
and the like were very common is not the great Hannibal. 

country, 
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country. For this reafon, he immediately paid 
Hiero a vifn *, and under pretext of congratu¬ 
lating him upon his victory, he delayed him 
lome days, and prevented him from fetting 
out directly for Meffana, as he intended. In 
the mean time he entered the city firft himfelf; 
and finding that the Mamertines were inclined 
to furrender to the conqueror, he diffuaded 
them from it, by promifing them powerful 
aids, and even making part of his troops im¬ 
mediately enter their city. 

Hiero, perceiving that he had fuffered him¬ 
felf to be over-readied, and that he was not in 
a condition to befiege Meffana after the rein¬ 
forcement which had juft entered it, thought 
fit to return to Syracufe, where he was received 
with the univerfal joy of the inhabitants, and 
declared King, as I have related elfewhere with Hi #- 
greater extent. Vtllfc 

After Hiero’s retreat the Mamertines refumed 
courage, and began to deliberate upon the 
choice they had to make. But they could not 
agree amongft themfelves. “ Some affirmed 
“ that it was neceffary to put themfelves under 
“ the protection of the Carthaginians without 
Ci die leaft hefitation : that it was for their ad- 
“ vantage to do fo on many accounts, befides 
cc its being become neceffary, as they had re- 
“ ceived their troops into the city. Others 
iC maintained, on the contrary, that the Ma- 
“ mercines had no lefs to fear from the Cartha- 
“ ginians, than from Hiero. That it was to 
“ run headlong into voluntary flavery, to con- 
* t fide in a Republic, that had a powerful 
“ fleet upon the coafts of Sicily, was actually 
“ in poffeffion of a great part of the ifland, 
sc and had long fought to make herfelf miftrefs 
“ of the reft. That confequently, the only 

“ choice 
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tc choice they could make with fafety, was to 
“ implore the aid of the Romans, a people a9 
“ invincible in war, as faithful in their engage* 
“ ments, who had not a foot of land in Sicily, 
had no fleet, nor any experience in naval af- 
“ fairs, and had an equal intereft to prevent 
6C as well the Syracufans as Carthaginians from 
“ becoming too powerful in Sicily. Thatlaftlv, 
“ as they had already fent Ambaffadors to 
“ Rome, in order to put themfelves under the 
cc protedion of the Roman People, it would 
cc be a kind of infult to change their refolution 
tc on a fudden, and to have recourfe to others.’* 
Whilft things were in this condition at Mefr 
fana, the afikir was deliberated upon at Rome, 
which had for Confuls at that time 
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Appius Claudius Caudex. 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. 
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The Roman Senate confidering this affair in 
its different lights, found fome difficulty in it. 
On the one fide it appeared fhameful and un¬ 
worthy of the Roman virtue, openly to take 
upon them the defence of traitors and villains, 
who were direftly in the fame predicament with 
thole of Rhegium, whom they had juft punilh- 
ed fo feverely. On the ocher fide, it was of the 
laft importance to put a flop to the progrefs of 
i he Carthaginians, who, not content with their 
conquefts in Africa and Spain, had made them- 
felves mailers of all the iflands in the feas of 
Sardinia and Etruria, and would foon undoubt¬ 
edly poflefs themfelves of all Sicily, if Medi¬ 
na were abandoned to them. Now the diftance 
from tfience into Italy was not great, and to 
leave the entrance open, was in fome mea- 
fere to invite fo powerful an enemy thither. 

The 
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The Senate was befides offended that the Car¬ 
thaginians had aided the Tarentines. 

Thefe reafons, how ftrong foever they ap¬ 
peared, could not determine them to declare for 
the Mamertines: the motives of honour and 
juftice prevailed on this occafion over thofe of 
intereft and policy. But the People were not fo 
delicate. In the affembly, which was held upon 
this occafion, it was refolded to aid the Mamer¬ 
tines. The Conful Appius Claudius, who had TbeCsnful 
difpatched before him one of the Tribunes 
his army, named Claudius alfo, to conciliate^ 
the favour of the inhabitants ofMefiana, fet out 
with his army. In the mean time the Mamer¬ 
tines, partly by menaces and partly byfurprize, 
drove the governor, who commanded for the 
Carthaginians, out of the citadel. His im¬ 
prudence and cowardice coft him his life ; for 
he was hanged at his return to Carthage. The 
Carthaginians, in order to retake Meflana, 
made a fleet advance near Pelorus, and placed 
their infantry on the other fide. At the fame 
time Hiero, to take advantage of the occafion, 
for driving the Mamertines entirely out of Si¬ 
cily, made an alliance with the Carthaginians, 
and immediately fet out from Syracufe to join 
them. 

During that time, Appius had advanced Frontm. i. 
with the utmoft diligence to aid the Mamer-4—n. 
tines. He had the ftreight Meffana to pafs. 

The enterprize was dangerous, or more pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, rafo, and even, according to 
all the rules of probability, impofliblc. The 
Romans had no fleet, and only boats of a grofe 
ftrufture, which might be compared almoft to 
the canoes of the Indians. For this fcems to 
be implied by the term caudicarix naves, which 
the ancients, ufe in fpeaking of the faft I am 

now 
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a. r~ 4 $$. n ow relating: and from thence came the Con- 
An-„c.z6+. ^j s j- urname Q aU a e x. The Carthaginians, on 

the contrary, had a fleet well manned and very 
numerous. Appius in this difficulty, which 
would have difconcerted any other, had recourfe 
to ftratagem. Not being able to pafs the 
ftreight where the Carthaginians had polled 
themfelves, he made a feint of abandoning the 
enterprise, and of marching back towards 
Rome, with all the troops he had to embark. 
Upon that news the enemy, who blockaded Mef- 
fma on the fide next the fea, having retired as 
if there was nothing farther to apprehend, the 
Conful, taking advantage of their abfence and 
the darknefs of the night, palled the ftreight, 
and arrived in Sicily. 

We fee here the terrible effects, with which a 
fault that feems flight at firft, may be attended. 
Had the Carthaginians prevented his palling, 
as they might very eafily have done, and made 
themfelves matters of Meflana, which was an 
inevitable confequence of it, the Romans per- 
haps might never have been capable of landing 
in Sicily, nor in confequence of making all the 
conquefts, that acquired them the empire of the 
univerfe. But Providence, that had allotted it 
to them, opened them the way to it on this oc-^ 
cafion. It is remarkable, that this bold ftep of 
Appius, is the firft made by the Romans out of 
Italy. 

Appius The place where he landed was not far from 
gains a the cam p of the Syracufans. He exhorted his. 
wfrHiVr* troops to charge it at unawares, alluring them 
end enters of victory in the furprize wherein they would 
Mejfana, find the enemy. It happened as the Conful 

had promifed. Hiero, who expefted nothing 
VnL fo little, had fcirce time to draw up his troops 

in battle. His cavalry had fome advantage at 

firft i 
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firft; but the Roman infantry having charged 
the grofs of his army, foon broke and put it en- Ant ’ C * 264 
tirely to the rout. Appius, after having caufed 
the dead bodies of the enemy to be ftript of 
their fpoils, entered Meffana, where he was re¬ 
ceived as a preferver, come from heaven $ and 
made the joy of the Mamertines the greater and 
the more fenfible, as they had fcarce any hopes 
of fuch an event. Hiero feeing himfelf de¬ 
feated, almoft before he faw the enemy, as he 
afterwards faid himfelf, and fufpe&ing, that the 
Carthaginians had given up the paffage of the 
flraight to the Romans, and difgufted long be¬ 
fore by the perfidy of that people, made his 
troops decamp the next night with as little noile 
as poflible, and returned to Syracufe with great 
diligence. 

Appius freed from all apprehenfions on that He bents 
fide, thought proper to take the advantage of the Car- 
the terror, which the noife of this firft viftory tha V num 
had fpread even amongft the Carthaginians. Ac¬ 
cordingly he marched to attack them in their 
camp, which feemed inaccefiible', as well by its 
natural fituation, as theintrenchments, with which 


it was fortified. And he was actually repulfed 
and obliged to retire with fome lofs. The Car¬ 
thaginians, who confidered this hafty retreat, as 
an effect of their bravery, and the enemy’s fear, 
purfued them. This was what the Conful ex¬ 
pected. He faced about * on which the for¬ 
tune of the battle changed with the fituation of 
the place. Their own courage was now all 
that either fide had to truft to. The Carthagi¬ 
nians did not long maintain their ground before 
the Romans. A great number of them were 
killed. Some elcaped into their camp, others 
into the neighbouring cities, and they did not 

Vol. IV. D dare 
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a. r. 4SS. dare to quit their intrenchments, as long as 
Aat.c. 264. cont j nuec ) ^ Meffana. 

Seeing himlelf in confequence mafter of the 
field, he ravaged the whole flat country without 
oppofition, and burnt the villages of the allies 
of the Syracufans. So general a confternation 
infpired him with the bold defign of approach¬ 
ing Syracufe itfelf. Several battles enfued with 
very various fuccefs, in one of which the Con- 
ful was in great danger. He had recourfe upon 
this occafion to ftratagem. He difpatched an 
officer to Hiero, as if to treat of peace. The 
King willingly hearkened to that propofal. They 
had feveral interviews, and during thofe confe¬ 
rences, Appius infenfibly retrieved the bad ftep 
he had made. Other propofals paffed between 
fome private perfons of the two armies. The 
Syracufans feemed to defire peace: but the King 
would not hear of it then; probably becaufe 
the Conful, when out of danger, became more 
difficult. 

Thefe different motions took up great part 
of the year. The Conful returned to Meffana, 
in which he left a ftrong garrifon, capable of 
fecuring the city, and then went over to Rhegi- 
um, in order to return to Rome. He was re¬ 
ceived there with great applaufes and univerfai 
joy. His triumph over Hiero and the Cartha¬ 
ginians was celebrated with the greater folemnity 
and concourfe of people, as it was the firft that 
had been obtained over nations beyond the 
feas. 

At the clofing of the Cenfus this year by the 
Cenfors Cn. Cornelius and C. Marcius, the num¬ 
ber of the citizens was found to be two hundred 
ninety two thouland, two hundred twenty-four, 
an exceeding great number, and which feems 

incredible. 
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incredible, when we refleft upon the uninter¬ 
rupted feries of wars from the foundation of 
Rome, and the frequent plagues no lefs deftruc- 
tive than battles. One can never fufficiently ad¬ 
mire the wife policy of the Romans for repair¬ 
ing all thefe Ioffes, which was by incorporating 
great numbers of the people of the conquered 
ftates into the body of the Commonwealth: 
a policy eftablifhed from the reign of Romulus* 
and afterwards pra&ifed with unalterable perfe- 
verance, which was the principal fource of the 
greatnefs of Ronie* and contributed very much 
to render her invincible, by making her fu- 
perior to fo many defeats, of which fome feem- 
ed to make her eternal ruin inevitable. 

This fame year gave birth to a cruel and 
favage cuftom, which however became very 
common in procefs of time, wherein the fhed- 
ding of human blood, in the combats of the 
gladiators, was confidered as the moft agreeable 
fight that could be exhibited to the Roman 
People. It was introduced by the two brothers 
M. and D. Junius Brutus, to do honour to the 
funeral of their father. I fhall fay fomething 
on this head at the end of this volume. 

The veftal Capparortia, convifted of break¬ 
ing her vow of chaftity, prevented thepunilh- 
ment by hanging herfelf. The corrupter and 
accomplices were punifhed according to the 
laws. 

M\ Valerius Maximus. 

M\ Otacilius Crassus, 

The preceding year Rome had been obliged 
to fend one of the two Confute againft the re¬ 
volted (laves of Volfinii in Tufcany. This 
year, not being diverted by other wars, fhe 
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made the two new Confuls go to Sicily. They 
acted there in great concert, fometimes uniting, 
and fometimes dividing their troops 3 beat the 
Carthaginians and Syracufans on feveral occa- 
fions 3 and fpread the terror of the Roman 
arms in fuch a manner almoft throughout the 
whole ifland, that the cities fent from all fides 
to make their fubmiflion to the Confuls: their 
number amounted in all to forty feven, amongft 
which were * Tauromenium and Catina, two 

ftrong places. 

9rw/v con ' Such fpeedy fuccefs induced them to advance 
eluded hi- towarc ] s Syracufe in order to befiege it. Hiero, 

Hie-o and who doubted his own forces, and thofe of the 

Carthaginians, and relied (till lelsupon the faith 
of the latter, and who had a fecret inclination 
for the Romans, in effect of the efteem univer- 
fally conceived for their probity and juftice, 
fent deputies to the Confuls to treat of peace. 
The accommodation was foon concluded. It 
was too much defired on both Tides to be long 
in negotiating. The conditions of the treaty 
were : “ That Hiero fhould reftore to the 
ct Romans the places he had taken from them 
ce or their allies •, that he fliould difmifs the 
“ prifoners without ranfom •, that he (hould pay 
an hundred talents of filver for the expences 
of the war •, that he (hould remain in quiet 
pofTeffion of Syracufe and the cities in its 
dependance.” The principal of thefe "were 
Acrx, Leontium, Megara, Netinas, andTau- 

The treaty was foon after ratified 
Ir was made only for fifteen years; 
but mutual efteem, and good offices on both 
Tides, rendered it perpetual. The Romans had 
no ally more faithful, nor friend more conftant 

* Now Taormina, or the sajlsrn coaft ofSicil y. Catane, 
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than this Prince. Bringing him over from the A - R - 489 - 
fide of the Carthaginians was doing every thing. Aot,c ’ l63 ‘ 
He was of infinite advantage to them, especially 
in refpeft to provifions, the tranfportation of 
which was very difficult before, becaufe the 
Carthaginians were matters of the fea, which 
had put the Romans to abundance of inconve¬ 
niences the preceding year. 

The Carthaginian Genera!, who had failed 
with a fleet to the aid of Syracufe, which he 
expe&ed to find befieged, having received ad¬ 
vice of the treaty concluded between Hiero and 
the Romans, returned fafter than he came. 

The forces of the two new allies being united, 
they took a great number of cities from the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

The Conful Otacilius gave at that time an Punijb- 
ufeful example of feverity, in refpeft to mili- mn [ °f 
tary difeipline, and very conformable to th z^bl'bad 
Roman genius. Some Roman foldiers, on an prrende- 
occafion of danger, had fubmitted to pafs un- red them- 
der the yoke, to preferve their lives. When^"^* 
they rejoined the army, the Conful condemned banner to 
them to incamp feparately without the intrench- the enemy. 
ments, where they were in much lels fecurity ^ rontin - 
than the reft of the army, being more expofed IV ‘ lt 
to the incurfions of the enemy ; befides which 
it was a permanent difgrace, tliat continually 
reproached them with their cowardice, and ani¬ 
madverted to them to wipe out the ftain by fome 
aftion of valour. 

The winter approaching, the Confuls, after Triumph of 
having left fufficient garrifons in the towns, re- Valerius: 
turned to Rome with the reft of the troops. f un ' dln1, 
M\ Valerius, who had diftinguiffied himfelf 
this campaign in a peculiar manner, received 
the honour of a triumph, in which a finvdial 
was carried, a new objeft to the Romans, who 
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till then had diftinguifbed the hours, as the 
people do in the country, by the different height 
of the fun. The fun-dial was horizontal, and 
came from Catina. Valerius afterwards placed 

it upon a pedeftal near the tribunal of ha¬ 
rangues. He alfo caufed a pifture to be fet up 
in the hall Hcftilii , wherein his battle with 
Hiero and the Carthaginians was painted j which 
had not been done before, but afterwards be¬ 
came very common, {a) He was furnamed 
MeJjala , for having delivered the city of Mef- 
iana from danger; which probably, after the 
departure of Appius Claudius, had been attack¬ 
ed again by Hiero and the Carthaginians. He 
was called at firft MeJJana : which name was 
changed infenfibly into that of Mejfala. Sene¬ 
ca, no doubt through inadvertence, fays, that 
this fumame was given him for taking the city 
of Meffana. 

I faid before, that clocks were not known at 
Rome before the Confullhip of Valerius. An 
ancient author, according to Pliny, gives the 
ufe of them a prior date, as early as the eleventh 
year before the war with Pyrrhus * but Pliny 
himfelf invalidates this teftimony. The (b) fun- 
dial, which Valerius brought to Rome, having 
been made for the climate of Catina, did not 
agree with that of Rome, nor^ tell the hours 
right. About an hundred years after the Cen- 
for Marcius Philippus fet up a more regular 
one near that of Valerius. In that interval they 

fr) Primus ex familia Va- (<$) Quod cum ad dim* 
leriorura urbis MefTanse cap* SiciJias deferiptum, ad horas 
tse in fe tranflato nomine Rom$ non conveniret, Mar- 
Meflana appelhtus eft, pau- cius Philippus Cenfor aliud 
latimque vuigo permntante juxtaconftituit. Cenforin.de 
iireras, Meflala diflu* eft. 'die natali, cap. 22. 

Saw- debt evil. vit. c. 13. 

became 
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became common enough at Rome, as appears f R * 4S |* 
from a fragment of Plautus, that Aulus Gellius at ’ C ‘ 13 
has preferred. It is an hungry parafite that 
fpeaks. 

Ut ilium Dii perdant , qui primus horas repperit , 

Quique adeo primus hie fiatuit folarium , 

$ui mihi comminuit mifero arliculalim diem / 

Nam me puero uterus hie erat folarium , 

Multo omnium iftorum optumum £ 5 ? veriffimum , 
l/ii ifte moneiat ejfe, niji cum nihil erat . 

rfww jwd (/?, non eft , nifi foli Inlet. 

Itaque adeo jam oppletum eft oppidum folariis , 

Major pars populi aridi replant fame . 

This kind of dial was of no ufe but when 
the fun fhined. Five years after the Cenfor- A,R> f95* 
fhip of Marcius, another Cenfor (Scipio Na- 
fica) fet up one, which ferved both for day 
and night. It was called a Clepfydra. It fhewed 
all the hours by the means of water, and fome 
wheels that it turned. There is a defeription Vitruv. 
of it in Vitruvius, who, as well as Athemeus 1 *' 9* 
and Pliny, aferibes the invention of it to Cte- 
fibius, a native of Alexandria, that lived under 
the two firft Ptolemies. This Clepfydra dif¬ 
fered from that firft ufed by the Greeks, and af¬ 
terwards by the Romans, to limit the time al¬ 
lowed the oraters to plead •, that was alfo ufed 
in the (a) armies to regulate the four watches of 
the night, of which each was three hours, when 
the lentinels were relieved. 

(<?) Quia impofiibile vide- funt divide vigilijc, ut non 
batur in fpeculis per totum amplius quam tribus horis 
no&em vigilantes fingulos no&urnis necefie fit vigilare. 
permanere, ideo in quatuor Veget. de re mil. iii. ‘8. 
partes ad clepsydram 
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A.R-4S3. What a difference there is between the an- 

3 ' dent clocks, either public or private, and ours! 
I do not know, whether we have a due fenfeof 
fo confiderable a good, that includes fo. many 
conveniences: which certainly is not the effedt 
of chance, but of God’s beneficent attention to 


our wants. 

z Chron. Ail the world knows, that the mod antient 
SXi M * fun-dial mentioned in hiftory, is that ofAhaz 

King of Juda, on which the prophet Ifaiah 
made the fliadow of the fun go back ten de¬ 


grees. 


A’-j/V 


ar:- 


I return to our hiftory. The plague conti- 
*** 011 numg to Ihew itfclf in the city, a Dictator was 
crur.tc, 'dominated for driving the nail, and putting a 

ftoD bv that religious ceremony to the wrath of 




the gods. 

Some colonies were alfo fettled : at Efernte, 
Firmum, and Caftrum, cities of Naples. 
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L. Postumius Gemellus. 
Q^Mamilius Vitulus. 


The Rs- Thefe two Confuls had Sicily for their pro- 
mans i v vince, but with only two legions, which ap- 
conjun~:i:v. p earec [ fufficient fince the alliance with Hiero •, 

and that diminution eafed Rome confiderably 
Siracvfei on the fide of provifions. 
form tbi Having united their troops with thofe of the 
°f A ~ allies, they undertook the fiege of Agrigentum, 
g A flu ills one of the ftrongeft places of Sicily. Its natu- 
fyjgbt, in ral fituation and fortifications rendered it almoft 
zchcbibt impregnable. The Carthaginians, who had 
Cartcagi- f Qre j* een fa t fa Romans, emboldened by the 

71U2H1 art % 1 j 

entires) confideruble aids which they fhould have from 
defeated. Hiero, would undoubtedly form fome impor- 
Po)yb. i. tant enterprize, and that they would proh^Wy 
1 ,9 ‘ attack Agrigentum, had made choice of it for 

their. 
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their place of arms, and with that view had 
{Lengthened it abundantly with every thing ne- Ca 1 
ceffary for a good defence. They at firft had 
fent part of their troops into Sardinia, with de- 
fign either to prevent or retard thepaflage of the 
Romans into Sicily. Finding that precaution 
ineffe&ual, they had made them return, and 
united them with a great body of auxiliary, 
troops from Liguria, the Gauls, and efpecially 
from Spain. 

The Confuls encamped within a mile from 
Agrigentum, and reduced the enemy to fhut 
themfelves up within the walls. The corn was 
now ripe, and aftually upon the ground. As 
it was manifeft, that the liege would be of long 
continuance, the Roman foldiers, folely atten¬ 
tive to cutting and bringing off the grain, dif- 
perfed themfelves farther, and with lefs precau¬ 
tion, than was confident with the proximity of 
a powerful enemy. This negligence was very 
near proving fatal to them, in the entire ruin 
of their army. The Carthaginians falling fud- 
denly upon them, the foragers could not fuftain 
fo warm an attack, and were put to the rout. 

The enemy then advanced to the camp of the 
Romans, and having divided their troops into 
two bodies, the one began to pull up the pali- 
fades, whilft the other attacked the guards poll¬ 
ed there for the defence of the camp. Though 
the latter were much inferior in number to the 
Carthaginians, as they knew that to quit their 
pod was capital with the Romans, they fuf- 
tained the charge with inconceivable refolution. 
Abundance of them were killed, and dill more 


on the fide of the enemy. This vigorous der 
fence gave time for aid to arrive, when the 
Carthaginians, who were engaged, were broke, 
and put to the rout. Thole who had already 

pulled 
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pulled up part of the palifades, were furround- 
ed on all fides, and almoft all cut to pieces * 
the reft were purfiied quite into the city. This 
a&ion, in which the invincible valour of the 
Roman troops retrieved their negligence, ren¬ 
dered the enemy lefs difpofed to make Tallies, 
and the Romans more upon their guard in fo¬ 
raging. 

Sallies accordingly were left frequent from 
thenceforth •, and this determined the Confuls to 
divide their armies into two great bodies, and 
to poft them in the front of two parts of the 
city ; the one facing the temple of Efculapius, 
aad the other upon the great road to Heraclea. 
They forufied the two camps with good lines of 
contravallation and circumvallation : the firft, 
to prevent (allies; and the other to cut off the 
entrance of fuccours or provifions into the place. 
The fpace between the two camps was occupied 
by guards, polled at frnall diftances from each 
other. 

The Romans in all thefe operations had great 
aids from the Hates of Sicily, that had lately 
joined them. Their troops, in conjunction with 
thofe of the Romans, formed an army of an 
hundred thouland men. Convoys of provifions 
were carried for them as far as Erbeffa, from 
whence the Romans brought them into their 
camp, which was not very remote. In effeft 
of thefe fupplies they abounded with every 
thing neceffary. 

The Cege continued in this condition during 
almoft five months, without any confiderable 
action on either fide, nothing palling but fome 
flight fkirmilhes. But in the mean time, the 
Carthaginians fuffered exceedingly, becaufe be¬ 
ing at lead fifty thoufand Ihut up in the place, 
they had confumed almoft all their provifions, 

and 
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and had no hopes, that any fupplies could be A - 
brought in *, fo good a guard did the Romans 
keep to (hut up all the avenues. In confequence 
the evils they had already fuffered, and thofe 
which they apprehended were to come, difcou- 

raged them entirely. 

Hannibal, the fon of Gifgo, who commands 
ed in the place, had fent courier after courier to 
demand aids and provifions. At length Hanno 
arrived in Italy with fifty thoufand foot, fix 
thoufand horfe, and fixty elephants. He landed 
at Liiybaeum with his troops, from whence he 
marched to Heraclea. The inhabitants of Er- 
befiii went thither to him, and promifed to put 
their city into his hands, through which pafifed 
all the convoys for the Romans. Accordingly, 
by their help he made himfelf mafter of it; 
from whenceforth the befiegers were no lefs dif- 
treffed by the want of provifions than the be- 
fieged. They were at length reduced to fuch 
extremities, that they deliberated more than 
once upon raifing the fiege ; and they would 
have been reduced to do it, if Hiero, by at¬ 
tempting every kind of means, had not at laft 
found one, for conveying fome fupplies to them, 
which gave them time to breathe. 

Hanno informed that the Romans were greatly 
diftreffed both by famine, and difeafes, which 
are generally the effeft of it; and on the con¬ 
trary feeing his own troops in good condition, 
refolved to approach nearer the enemy, in order 
to bring them, if pofiible, to a battle. Ac¬ 
cordingly he marched from Heraclea with his 
whole army and fifty elephants, and made the 
Numidian cavalry advance before him, after 
having given them the neceffary inftruftions for 
drawing the Romans into an ambufcade. The 
JJumidians acquitted themfelves exactly of their 

com- 
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commiffion, and advanced to the camp of the 
’ Confuls, with an air of contempt, and a kind 
of infulc- The Romans did not fail to come 
out, and charge them immediately. The Nu- 
midians made fome ftand: and afterwards being 
broke, fled precipitately the fame way that they 
knew Hanno was advancing. The Romans 
purfued them at the heels, till they came up to 
the main body of their army. The farther they 
were from the camp, the more difficult it was 
to retreat. Abundance of them, who could not 
get off, fell on the fpot. 

This fuccefs giving Hanno hopes of a com- 
pleat vidory, he feized an eminence, not above 
fifteen hundred paces from the Roman camp. 
However, though the two armies were fo near 
each other, they did not come to a battle till 
long after *, both fides equally apprehending an 
adion, that could not but be decifive. The 
Romans in particular, being difcouraged by the 
check their cavalry had received, kept clofe 
within their camp: But when they faw that 
their fear difcouraged their allies, and on the 
contrary augmented the boldnefs of the enemy, 
they determined to march out. Hanno beg^n 
then to fear on his fide, and was in no hafte to 
fight. Two months paffed in this manner with¬ 
out any confiderable adion. 

At length, at the warm inflances of Hanni¬ 
bal, who informed him that the befieged could 
not hold out againft the famine, and that many 
of them went over to the enemy, he refolvecj 
to give battle without farther delay, and agreed 
with Hannibal, that he fhould make a fally at 
the fame time. The Conluls, who were ap¬ 
prized of this defign, affeded to remain quiet 
in their camps. This induced Hanno to offer 
them battle with more haughtinefs. He ad¬ 
vanced 
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vanccd quite up to their intrenchments, and re- ^ 
proached them with their abjeft timidity. The 
Romans contented themfelves with defending 
their camp, and only fkirmifiied : which con¬ 
tinually augmented the fecurity of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and their contempt of the enemy. At 
}aft one day, when Hanno came as ufual to at¬ 
tack the intrenchments, Poftumius, according 
to cuftom, made fome troops march out only 
to repulfe him, who fatigued and haraffed him 
from fix in the morning till noon. Then, as 
Hanno w? 3 retiring, the Conful advanced at the 
head of ail the legions to charge him. Though 
he was furprized, not expefting a battle, he 
fought with all poffible valour; fo that the 
victory continued doubtful almoft to the clofe of 
the day. But, as his troops had been very 
much fatigued before the battle, without having 
taken any refrefhment, and the Romans, who 
had prepared themfelves in all refpefts, came 
on with quite frefh force and courage, the match 
was not equal. The defeat began by the mer¬ 
cenary troops of the firft line, who could fuftain 
the fatigue no longer. They not only aban¬ 
doned their poft, but throwing themfelves with 
precipitation into the midft of the elephants, 
and upon the fecond line, difordered all the 
ranks, and drew all the reft after them. The 
other Conful had no lefs fuccefs on his fide, 
and repulfed Hannibal, who had made a fally, 
with vigour into the city, and killed him abun¬ 
dance of men. The camp of the Carthaginians 
was taken. Three elephants were wounded, 
thirty killed, and eleven fell into the hands of 
the Romans. The men were either cut to pieces, 
or difperfed in flight. Of fo numerous an army, 
fome few efcaped with their General to He- 
raclea. 

% 
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Aafc^ Hannibal feeing that the Romans, after the' 
The city ^fatigues of fo rude an action, abandoned them- 
Agrigen- felves to the joy of their viftory, and were 
iu *- ls more remifs than ufual in keeping guard, took 
cfTf advantage of that interval of inactivity and 
/even negleft, and quitted the city in the night at the 
antks. head of his mercenary troops. The Romans* 

who were informed of his departure the next 
morning, immediately purfued him. But as 
he had got a great way before them, they could 
only come up with his rear-guard, part of 
which they handled feverely enough. The in¬ 
habitants of Agrigentum, feeing themfelvesa- 
bandoned by the Carthaginians, put many of 
thofe that remained in the city to the fword, 
either to avenge themfelves upon the authors of 
their miferies, or to make their court to the 
viftors. They had not die better quarter on that 
account. Twenty-five thoufand men of them 
were made flaves. Agrigentum was taken in 
this manner, after a fiege of feven months. A 
great number of other places furrendered them¬ 
felves in confequence to the vidtors. This 
victory was very ufeful and glorious to the Ro¬ 
mans, but it coft them dear. During this fiege, 
more than thirty thoufand men of the Conful’s 
army, and that of the States of Sicily, perifhed 
by different caufes. As the approach of the 
winter would admit no farther enterprizes in Si¬ 
cily, they returned to Meffana in order to re¬ 
pair to Rome. 

L. Valerius Flaccus. 
a Yaffil. T. Otacilius Crassus. 

Both the new confuls had Sicily for their 
province, which then engroffed the attention of 

the 
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the Romans, and they repaired thither, affoon A.R.491. 

• c r 1 j • AntX. 261* 

as the feafon would permit. 


was 


The grief which Hanno felt for his defeat, p 
augmented by the extreme perplexity he nlnnoia 


was in, on account of the revolt of the merce- refpeft to 
nary troops, and efpecially the Gauls, who his mrce ~ 
complained with feditious cries, of not having ^rol^T' 
had their pay for fome months. He endeavou- strat. iii. 
red to mollify them by magnificent promifes of 16. 
the great and fpeedy advantages which he de- z .? nar * 
figned them, and added, that there was a neigh- vul * 3 
bouring city of which he was fure of making 
himfelfmafter by intelligence, and of which he 
intended them the plunder, that would make 
them ample amends for all that was due to them. 

They liked that propolal well •, and imagining 
themfelves very rich already, expreffed their 
gratitude to him for his intentions in their fa¬ 
vour, and congratulated each other upon the 
booty they were going to take. Hanno howe¬ 
ver had ordered his treafurer to go to theConful 
Otacilius as a deferter, under pretext of being 
unwilling to deliver in his accounts to his Gene¬ 
ral ; and to give him advice, that four thoufand 
Gauls had orders to repair the next night to the 
city of* Entella, which was to be furrendered 
to them by treachery ; and that it would be 
eafy to cut them all off, by laying an ambuf- 
cade. Though the Conful did not rely much 
upon the information of a delerter, he howe¬ 
ver did not think it proper to defpife this piece 
of advice entirely, and ported an ambufcade at 
the place. The Gauls did not fail coming thi¬ 
ther at the time. The ambufcade rofe, attacked 
them at unawares, and put them all to the 
fword, but not without felling their lives 


* On the /outbade of the ft and ^ a little to the weft word. 

dearly. 
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dearly. Hanno in confequence had the double 
joy of difeharging his debts without coft, and 
of deftroying a confiderable number of his ene¬ 
mies. How horrid was fuch aconduft! Han¬ 
no, on this occafion, well makes good the pro¬ 
verb applied to the Carthaginians: Punica Fi¬ 
de s, Punic Faith . Could he flatter himfelf, that 
fo black and deteftable a treachery would remain 
unknown to men, and unpunifhed by the Divi¬ 
nity. Accordingly, at the end of this war we 
ihall fee Carthage brought to the very brink of 
deftru&ion, from having broke her word with 
other mercenary foldiers, and refufed to give 
them their arrears. 

The Carthaginians, diffatisfied with Hanno, 
recalled him, and laid a great fine upon him. 
Amilcar, whom we mu ft not confound with 
the father of Hannibal, was fent to command 
in his place. That new general, having no 
hopes of fucceeding againft the Romans in 
battle by land, conceived the defign of trans¬ 
ferring all the operations of the war to the fide, 
on which the Carthaginians had indifputably the 
fuperiority, that is the fea. He therefore ap¬ 
plied himfelf to cruizing with his fleet not 
only upon the coafts of Sicily, of which all 
the cities furrendered themfelves to him, but 
on thofe of Italy, ravaging the country when¬ 
ever he came. There was no new aftion this 
year in Sicily. A kind of partition was now 
made between the inland and maritime cities. 
The firft fided with the Romans, and the latter 
with the Carthaginians. 


Cn. Cor 
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The fifth year of the firft Punic war begins The fo. 
here. The Romans had no reafon to repent mans > i* 
their having undertaken it. Hitherto they had °Jfi er t0 . 

fucceeded both in battles and fiegeSi However, fovereignt^ 
as advantageous as their victory over Hanna of the fea 
might be, they rightly perceived* that as long «**'**. 
as the Carthaginians continued mafters of the ~ 
fea, the maritime cities of the ifland would de- build and 
clare for them, and that they (hould never befit out a 
able to drive them out of thofe places. Befides . 
whichj they were not fatisfied* that Africa 2 ° 0 ^ zl ]* 
fhould remain in peace and tranquility, whilft 
Italy was infefted by the frequent incurfions of 
the enemy. For Carthage was no lefs formida¬ 
ble by her fleets and naval armies, than Rome 
by her legions and land-forces. The Ro¬ 
mans therefore now firft conceived thoughts 
of building a fleet, and difputing the fove- 
reignty of the fea with the Carthaginians. 

The undertaking was bold : but it Jhews the 
valour and greatnefs of mind of that People. 

When they went to Sicily, they had not a Angle 
fhip, though ever fo fmall, equipped for war, 
and had nothing to carry them over but the ca¬ 
noes, of which we have fpoke, and fome vef- 
fels borrowed of their neighbours. They had 
no experience of naval affairs, nor fo much as 
a Angle workman of capacity in the building of 
Jhips. They even did not know the form of a 
quinqueremis, that is, a galley with five rows 
of oars, in which the principal ftrength of fleets 
confifted at that time. But luckily at the begin¬ 
ning of the war, they had taken one that had 
run afhore, which (erved them for a model. 

Vol. IV, E This 
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This induftrious and ingenious People, whom no 
labour difcouraged, and who turned every thing 
to their advantage, learnt from their enemies 
themfelves the art and means for fubduing 
them. The Confuls prefided in this new work. 
The Romans animated by their warm exhorta¬ 
tions, and (till more by their example, applied 
themfelves with incredible ardor and induftry 
in building fhips of all kinds. Whilft they 
were thus employed on one fide, rowers were 
railed on the other, who were taught a manner 
of working entirely unknown to them before. 
They were made to fit upon benches on the fide 
of the fea, in the fame order as in fhips, and 
to praftife, as if aftually at the oar, the diffe¬ 
rent motions of falling back with a fpring in pul¬ 
ling with their arms, and then of extending them 
forwards in order to renew the fame motion, and 
that all together, in concert, and at the inftant 
the fignal was given. In the fpace of two- 
months, an hundred galleys of five benches of 
oars, and twenty of three, were fitted out: fo 
that, fays an author (0), one might almoft have 
believed, chat they were not fhips built by art, 
but trees metamorphofed into galleys by the 
gods. After the rowers had been exercifed for 
fome time in the fhips themfelves, the fleet 
put to fea. The command of the land-army 
fa Sicily fell by lot to Duilius, and of that by 
fea to Cornelius. 

Polybius gives us this account of the building 
of this fleet, and of the preparations of this firft 
naval army of the Romans. We muff not con¬ 
clude from thence, that they had never ufed the 
fea. The contrary is proved by certain monu- 


(<?) Ut non arte fa&£, 
fed qaodam mnnere deortim 
converts in naves, atque 


mutatse arbores viderentur. 
Fhr. ii. 2. 


ments. 
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ments, for the knowledge of which we are in- R - 49 *' 
debted to the fame hiftorian. But. they never C,c * 260 * 
had a fleer, which deferved that name, nor 
probably fhips of feveral benches of oars. 

The Conful Cornelius had advanced before ^ Conm 
with feventeen fhips. The reft of the fleet wa s/ulCorne- 
to follow him at no great diftance. Having 1ius > 
confided too haftily in the people of Lipara 
who had promifed to furrender that ifland and taken and 
city to him by treachery* he approached them, carried to 
and was immediately furrounded by Carthagi- 
nian fhips. He prepared to engage, and to 2 °* 
make a good defence : but the General of the 
enemy having fent to parley with him concern¬ 
ing an accommodation, upon his promife he 
went on board his galley with his principal of¬ 
ficers to treat about the conditions. He had no 
fooner entered it, than the perfidious Carthagi¬ 
nian feized his perfon, and all that accom¬ 
panied him ; and after having made himfelf 
matter of all his fhips, carried his prifoners to 
Carthage. 

He was foon punifhed for his mean treachery. The reft of 
He had advanced with fifty fhips to rake a near 
view of the Roman fleet, to examine of how Cartbagi- 
many fhips it confided, and in what manner nian Ad- 
their crews worked. Full of contempt for ene- mtra ^ 
mies, who were quite new to the fea, he had 
not ufed the precaution to draw up in battle, £ut 
went on without order. On doubling a cape, 
he met the Roman fleet, at the moment he lead 
expefted it. It rowed and made all poflible 
fail, and fell upon that of the Carthaginians 
roughly. This was not a battle, but a chace. 

He lott the bett part of his fhips, and with great 
difficulty eleaped with the reft, 

E 2 
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a. r- 49 i- The victorious fleet having been informed of 
Famsus °* w ^ at happened to Cornelius, fent advice of it 
naval vie - to his Collegue Duilius in Sicily, where he was 
terj gained £ l t h e head of the land-forces, and alfo that it 

»Lr “tie ** was arr * lve ^ there, after having gained an ad- 
coafii of vantage over the enemy. Duilius having left 
Myle. _ the command of his army to the Tribunes, re- 
u paired immediately to the fleet. As it was 
Zonin'* within fight of the Carthaginians at * Myle, 
viiL 377. they prepared for a battle. 

As the galleys of the Romans, built grofsly 
and in hafte, were not very fwift, nor eafy to 
work, they had fupplied that inconvenience by 
a machine invented on the occafion, and which 
was afterwards called -f Corvus , by the means 
of which they grappled with the enemy’s veffels, 
boarded them againft their will, and came im¬ 
mediately to blows. 

The figr.al of battle was given. The Car¬ 
thaginian fleet confided of an hundred and thirty 
fail, commanded by Hannibal, of whom we 
have fpoke before. He was on board a galley 
of feven benches of oars, which had belonged 
to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, whom the 
blow they had juft received, had not taught the 
wifdom of not deipifing their enemies, advanced 
proudly, lefs to fight than to take the fpoils of 
the enemy, of which they conceived themfelvcs 
already matters. They were however a little 
amazed at the machines, which they faw raifed 
upon the prow of each Ihip, and which were 

* Melazzo now, upon the t/ition upon thisfubjeft maybe 
north coaf of Sicily. fecn in hit Polybius , Book I. 

f Polybius gives us a very p. 83. and in the Arts 
c :revmfiantialbuiveryobj’cure and Sciences of the Antients 
defeription of this machine, there are plates and deferip- 
There are feveral kinds of tions of them. See Sett, of 
Corvii Mr. Foliar Ps differ- Art Military. 
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new to them. But they were much more fo, A - R -49»* 
when the fame machines directed againft their Ant,C ‘* 6 °’ 
(hips, and let fall on a fudden, grappled them 
whether they would or r.o, and changing the 
form of the fight s obliged them to come to 
blows as if they had been by land. The flrcngth 
of the Romans confifted in clofe fight: for 
which reafon, when they came board and board, 
by the means of their Corvi, they had a great 
luperiority over the enemy, who excelled them 
only in agility, and add re is in working their 
ffiips, but were inferior to them in every thing 
elfe. Accordingly, they could not fuftain the 
charge of the Romans. The (laughter was hor¬ 
rible. The Carthaginians loft thirty (hips, a 
mongft which was that of the General, who ef- 
caped in a boat not without difficulty. 

He well knew what this defeat was to coft 
him, and immediately difpatched a friend to 
Carthage before the fad news of it could arrive 
there. On entering the Senate he faid : Hanni¬ 
bal has fent me to ask you, whether he is to give 
the Conful battle , who has a numerous fleet tinder 
hi$ command? He was anfwered unanimoufty, 
that there was no occafion to hefitate upon that 
head. He has done fo , Gentlemen , added he, 
and has been defeated. This was putting it out 
of the power of his judges to condemn him ; 
becaufe they could not do it after what had paf- 
fed, without condemning themfelves. In.con- 
fequence at his return, he was only diverted of 
the command. 

After the General’s flight, the fhips that re¬ 
mained were at a great lofs. They were afhamed 
to retire from the battle, without having fhared 
in the danger, fuffered any thing, or being 
pufhed by the enemy :• but they did not dare to 
attack him, fo much did they dread thofe new 
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Ajitc^6o anc ^ Cerr ^ e machines, from which they could not 

’ efcape. Accordingly, when they did make an 
effort, they were borne down by their means. In 
this fecond battle, and the former, fourteen 


fhips were funk and thirty one taken ; with 
feven thoufand prifoners, and three thoufand 
killed. Such was the fuccefsof the naval bat¬ 


tle fought near the iflands of Lipara. 

The firft good effeft of the vi&ory was the 
deliverance of * Segefta, which was very much 
preffed by the Carthaginians, and reduced to the 
laft extremity. Duilius, after having caufed the 
fiege to be raifed, attacked and tookMacella f, 
Amilcar not dadng to come againft him. The 
campaign being almoft over, the Conful return¬ 
ed to Rome. His abfence reinftated the affairs 


of the Carthaginians confiderably, and many ci¬ 
ties, either voluntarily returned to their obedi¬ 
ence to them, or were reduced todofo. 

AW It is eafy to conceive with what tokens of joy 

^Tlius was rece i ve d at Rome. Extraordinary 

Jt lus ‘ honours were paid the author of a kind of glory 

entirely new. He was the firft of all the Ro¬ 
mans to whom a naval triumph was granted. 
A monument of this victory was erefted in the 
Forum, which was a columna Rojirata of white 
marble, with an infcription that mentioned the 
number of Ihips, which were either taken or 
funk, and the fums of gold and filver brought 
into the treafury. This column fubfifts to this 
day, and its infcription is one of the moft an- 
tient monuments of the Latin tongue, which 
was fldll very grofs and imperfeft in thofe times. 
Duilius in fome meafure perpetuated his triumph 


* On the weft of Sicily , near the fea. 

■f- A rrnre inland place than Segefta. 

during 
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during his whole life, (a) For that purpofe, A - Ri 49*’ 
when he returned at night from fupping in the Ftorus li.°* 
city, he always walked with a torch and a mu- 2. 
fician before him: an unexampled diltinftion 
of a private perfon, and which he affumed him- 
felf; fo much confidence did the glory he had 
acquired, give him, and fo much did it raife 
him above rules. 


L. Cornelius Scipio. a.r. 493 . 

C. AqUILIUS FlORUS. Ant.C.ays 


The provinces of thefe Confuls, as before, Expedite 
were Sicily and the fleet. The Senate left him , on 
to whom the fleet fhould fall, at !«k. to land Sar fr ta a 
in Sardinia or Corfica, if he thought fit. T he Ta. 
lots gave this province to Cornelius, who irn ■ Freinfli. 
mediately fet out. This was the firft expedi- vllL 12—1 
tion of the Romans agatnft: Sardinia and 2 "* 

Corfica. 

Thefe two iflands are fo near each other, that 
they might be taken almoft for one and the 
fame: but they differ very much in the nature 
of their foil and climate, as well as in the ge¬ 
nius and character of their inhabitants. Sardi¬ 
nia was otherwife called Ichnufa , It does not 
give place in extent to the greatcft iflands in the 
Mediterranean, nor for goodnefs to die mod 
fertile, (b) Valerius Maximus, fpeaking of Si¬ 
cily and Sardinia, calls them the abundant 
feeders and nourifliers of Rome. It was rich 
in cattle, bore excellent corn in great plenty, 


(a) C. Duilium—redeun- ferat: tantum licentia? dabat 
tem a ccena fenem f<epe vi- gloria. Cic. de SeneR. n. 44. 
debam puer. ( 7 / is Cato who (£) Siciliam & Sardiniam, 
/^£/)Beleftabaturcereofu- benigniflimas urbis noftrae 
nali, k tibicinej quae fibi nul- nutrices. Val. Max. viii. 6. 
lo exemplo privatum fump- 
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and had many mines both of gold and filver. 

The air has been counted bad in all feafons, but 
efpecially in fummer. The principal city was 
Caralis , now called Cagliari , oppofite to Africa, 
and has a good port. 

Corfica, called by the Greeks Cyrnus , is not 
to be compared to Sardinia, either for extent or 
power. It is mountainous, rough, inacceffible, 
and uncultivated in many places. The inhabi¬ 
tants partake of the nature of the foil, and are 
of a grofs and brutal - difpofition. They bear 
iubjedion with great reluftance, and are averfe 
to all matters. They had feveral cities, but not 
much frequented: the principal were Aleria, a 
colony of the Phoceans, and Nicea, a colony 
of the Hetrurians. It is now divided into two 
parts, the one on this fide of the mountains, in 
which there are five and forty fmall diftrifts, 
that they call Pi eves, wherein are Baftia the 
capital of the ifland, Balagnia, Calvi, Corte, 
Aleria, and the cape of Corfica; the other 
part beyond the mountains, in which there are 
one and twenty diftrifts or Pieves; the princi¬ 
pal cities are Ajazzo, Boniface, Porto-Vecchio, 
and Sana. 

The Carthaginians had long made war with 
the inhabitants of thefe two iflands, and had at 
length pofiefied themfelves of the whole coun¬ 
try, except fuch places as were inacceffible and 
impracticable, to which no army could approach, 
and where it was impoffible to force them. As 
it was more eafy to overcome the bodies, than 
the minds of thefe people, the Carthaginians 
had recourfe to a ftrange method in refpect to 
them, which was to root up all their corn and 
other productions of the earth, in order to hold 
them in entire dependance, by obliging them to 
fetch every thing neceflary to life from Africa, 

and 
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and by prohibiting them, upon pain of death, 
either to fow grain or to plant fruit trees. A- De mirab! 
riftotle, who relates this faft, does not mention Aufcult. 
at what time it was. How capable was foP* n 59- 
cruel and inhuman a treatment to irritate a peo¬ 
ple naturally fierce, and enemies to every kind 
of fubjeftion! To reduce them, it was necef- 
fary not to root up the corn from their lands, but 
the love of liberty natural to all men from their 
hearts; or to fpeak more properly, pains ihould 
have been taken to foften and polilh their man¬ 
ners, by treating them with gentlenefs and hu¬ 
manity. The Carthaginians in confequence 
could never make themfelves entirely mailers 
of this people, ( a) fufficiently fubjefted to obey 
but not to be treated like (laves, as Tacitus fays 
of the people of Great-Britain. 

The Conful Cornelius advances towards thefe 
iflands, and firft took Aleria in Corficaafter 
which all the other places furrendered themfelves. 

From thence he went to Sardinia. He fell in, 
on his way, with the enemy's fleet, which he 
put to flight. He intended to attack Olbia 
but finding himfelf too weak, and that city in 
too good a condition to defend itfelf, he re¬ 
nounced the fiege, and returned to Rome in 
order to raife more numerous forces. At his re¬ 
turn he was more fortunate. Having defeated 
and killed Hanno in a battle, he took the city. 

The Conful ordered the funeral^ the Carthagi¬ 
nian General to be folemnized in an honourable 
manner convinced that fuch an aft of huma¬ 
nity, in refpeft to an enemy, would very much 
exalt the luftre of the viftory he had gained. 

That aftion fuits the probity and virtue of Cor¬ 
nelius, as attefled by an antient infcription, 

(rf) Jam domiti ut paveant, nondum ut ferviant. Tacit, 
in vit. Agric. c. 13 . 

which 
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which I fhall repeat here, becaufe it is fhort; 
but it includes the moft perfed: praife, in laying, 
that Cornelius held the firft rank amongft the 
perfons of worth and honour. Hone oinom ploe - 
rumei cofentiont duonorum optimom fuijfe virom: 

which, according to the manner of later ages, 
would be wrote, Rune umm plurimi confentiunt 
honorum optimum fuijfe virum. 

Rome faw herfelf expofed at that time within 
her own walls to an exceeding danger, from 
which flie was preferved by extreme good for¬ 
tune. The fad is as follows. The rowers, in 
the Roman fleets, were compofed partly of freed- 
men, who from flaves had been made Roman 
citizens, and partly of foldiers furnilhed by the 
allies. Both the one and the other were called 
focii navales , as we find in federal parts of Livy. 
They were lifted, and took an oath, as foldiers. 
In the fecond Punic war, as the public treafury 
was exhaufted, the citizens were obliged to fur- 
nifh, and maintain at their own expence, a cer¬ 
tain number of their flaves for rowers, according 
to the amount of their eftates. At the time of 
which we are fpeaking, there were four thoufand 
men at Rome, moft of them Samnites, fent by 
the allies to make up the number of rowers. As 
they had a declared averfion for the fea-fervice, 
they were continually talking with each other 
upon the misfortune to which-they were going 
to be expofed. , This inflamed them to fuch a 
degree, that they formed the defign of burning 
and plundering the city. Three thoufand flaves 
entered into this confpiracy. Happily one of 
the officers of the Samnites difeovered the plot, 
and informed himfelf in all the circumftances of 
it, which he immediately imparted to the Se¬ 
nate, who ftifled it in its birth, and before it 
could break out. 


The 
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The Conlul Florus did no great exploits in ^ R * - m* 
Sicily. Cornelius, having driven the Cartha- *' ,255 ‘ 
ginian arms both out of Corfica and Sardinia, 
triumphed with great glory. 

SECT. II. 

The Conful Atilius is preferved in great danger by 
the courage of Calpurnius Flamma , a Legio¬ 
nary Tribune. He beats the Carthaginian fleet. 

Regulus is elected Conful. Famous battle of 
Ecnoma gained by the Romans at fea. The two 
Confuls go to Africa , take Clypea , and ravage 
the whole country. Regulus continues to com¬ 
mand in Africa in quality of'Proconful: his 
Collegue returns to Rome. Regulus demands a 
fuccejfor. Battle with the ferpent of Bagrada . 

Battle gained by Regulus. He takes Tunis. Hard 
propofals of peace offered by Regulus to the 
Carthaginians: they refufe them . The arrival 
of Xanthippus the Lacedemonian revives the cou¬ 
rage and confidence of the Carthaginians. Re - 
gulus is defeated in a battle by Xanthippus , and 
taken prifoner. Xanthippus retires. Reflexions 
of Polybius upon that great event. A new fleet 
built at Rome . The Carthaginians raife the 
fiege of Clypea. The Confuls go to Africa with 
a numerous fleet. After gaining two battles, they 
put to fea again to return into Italy. The Ro¬ 
man fleet is difperfed by a dreadfulftorm upon 
the coafls of Sicily. The Carthaginians befiege , 
and take Agrigentum. The taking of Panor- 
mtis by the Romans is followed by the furrender 
of many places. The Romans , dfcouraged by 
feveral floipwrecks , renounce the fea. Lipara 
taken. Di/obedience of an officer feverely pu- 
nifhed. Remarkable feverity of the Cenfors. 

The Senate turn their whole efforts again to the 

war 
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war by fea. Famous battle by land near Panor - 
mus gained by the Preconful Metellus over the 
Carthaginians. The elephants that were taken 
are fent to Rome. Manner in which they are 
made to pafs the fir ait. The Carthaginians fend 
Ambajfadors to Rome to treat of peace , or of 
the exchange of prifoners. Regulus accompanies 
them. He declares againfl the exchange; He 
returns to Carthage , where he is put to death in 
the mofi cruel torments. Reflexions upon (he 
conjiancy and patience of Regulus . 


A. R • 

Ant.C* -5$. 


A. Atilius Calatinus, 

C. Sulpicius Paterculus. 


Sic*' and 
taking cf 
Mjtipra- 
ta. 

Zonar. 
viii. 388. 
Liv. Epit. 

xvii. 

A. Gel!. 



in. 
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TILIUS, to whom the command of the 
land-army in Sicity had fallen by lot, con¬ 
fined himfelf to the fiege of Mytiftrata *, a very 
ftrong place, which his predeceffors had attack¬ 
ed at different times, but always without fuccefs. 
After a long refiftance the Carthaginian garrifon 
tired with the cries and lamentations of the wo¬ 
men and children, who eagerly demanded that 
an end Ihould be put to the cruel evils the city 
had longfuffered, quitted the place in the night, 
and left the inhabitants at liberty to difpofe of 
their fate as they thought fit. The next morn¬ 
ing they opened their gates to the Romans. 
Their fubmifiion, which was entirely volunta¬ 
ry, deferved the kindeft and mofl; indulgent 
treatment. But the foldiers, who had fuffered 
the length of the fiege with impatience, trans¬ 
ported with fury, and hearkening only to re¬ 
venge, put all to the fvvord without regard to 
ageorfex, till the Conful, to put an end to the 
(laughter, caufed declaration to be made, that 
the foldiers (hould have the money for which the 


Situated zeeflward, near tbt river Alafut. 


prifoners 
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prifoners were fold. Avarice prevailed over 
cruelty, and difarmed thofe frantic wretches. 

The citizens that efcaped their fury were fold ; 
and the place was plundered and afterwards 

deftroyed. 

The fame Conful having entered a valley, The Conful 
commanded by an eminence, upon which the » 
Carthaginian General was pofted, could not have f '„" v t e at 
dilengaged himfelf, and muft have perifhed danger by 
there with all his troops, but for the valour and the valour 
boldnefs of one of his officers. He was ealled, *f Gaiter- 

i n • • ,rtnus blam- 

according to the molt common opinion, (lor ma \ e , 
authors differ concerning the name of that brave gionary 
man) Calpurnius Flamma, and was Tribune of T I ibune :. 
a legion. After the example of the Decii, he * orus 1U 
expofed himfelf, with three hundred men intre- AuL Cell, 
pid like himfelf, to certain death to preferve iii. 7. 
the army. Let us die , faid he to them, and by 
our deaths deliver the Conful and the legions . He 
fet out, and found means to feize a neighbour¬ 
ing eminence. The enemy did not fail to go 
thither to diflodge him. Though their num¬ 
ber was fmall, as they were determined to perifh, 
they fold their lives dear, made an horrible 
flaughter, and defended themfelves long enough 
to give the Conful opportunity to fave thearmy, 
whilft the enemy was folely intent upon driving 
them from that eminence. The Carthaginians, 
feeing their defign fruftrated, retired. 

The fequel of fo heroic an aftion is quite 
wonderful, and exalts the luftre of it. Calpun- 
nius was found in the midft of an heap of dead 
bodies both of his own men and the enemy, 
and was the only one that refpired among them. 

He was covered all over with wounds * but 
happily not one of them was mortal, and was 
carriea off a^d dreffed : infinite care was taken 
cfhim ; and being perfeftly cured, he did his 

country 
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country good fervice Jong after. To be taken 
* 5 * in this manner out of an heap of the dead, is 
almoft to come out of the grave, and to furvive 
one’s felf. Cato, from whom Aulus Gellius 


extracted the account of this couragious action, 
compares it to that of (a) Leonidas amongft 
the Greeks at Thermopylae, with this difference, 
that the valour of the Spartan King was cele¬ 
brated by the praifes and applaufes of all Greece, 
and the remembrance of it preferved in all hif- 
tories, and tranfmitted down to pofterity by 
paintings, flatues, inferiptions, and every kind 
of public monuments that perpetuate the 
name and glory of great men : whereas a 
moderate and tranfient praife, a crown of turf 
(corona graminea) was all the reward of the 
Roman tribune. How many heroic actions of 
our armies are at this day ftill lefs known and 
lefs celebrated than that of Calpurnius Flamma! 
He was very well fatisfied with his fate, and 
thought himfdffufficiently honoured. And in¬ 
deed, (b) of all the crowns with which the ex¬ 
ploits of the Roman citizens were rewarded, that 
of turf was far the moft glorious, and took 
place even of thofe of gold fet with diamonds. 
In thefe happy times the Romans were not at all 
fenfible to intereft, and would have thought it 


(a) Leonidas Lacedsmo- 

n'ras laudatur, qui fimile apud 
Thermopylas fecit. Propter 
cjus motes omnes Gracia 
gioriam atquegra tiara praci- 
puam claritudinis inclutiffi- 
inz decoravere monimentis, 
fignis, ftatuis, elogiis, hifto- 
riis, aliifqae rebus gratiili- 
mum id ej us fa&um habuere. 
At Tribuno militum parva 
laus pro faftis reli&a, qui 


idem fecerat, atque rem fer- 
vaverat. Cato, apud Aul. 
Gell. 

(£) Corona quidem nulla 

fait graminea nobilior, in 
majeftate populi terrarum 
principis,pramiifque glorize. 
Gemmats & aurese—poft 
hanc fuere, funtque cunte 
magno intervallo, magnaque 
differentia, Plin. xxii. 3. 


difhonoii- 
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(^honouring themfelves to aft from fuch mean a.r. 494. 
and abjeft motives. Glory, and the pleafure of AntC * a5 ** 
ferving their country, were deemed the only 
rewards worthy of virtue. 

The conful made an advantageous amends for 
his fault by reducing ieveral cities of Sicily. 

His coliegue had at the fame time fuch good 
fuccefs in Sardinia, that he ventured to go from 
thence with his fleet to Africa. The alarm was 
great there. Hannibal, who was at Carthage 
after his flight from Sicily, received orders to 
go againft the Conful. The two armies were 
feparated by a furious tempeft, and both driven 
into the ports of Sardinia. A battle enfued Polyb. I 
near that ifland. Hannibal was defeated by his 2 v 
own fault, and had mod of his fhips taken. 

The troops, who afcribed their defeat to his te¬ 
merity, avenged themfelves upon him by cru¬ 
cifying him, which was the ufual punilhment 
amongft the Carthaginians. 

C. Duilius was Cenior this year with L. Cor- Fa{ b 
nelius Scipio. Capit * 


C. Atilius Regulus. 
Cn. Cornelius Blasio. 


A. R. 495* 
Ant.C. 2r^7* 


Regulus was aftually employed in * fowing 
his land, when the officers fent by the Senate, 
came to inform him, that he (a) was elefted 
Conful. Happy times, when poverty was fo 
much in honour, and Confuls were taken from 

* For this re af oh be was runt. Cic. pro Rofc. Amtr. 
furnamed Serranus. n. 50. 

(<?) Illis temporibus ab a- Sed ills ruftico opere at- 
ratroarceiTebantur,qui Con- trits manus falutem publi- 
fules fierent—Atilium fua cam ftabiiierunt, ingentes 
manu fpargentem femen, hoftium copias pefium dede- 
qui raiffi erant, convene- runt, VaL Max. iv. 4. 
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Ant^c^'* t ^ ie pl° w * Thofe hands enured to country k-* 
’ o7 ‘ hours, fuftained the State, and cut to pieces the 
numerous armies of its enemies. 


Some prodigies happened about this time up¬ 
on the Alban mountain, in feveral other places, 
and in the city itfelf. The Senate ordered, that 
faaifices fhould be offered, and the games, cal¬ 
led Fer'us Latin#, celebrated again. For this 
purpofe a Dictator was nominated. 

Polyb.i. The Conful Regulus, (this is not the great 

Regulus) who commanded the Roman fleet, 
having landed at Tyndarida a city of Sicily, op- 
pofue to Lipara, and having defcryed the Car¬ 
thaginian fleet under Amilcar in motion there 
without order, he fet out firft with ten fhips, and 
commanded the reft to follow him. The Car¬ 


thaginians feeing the enemy divided, and not in 
a good difpofition, feme only going on board, 
whilft others were weighing anchor, and the 
advanced guard very diftant from thofe that 
followed, they flood towards that guard, fur- 
rounded and funk all the galleys, except that 
of the Conful, which was in great danger: but 
as it was well fupplied with rowers, and lighter 
than the reft, it happily extricated itfelf, and 
got clear. It was a great fault in the Admiral 
to advance rafhly with fo fmall a number of 
fhips, without being apprized of the enemy’s 
force. He had the good fortune to repair it 
foon. The reft of the Roman fhips arrived 
•prefently after, drew up in a line, charged the 
Carrhaginians, took ten of their fhips, and 
funk eight. The reft retired into the iflands of 
Lipara. 


L. Man- 
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L. Manlius Vulso. a r 5> 

CffiDICIUS. Ant.C.256 

' I \ 

The laft of thefe Confuls dying in office, to 
him was fubftituted 

t 

M. Atilius Regulus II. 

The Romans had ftrengthened themfelves ex- famous 
ceedingly at fea the preceding years, and gained b * ttle °f 
many battles ♦, they however confidered all the 
advantages they had gained hitherto, as trials the Ro¬ 
und preparations for a great enterprise which >*ans. . 
they meditated : this was to attack the Cartha- *• 
ginians in their own country. The latter feared 2 30, ‘ 

nothing fo much, and to avert fo dangerous a 
blow, refolved to come to a battle whatever it 
cbft them. 

Dreadful preparations were made on both 
fides. The Roman fleet confided of three hun¬ 
dred and thirty (hips, and carried an hundred 
and forty thoufand men*, each (hip having three 
hundred rowers, and an hundred and twenty 
combatants. That of the Carthaginians, com¬ 
manded by Amilcar and Hanno, had ten (hips 
more, and men in proportion. I defire the 
reader to take particular notice of the greatnefs 
of this armament, which mud give him a quite 
different idea, from what we ufually have of the 
navies of the ancients. 

The Romans anchored firft at Meflaha: from 
thence they left Sicily on their right, and doub¬ 
ling the cape of Pachynus, they bore away 
towards * Ecnoma ; becaufe their army was in 
that neighbourhood. As to the Carthaginians, 

* Ecnoma. a city and the mouth ofHimera, or Salfi, 

tsyanta in called Di Iica ta, near upon the fouth fide of Sicily. 

■ * • 

Vo l. IV., F they 
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a-r- 490. ^ey advanced towards Lilybseum, and from 
Ant.c.z56. t0 H erac ] ea 0 f Minos. The two fleets 

foon came in fight. One could not behold two 
fuch great fleets, and armies, nor be witnefs of 
the extraordinary movements they made in pre¬ 
paring for battle, without being ftruck with 
fome dread at the fight of the danger, which 
two of the moft powerful people of the earth 
* were upon the point of experiencing. 

The Romans kept themfelves in a readinefs 
to fight if the enemy offered them battle, and 
to make a defcent in their country, if they did 
not prevent it. They chofe the beft of their 
land troops, and divided their whole army into 
four parts, of which each had two names. The 
firft was called the firft legion and the fir ft 
fquadron, and fo of the reft, except the fourth, 
which was called the Tn’tfri/, a name given by 
the Romans to the laft line of the land army. 

Reflecting, that they were going to fight in 
the open fea, and that the enemy’s ftrength con¬ 
fided in the hghtnefi of their Ihips, they thought 
k necefiary to fix upon a fecure order of battle, 
and one which could not eafily be broke. In 
order to this the two veffels of fix benches of 
oars, on board of which were the two Confuls 
Regulus and Manlius, were placed in the front 
fide by fide. Each of them was followed by 
a line or file of fhips, of which the one formed 
the firft, and the other the fecond, fquadron. 
The veflels of each line kept off, and enlarged 
the fpace in the middle, in proportion as they 
drew up, and kept their heads turned outwards. 
The two firft fquadrons drawn up in this order, 
formed the two fides of an acute-angled triangle. 
The fpace in the middle was void. The third 
fquadron formed the bafe of the triangle, ex¬ 
tending in breadth from the end of the firft 

fquadron 
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fquadron to that of the fecond. Thus the order A - R * 
of battle had the figure of a triangle. This 
third fquadron towed the tranfports difpofed in 
a long line behihd it; And laft of ill was th$ 
fourth fquadron, or the Triarii, which was fo 
drawn up, as to extend at both ehds beyond the 
line that preceeded it. . 

This order of battle adapted in the whole 
either to motion or aftion, and at the fame time 
very difficult to break, was entirely extraordi¬ 
nary, and perhaps unexampled,- but without- 
doubt founded upon good reaforis, for which 

fkillful in naval affairs can account,* 

I content 


perfons 

though above my comprehenfion. 


myfelf, in order to affift the reader to conceive' 
it the more eafily, to exhibit the image of it to 
his eyes in this place. 

Whilft all things were preparing hr this man¬ 
ner, the Carthaginian Generals exhorted their 
foldiers, by telling them very fuccin&ly, “ that 
“ by gaining the battle, they would have no 
“ war to fuftain, except in Sicily; whereas if 
u they loft it, they would be obliged to defend 
u their own country, and all that was deareft 
iC to them in the world.They then gave or¬ 
ders for the troops to go on board their fhips 
and prepare for battle, which the foldiers exe¬ 
cuted with joy and difpatch, extremely animated 
by the powerful motives, which had juft been 
laid before them in few words, and ffiewing a 
courage and confidence capable of intimidating 
the enemy. 

The Carthaginian Generals-, regulating, the 
difpofition of their fleer by that of the Romans* 
divided it into three fquadrons, drawn up in one 
line. They eXtended the right wing towards the 
main fea, by removing' it a little from the cen¬ 
tre, as if to furround the enemy, and’ tUrned 

F 2 their 
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their heads towards them. To the left wing 
they joined a fourth fquadron, drawn up in a 
curve line, inclining towards the fhore. Hanno 
the General, who had been worfted at the fiege 
of Agrigenttim, commanded the right wing, 
and had with him the fhips and galleys that 
were fitted by their lightnefs to furround the 
enemy. Amilcar, who had already command¬ 
ed at Tyndarida, referved the centre and the 
left to himfelf. During the battle, he made ufe of 
a ftratagem, which might have occafioned the 
ruin of the Romans, if his fleet had made the 
ufe of it that they ought. As the Carthaginians 
were drawn up in a Angle line, which therefore 
feemed eafy to be broke, the Romans began by 
attacking the centre. Upon which, in order to 
feparate their army, orders were fent to the 
centre of the Carthaginians to retreat. Accord¬ 
ingly it fled ♦, and the Romans differing them- 
felves to be carried away by their ardor, pur- 
fued thofe that gave way with a rafli impetuofi- 
ty. The firft and fecond fquadrons, in effeft of 
this movement, feparated from the third, which 
had the tranfports in tow; and from the fourth, 
in which were the Triarii intended to fupporc 
them. When they were at a certain diftance a 
fignal was hoifled in Amilcar’s fhip, upon which 
thofe that fled, faced about vigoroufly againft 
their purfuers. The battle now grew warm on 
both fides; the Carthaginians had the advantage 
of the Romans by the lightnefs of their fhips, 
and their addrefs and faculty in advancing and 
retiring: but the vigour of the Romans in the 
charge, their Corvi for grappling with the ene¬ 
my’s fhips, the prefence of their Generals who 
fought at the head of them, and in whofe fight 

they ardently defired to fignalize themfelves, in- 
fpired them with no lefs confidence, than the 

Cartha- 
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Carthaginians had on their fide, 
attack in this part of the fleets. 


Such was the A * R - 4*6- 

Ant- 0.2.56* 


At the fame time Hanno, who commanded 


the right wing, and in the beginning of the bat¬ 
tle had kept at fome diftance from the reft of 
the navy, advancing into the open fea, veered 
about to charge the fhips of the Triarii in the 
rear, and put them into confufion. On the 
other fide, the Carthaginians of the left wing, 
who were near the land in a curve line, changed 
their fituation, drew up in front, keeping their 
heads oppofite to the enemy, and charged the 
xhird fquadron, that had the tranfports in tow. 
That fquadron immediately let go the vefiels 
made faft to them, and came to blows. Thus 


the whole battle was divided into three parts, 
each engaging at a very great diftance from the 
other. The viftory was a long time doubtful, 
and wavered between both parties. But at 
length the fquadron commanded by Amilcar, 
not being able to refill longer, was put to flight, 
and Manlius made faft the fhips he had taken to 
his own. Regulus went to aid the Triarii and 
tranfports with the galleys of the fecond fqua- 
dron, which had not fuffered at all. "Whilft he 


was engaged with Hanno’s fleet, the Triarii, 
who were almoft reduced to furrender, refumed 


courage, and returned to the charge with vi¬ 
gour. The Carthaginians, attacked in front and 
rear, and furrounded by this new aid, in their 
confufion gave way and made off*. . 

Things were in this ftate, when Manlius re¬ 
turned, and perceived the third fquadron driven 
towards the ihore by the left wing of the Car¬ 
thaginians. The tranfports and Triarii being 
fafe, Regulus and he joined, in order to extri¬ 
cate that fquadron out of the danger, in which 
it was. For it was in a manner befieged, and 

F 3 would 
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would infallibly have been defeated, if the Car¬ 
thaginians had not contented themfelves with 
hemming it in towards the fhore, for fear of 
boarding and clofe fight. The Confuls arrived;, 
furrounded the Carthaginians, and took fifty of 
their fhips with all their crews. Some having 
flood in for the land found their fafety in flight. 
Such were the events of the different attacks, 
in ail which the Romans had the advantage, and 
gained a compleat vidory. For twenty-four of 
their (hips that were funk, the Carthaginians 
loft thirty : no fhip of the Romans fell into the 
hands of the enemy, and the latter had fixty- 
four taken. 

The fruit of this vidory was, as the Romans; 
had projeded, their failing to Africa, after hav¬ 
ing refitted their (hips, and fupplied them with 
all things neceffary for a long war in a ftrange 
country. The Carthaginian Generals feeing that 
they could not prevent their paflage, would at 
leaft have retarded it for fome weeks, in order 
either to give Carthage time to put itfelf into a 
condition of defence, or to fend them the aids 
they expeded. The queftion was to make pro¬ 
posals of peace to the Confuls. Amilcar did 
not dare to go to them in perfon, left the Ro¬ 
mans ftiould feizehim, by way of reprizal, for 
the Conful Cornelius Afina, treacheroufly taken 
five years before and fent in chains to Carthage. 
Hanno was bolder. He went to the Confuls, 
and declared, that he was come to treat of peace 
with them, and to make, if poflible, a good 
alliance between the two States. He heard 
however fome Romans about the Confuls mur¬ 
mur about Cornelius Afina, and adually fay, 
that they ought to follow that example on this 
occafion. If you do that , fays Hanno, you mil 

h as bad as ibe Africans The Confuls filenced 

their 
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their attendants, and addrefling themfelves to A - R - 496. 
Hanno, faid: (a) Ton need be under no appre- Ant ‘ C,2f6, 
benfions on that head : the faith of Rome fecures 
you from that fear . They did not enter into a 
conference with him concerning an accommoda¬ 
tion. They well perceived with what view he 
came: befides which, the great fucceffes they 
promifed themfelves, made them prefer war to 
peace. 

Some days after the Confuls fet out with the Flor. ii. 2. 
fleet, but not without extreme repugnance on 
the fide of fome foldiers, and even officers, whom 
the name only of the fea, a long voyage, and 
the coaft of an enemy greatly difpirited. Man- 
nius, one of the legionary Tribunes, diftin- 
guifhed himfelf more than the reft, and from 
complaints and murmuring went fo far as to 
refute to obey. Regulus, who was a man of 
great fteadinefs and authority, pointing to the 
rods and axes carried by the Liftor, told him in 
a menacing tone, that he knew bow to make him - 
felf be obeyed , ( b ) One fear got the better of 

the other, and the menace of prefent death 
made him a refolute navigator, 

They had a good voyage, without being The two 
crofted by any ftorm or other bad accident. The Confuls 
•firft ffiips came to an anchor on the coaft near 
the promontory of * Hermseum, which lying make them - 
in the gulf of Carthage, projefts into the fea /elves 
on the fide towards Sicily. They waited there 
for the reft of the fleet, and when it came up, 
fleered along the coaft as far as Afpis, otherwise the Ms 

country. 

{a) Ifto te metu, Hanno, fecit audaciam. Flor. Polyb. j. 

fides civitatis noftrae liberal:. * It is believed to be the 3 °> 3 ** 
VaL Hax. vi. 6. fame as the promontory of 

(< h ) Securi diilrifta Impera- Mercury or Hermceum, not(/ 
tor metu mortis nayigandi (ailed Good Cape. 
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49^; called * Clypea. They landed there, and 
23 ' having drawn their fhips afhore, they covered 
them with an intrenchment; and on the refufal 
of the inhabitants to open their g^tes, they be- 
fieged the place. 

It is eafy to conceive the trouble and emo? 
tion, which the arrival pf the Romans, occa- 
fioned amongft the Carthaginians. From the 
moment they received advice of the lofs of the 
battle of Ecnoma, the alarm became general 
throughout the whole country. Convinced that 
the Confute, encouraged by their great, and 
feemingly unexpe&ed, fuccefs, would not fail 
to advance with their victorious troops to Car¬ 
thage, if it were only to infulc it; they were in 
continual apprehenliqns, and expe&ed every mo¬ 
ment to fee the army Qf the enemy before their 
gates. 

The Confute, on their fide, as foon as they 
became mailers of Clypea, after having fortifi¬ 
ed it well, made it their place of arms: they 
then difpatched couriers to Rome, to give the 
Senate advice of their fuccefsful landing, and to 
receive its orders concerning the farther opera¬ 
tions of the war. In the mean time, they dif- 
perfed themfelves about the flat country, der 
ftroyed it in a terrible manner, carried off a 
vaft number of cattle, with twenty thoufand pri- 
foners. They found jhe land rich and fertile 3 
which had not felt the fword of an enemy fince 
tfte irruption of Agathocles, that is to fay, du¬ 
ring fifty years. 

The courier being returned from Rome, 
brought back the Senate’s orders, who had 
thought proper to continue Regulus in the com¬ 
mand of the army in Africa as Proconful, and 

9 Kxv Quipb, Mkd the promontory of Mercury. 
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to recal his collegue, with a great part of the 
fleet and army, leaving Regulus only forty *’ ’**•' 
ftiips, fifteen thoufand foot, and five hundred 
horfe. Part of the fleet might have been nccef- 
fary for preferving the conquefts in Sicily ; but 
to reduce the forces of the Conful to fo fmall a 
number of Ihips and men, was evidently re¬ 
nouncing the advantages to be expe&ed from 
the defcent in Africa. 

Manlius, before winter came on, fet out with 
the reft of the fleet and army. Zonaras tells us, 
that the Conful brought away many Roman ci¬ 
tizens, who had been taken in the preceding 
years by the Carthaginians, and were delivered 
by him out of flavery. Perhaps Cornelius Afi¬ 
na, whom we lhall fee Conful again in a Ihort 
time, was of that number. Manlius, at his re¬ 
turn to Rome with great fpoils, was extremely 
v?ell received, and had the honour of a naval 
triumph granted him. 

Serv. Fulvius P^tinus Nobilior. , „ 
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M. /fciMILIUS rAXJLUS. Ant.C.*5y. 

I have juft faid, that the Senate did not think Regains 
it proper to recal Regulus from Africa, and to demands a 

interrupt the courfe of his vi&ories, but had f ua <f or ' 
continued him in the command of the army. 

No one \yas fo forry for this decree as him, for 
whom it feemed fo glorious. He wrote to the 
Senate to complain of it, and to demand that 
fomebody fhould be fent to fucceed him. One 
of his reafons was, That a day-labourer taking 
the advantage of the death of the hufbandman y 
who cultivated a fmall eftate of fever acres , had 
fan away with all bis working tools ufed in ma¬ 
nuring : That his prefence was therefore, abfolutely 
neceffary 3 left, if his .field fhould happen to. lie 

unculti - 


i 
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uncultivated, beJhould not have fubfiftencefor his 
* 5y wife and children . The Senate decreed, That his 
field Jhould be cultivated at the expence of the 
public \ that working tools jhould be bought to fup- 
ply the place of tbofe , which had been ftolen *, and 
that the Commonwealth Jhould provide for the wife 
and children of Regulus . ( a ) Thus the Roman 

People made themfelves, in fome meafure, the 
hufbandman of Regulus. ( b) And this was all 
that fo rare an example of virtue, which will 

do honour to Rome during all ages, coft the 
public treafury. 

How amazing was the fimplicity of this con¬ 
queror of the Carthaginians! Some will perhaps 
call it* his ruftidty. But let fuch term it as 
they will, the difcerning will always perceive his 
exalted worth, and greatnefs of foul. For my 
part, I can’t tell whether to admire him moft at 
the head of armies, conquering the enemies of 
his country, or with the companions of his la¬ 
bours, cultivating his little field, We here fee, 
how much true merit is above riches. The glory 
of Regulus dill fubfifts: for who can refufe him 
their efteem ? The wealth of the opulent pe- 
rifhes with them, and often before them, either 
in making no ufe, or a bad one of it. 

The Carthaginians in the mean time had efta- 
Polyb. i. blifhed two leaders to command in the city, Af- 

drubal the fon of Hanno, and Boftar, and had 
made Amilcar return from Sicily, who had 
brought with him five thoufand foot and five 
hundred horfe. Thefe three Generals, after ha¬ 
ving deliberated together concerning the prefent 

(a) Fait nx tanti femjm (b) Tanti jerario nolbo 
uoa habere, ut colonis ejus virtutis Atilians exempluoj, 
Popolos Ronunus effet. Se - quo omnis seas Romana glo- 
nee. de Ccnfil, gd Hch . cap. riabitur, ftetit. Yd. Max . 
12. iv. 4. 

ftate 
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ftate of affairs, concluded unanimoufly, that it ^97* 
was not proper to keep the troops (hut up within 4SS * 
the walls, as had been done hitherto, nor to 
leave the Romans at liberty to ruin the whole 
country with impunity. The army in confe- 
quence took the field. 

As for Regulus he did not let his own lie Batt / e 
ft ill, but continually advancing, deftroyed z\\ with the 
the country in his way. Being come to a place/"7^ /l3 / 
through which the .river * Bagrada runs, hey^ r |^. 
found there, if hiftorians may be believed, an}. $. 
enemy of a kind entirely new, which he did not 
expeft, and from which his army had much to 
fuffer: this was a ferpent of enormous magni¬ 
tude. When the foldiers went to the river to 
fetch water, he darted out upon them, and either 
crulhed them to death with the weight of his 
body, fmothered them with the folds of his tail, 
or killed them with his envenomed breath. The 
hard fcales of his (kin made him invulnerable to 


darts, and every other kind of weapons. It 
was neceffary to plant catapultas and baliftas a~ 
gainft him, and to attack him in form like a 
citdel. At length, after many, ineffectual dis¬ 
charges, a (tone of a vaft fize flung with ex¬ 
ceeding force, broke his back bone, and laid 
him upon the earth. The foldiers were fo 
much afraid of fo terrible an enemy, though in 

a manner dead, that he was not entirely killed 
without difficulty. Regulus fent his fpoils, that 
is to fay his (kin, fix and twenty feet long, to 
Rome. It was hung up in a temple, where 
Pliny the Naturalift fays, it was to be feen in piia, viiij; 
the time of the war of Numantia. 


* A river between Utica and Carthage. It is now called 
fylegrada. 


From 
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From Bagrada Regulus advanced to * Adis, 
one of the ftrongeft towns of the country, and 
gained by befteged it. The Carthaginians marched imme- 

diacely to the relief of that place, and polled 
3 j J * ! * themfelv.es upon an hill which commanded the 

camp of the Romans, and from which they 
could annoy them very much * but its fituation 
rendered a great pan of their army ufelefs. For 
the principal ftrength of the Carthaginian forces 
confifted in cavalry and elephants, whichwereof 
no ufe except on plains. Regulus did not give 
them time to come down from thence; and to 
cake advantage of the efiential fault committed 
by the Carthaginian Generals, he attacked them 
in that poft, and after a weak refiftance, in 
which their own elephants did them more hurt 
than the enemy tfterpfelves, he put them to the 
rout. The plain fecured the horfe and the efer 
phants. The viftors, after having purfued the 
infantry for feme time, returned to plunder the 
camp. In this adtion the Carthaginians had 
feventeen thoufand men killed, and five thou- 


. fand taken priioners, with twelve elephants* 
The news of this victory, which foon fpread 
univerfally, acquired the Romans not only the 
neighbouring, but very remote, countries, and 
in a few days almoft fourfcore cities and towns 
Taiis^cf hirrendered to them. Regulus, foon after, 

made himfelf mafter of Tunis, a place of inir 
portance, which brought him very near Car¬ 
thage; it being only about twelve or fifteen 
miles from thence. 


Hard ren¬ 
ditions zf 

peace of¬ 
fered tke 
Carthagi¬ 
nians by 
Jtogulus. 

Poljb. L 
3 *. 


The enemy were extremely alarmed. Every 
thing had gone againft them hitherto. They 
had been defeated by fea and land. More than 
two hundred places had furrendered to the viftor. 

* It dess so! fubftji now, and where it was, is not known. 

■ The 
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The Numidians committed greater ravages 
the Country than the Romans. They expe&ed nt C,2ff ' 
every moment to fee themfelves befieged in their 
capital. The pealams flying thither from all 
fides with their wives and children for refuge, 
augmented the confufion and trouble, and made 
them apprehend famine in cafe of a fiege. • 

The Carthaginians feeing themfelves without'z onan 
hope or refource, deputed the principal perfons viii. 391* 
of their Senate to ‘demand peace of the Roman 
General. Regulus, who apprehended the coming 
of a fucceffor to deprive him of the glory of 
his exploits■, and befides, feeing himfelf not in 
a condition, with the few troops that had been 
left him, to undertake the fiege of Carthage, 
which was the foie means to terminate the war 
entirely in Africa, did not refufe to treat. Hep^ 
made fome propolals of peace to the conquered ; 
but they appeared lo hard, that they could not 
hearken to them. Thefe conditions were, “That 
“ they fhould give up all Sicily and Sardinia to 
“ the Romans*, that they fliould reflore them 
“ their prifoners without ranfom *, that they 
“ fhould ranfom their own at fuch a price as 
“ fliould be agreed upon ; that they fliould bear 
“ all the expences of the war, and pay an an- 
* nual tribute.” To thefe he added fome other 
conditions no lefs mortifying: “ That they- 
“ fliould confider all thofe as friends and ene- 
“ mies, who were lb to the Romans*, that 
“ they fliould ufe no long fliips * that they 
“ fliould have but one fliip of war at fea •, and 
“ that they fhould furnifh the Romans, when-' 
cc ever required, with fifty galleys of three- 
“ benches of oars entirely equipped/ 5 As he 
was allured the Carthaginians were reduced to 
extremities, he would abate nothing of thefe 
conditions, whatever infiances the deputies made 

to 
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to him on that head * and through a prefump* 
' tion, with which great and unexpected fucceffes 
are almoft always attended, he treated them 
with haughtinefs, affirming, that they ought to 
confider all he left them as great favour, ad¬ 
ding with a kind of infuit, That they ought either 
to hum horn to conquer, or how to fuhmit to the 
vittor. So hard and haughty a treatment en¬ 
raged the Carthaginians, and they refolved ra¬ 
ther to perilh with their fwords in their hands,- 
than to fubmit to any thing fo unworthy of the 
greatnefs of Carthage. 

In this dreadful extremity a reinforcement of 
auxiliary troops from Greece arrived very op¬ 
portunely, amongft whom was Xanthippus the 
Lacedaemonian, educated in the Spartan difci- 
pline, and who had learnt the art military iri 
that excellent fchool. When he had informed 
himfelf in all the circumftances of the laft bat¬ 
tle, had clearly perceived how it came to be loft, 
and feen with his own eyes, wherein the princi¬ 
pal ftrength of the Carthaginians confided ; he 
declared publickly, and often repeated it in con- 
verfadon with the other officers, that if the Car¬ 
thaginians had been defeated, it was entirely 
owing to the incapacity of their Generals, who 
had not known how to employ the ftrength and 
advantages they had in their own hands. This 
difcourfe was related to the public Council, on 
whom it made great impreffion. He was de- 
fired to repair thither. He fupported his opi¬ 
nion with fueh ftrong and convincing reafons; 
that he made the faults, which the Generals had 
committed evident to every body ; and he 
ftiewed as dearly, that in obferving a different 
condud, the country might not only be fccured, 
but the enemy driven out of it. 


Such 
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• Such a difcourfe revived the courage and hopes w« 

of the affembly. They defired, and in fome ' 
meafure forced him, for he made a difficulty of 
it a great while, to take upon himfelf the com¬ 
mand of the army. When they faw, in the 
exercifes which he made the troops perform with¬ 
out the walls, his manner of drawing them up, 
of making them advance, retreat, or file off 
with order and promptitude 5 in a word, all the 
evolutions and movements neceffary in the art 
military, they were quite aftonifhed, and con- 
feffed that the moft able Generals Carthage had 
ever produced til 1 then, were ignorant novices 
compared with this. 

Both officers and foldiers were (truck with ad¬ 
miration ; and what is very extraordinary, envy 
itfelf was mute and at reft, the fear of prefent 
clanger and the love of their country fuppreffing 
all other thoughts in the minds of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. To the mournful confternation which 
had fpread amongft the troops, joy and gaiety 
fucceeded on a fudden. They demanded with 
great cries and much ardour to be led on direft- 
ly againft the enemy ; allured, faid they, of 
conquering under their new General, and of 
obliterating the ffiame of their paft defeats. 
Xanthippus did not fuffer this ardour to cool. 

The fight of the enemy only augmented it; 

When he was no more than twelve hundred 
paces from them, he thought proper to hold a 
council of war, in order to do honour to the . 
Carthaginian officers by confulcing them. They 
all with unanimous confent came entirely into 
his opinion, and proraifed to fecond him to the 
utmoft. It was therefore refolved to give bat¬ 
tle the next day. 

Thp 
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R. The army of the Carthaginians confifted of 
lUmivls a hout twelve thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe,’ 
defeated in and about an hundred elephants. That of the 
a battle, Rontans* as dear as can be cqnjeftured from 

prifiner % k* 5 ^ een f^dj (for Polybius fays nothing 

XantbipS of their number in this place)' was fifteen thou- 
fus. Iknd ftx)t, and three thoufand horfe. 

To fee two armies engage, like thefe, hot 
numerous, but compofed of brave foldiers, and 
commanded by able Generals, is very fine. In 
the tumultuous aftions between two or three hun¬ 
dred thoufand combatants, there n\uft be abun¬ 
dance of confufion, and it is hard, through £ 
multiplicity of events, in which Chance feems 
to have a greater lhare than Counfel, to diftin- 
guifh the real merit of the commanders, and the 
true caufes of viftory. But here nothing ef- 
capes the reader’s curiofity, who fees diftin&ly 
the difpofition of the two armies; who feems 
almoft to hear the orders given by the Generals; 
who follows all the motions made by the troops i 
who has in a manner before his eyes the moft 
minute fault committed by either fide, and in 
confequence is capable of judging with certainty 
to what the gaining or loling of the battle is to 
be afcribed. The event of this, though it may 
appear inconfiderable from the fmall number of 
combatants, is to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The difpofition of the two armies was as fol¬ 
lows. Xanthippus placed his elepnants in the 
front in one line. At fome diftance behind them, 
he drew up in the manner of a phalanx in only' 
one body, the infantry confifting wholly of 
Carthaginians. The cavalry was ported on the 
wings. As for the foreign troops in their pay, 
the heavy-armed were placed upon the right be¬ 
tween the phalanx and the cavalry, and the reft, 
compofed of light-armed troops, were difpofed 
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by platoons on both wings amongft the ca- * 
valry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they dreaded 
the elephants mod, Regulus, to remedy that 
inconvenience, diftributed the light-armed troops 
in the front upon a line. Next them he placed 
the cohorts behind each other, and pofted his 
horfe upon the two wings. In giving his main 
body lefs front and more depth, he took indeed 
wife meafures againft the elephants, fays Poly¬ 
bius, but he did not provide againft the inequa¬ 
lity of horfe, in which the enemy was much fu- 
perior to him. 

There requires no great knowledge in military 
affairs to perceive, the Carthaginians having 
four thoufand horfe, and the Romans but three 
hundred in all, that the Roman General ought to 
have avoided plains, and chofen pofts where 
the enemy’s cavalry could not aft, and would 
have been of no fervice; which had been in 
fome meafure to deprive the Carthaginians of 
that part of their army, upon which they re¬ 
lied moft. Regulus himfelf knew, it was by a 
like fault, though of an oppofite kind, that the 
Carthaginians had loft the preceding battle; that 
is, by having chofen a poft, where they could 
make no ufe either of their horfe or their ele¬ 
phants. It muft be oWned, that the luftre of 
fo glorious a viftory had dazzled him, and 

made him believe himfelf invincible, wherever 
he gave battle. 

The two armies drawn up, as I have laid, 
waited only for the fignal. Xanthippus gave 
orders to his light-armed troops, after they had 
difeharged their darts, to retire into the (paces 
between the troops in their rear, and whilft the 
enemy were engaged with the Carthaginian pha- 

Vol, IV. G lanx. 
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a* r- 497* lanx, to come out on the fide and attack them 

Aat ' ai55 ‘ in flank. 

The battle began by the elephants, which 
Xanthippus made advance, in order to break 
the enemy’s ranks. The Romans, to frighten 
thofe animals, raifed great cries, and made an 
hideous noife with their arms. The Carthagi¬ 
nian cavalry charged that of the Romans at the 
fame time, which made no great ftand, being 
infinitely inferior to the other. The Roman in¬ 
fantry on the left, either to avoid the fhock of 
the elephants, or becaufe they were in hopes of 
dealing better with the foreign foldiers, that 
compofed the right of the enemy’s foot, attack¬ 
ed, defeated, and purfued them as far as their 
camp. Of thofe who oppofed the elephants, the 
firft were trod down, and crulhed to death, de¬ 
fending themfelves valiantly : the reft of the 
main body kept their ground for fome time in 
effeft of their depth. But when the rear-ranks, 
furrounded by the horfe and light-armed 
troops, were obliged to face about in order to 
make head againft them, and thofe who had 
forced their paffage through the elephants, came 
to the Carthaginian phalanx, which had not 
charged, and was in good order, the Romans 
were broke on all tides, and entirely defeated. 
Moft of them were crufhed to death by the enor¬ 
mous weight of the elephants: the reft without 
quitting their ranks, were etpofed on all tides 
to the darts of the light-armed troops, and born 
down by the horfe. Only a very fmall number 
fled : but as it was in a flat country, the ele¬ 
phants and the Numidian cavalry killed moft 
of them. Five hundred were made prifoners 
with Regulus. 


The 
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The Carthaginians, after having taken the A R - 4?/* 

fpoils of the dead, re-entered Carthage in tri - Ant,c ’ iS *' 
umph, with the General of the Romans and 
five hundred prisoners walking before them. 

Their joy was the greater, as fome days before 
they faw themfelves upon the brink of deftruc- 
tion. They could fcarce believe their own 
eyes. Men and women, old and young, croud- . 
ed to the temples to return the gods their fer¬ 
vent thanks, and nothing was feen for feveral 
days but feafts and rejoicing. Regulus was fhut 
up in a dungeon, where he continued five or fix 
years, and faffered much from the cruelty of 
the Carthaginians. We fee the Roman Gene¬ 
ral defeated and taken prifoner : but his prifort 
will render him more illuftrious than his victo¬ 
ries. 

Xanthippus, who had fo great a fiiare in this Xanthlp - 
happy change, wifely chofe to retire foon after, p Ui retires* 
and to difappear, left his glory, hitherto un- 
blemifhed and entire, after this firft dazzling 
brightnefs, fliould deaden by degrees, anti 
make him the mark of envy and calumny, 
which are always dangerous, but moft fo in a 
ftrange country, where a perfon is alone, with¬ 
out friends, and entirely deftitute of aid. 

Polybius fays, that the departure of Xantip- jfcj. 
pus is differently related, and promifes an ac- Pun. p. 3.' 
count of it elfewhere : but that paffage is not 
come down to us. We find in Appian, that 
the Carthaginians, aftuated by a bafe and de- 
tellable envy of the glory of Xanthippus, and 
not being able to bear the idea of being indebted 
for their prefervation to a ftranger, under pre¬ 
text of conducting him back to his own country 
honourably with a numerous ccnvoy of fhips, 
gave fecret orders to thofe, who had the com¬ 
mand of them, to deftroy the Lacedaemonian 

G 2 General, 
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General, and all that accompanied him by the 
way : as if it were poffible to bury with him iu 
the fea both the remembrance of the fervices he 
had done them, and the horror of the crime 
which they committed in that refpeft. So black 
a guilt does not feem credible to me even in 
Carthaginians. 


This battle, fays Polybius, though not fo con- 
fiderable as many others, may give us fome fa- 
lutary inftructions, which, adds he, is the folid 
fruit of hiftory. That great mafter I endeavour 
to follow here. 

Firft, Can one rely much upon good for¬ 
tune, after what has happened in this place to 
Regulus ? Haughty from his viftory, and in¬ 
exorable in regard to the conquered, he fcarce 
vouchfafes to hear them ; and foon after falls 
into their hands. Hannibal makes the fame re¬ 
flection to Scipio, when he would perfuade him 
not to fuffer himfelf to be dazzled by the fuc- 
cefs of his arms, (a) Regulus^ faid he, would 
have been one of the rnofi extraordinary models of 
valour and fuccefs that ever was , if after the 
viticry, which he gained in the very country where 
we now are , he had thought ft to grant our an- 
ceftors the peace they demanded. But from not 
having known how to check bis ambition , and keep 
within the bounds of reafon , the greatnefs of his 
elevation only ferved to make his fall the more 
fhameful. 

In the fecond place we fee here the truth of 


(tf) Inter pauca felicitatis tandem felicitati modum, nec 
virtutifque exempla M. Ati- eohibendo efferentem fe for- 
lias quondam in hac eadem tunam, quanto altius elatu 3 
terra fuiJTec, fi vi&or pacem erat, eo fcedius corruit. Liv. 
petentibus dedifet patribus xxx. 30. 
noftris. Sed non fiatuendo 

what 
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what Euriphida fays, (a) That one wife head is A * R « 497 * 
better than a multitude of hands. One man, on Ant ‘ Ci2 55* 
this occafion, changes the whole face of affairs. 

On the one fide, he puts troops to flight that 
appeared invincible: on the other, he revives 
die courage of a city and army that he found in 
confirmation and defpair. 

And this, fays Polybius, is the ufe to be 
made of reading. For there being two ways 
of learning and improving, the one by one’s 
own experience, and the other by that of others, 
it is much the wifer and more advantagious, to 
be taught by the faults of others than by one’s 
own. 

The news of the defeat and taking of Regulus A new fleet 
oecafioned a great alarm amongft the Romans, built at 
and made them apprehend, that the Carthagini - Rme ' 
ans, emboldened by their fuccefs, and irritated 
by the evils they had fuffered, would conceive 
thoughts of coming to avenge themfelves on 
Rome itfelf, and undertake to make Italy feel 
the fame calamities, which Africa had fo lately 
experienced. For this reafon the Senate ordered 
the Confuls to provide firft for the fafety of the 
country, by leaving the number of troops in it 
neceffary to its defence *, to apply themfelves to 
the building of a confiderable fleet; to fet out 
aflbon as poffible for Sicily, and even to go to 
Africa, if they judged it proper, in order to 
keep the enemy employed in their own country. 

The Carthaginians at firft thought only of The Car- 
re-eftablifhing their affairs in Africa, of reducing Unmans 
the people that had revolted either by lenity or fagelf 
force, and of recovering the cities of which th zchpea. 
Romans had made themfelves mailers. Clypea Polyb. i. 
was the moft confiderable. The garrifon which 37* 
the Romans had left there made a vigorous de- 

(*) 'A? <fO$V fivteVUct 7TQhhcU 
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a-^497 - fence, and kept the army of the Carthaginians 

long employed ; fo that, when they received 
advice of the extraordinary preparations making 
in Italy for putting a fleet to fea, they raifed the 
liege* in order to apply themfelves folely to fit¬ 
ting out one on their fide, capable of difputing 
the landing of the Romans in Africa. 

The Confuls had been fo adtive, that in the 
'Africa beginning of the fummer they had three hun- 

&itbanu- dred galleys compleatly fitted out, and ready to. 
mms put to fea. They fet fail without lofs of time, 

^ landed firfl in Sicily, where they left good 
tnobai- * garrifons in the cities that wanted them and 
tks, they from thence they fleered immediately for Africa. 
t** t0 J (a A great ftorm drove them to the ifland of Cof- 
Jtirrr. ^ ura ’ fituated between Africa and Sicily, over 
Italy, againft the promontory of Lilybasum. They 

made a defcent there, ruined all the flat coun¬ 
try, and took the capital city, called by the 
fame name as the ifland. From thence they 
gained the promontory of Hermaeum, near 
which the city of Clypea is fituated, where the 
Carthaginian fleet came to meet them. A rude 
battle was fought there, in which fuccefs was a 
long time doubtful. The aid which came very 
opportunely from Clypea, made the balance in¬ 
cline to the fide of the Romans, and obtained 
them a compleat viftory. The Carthaginians 

an hundred fhips funk, and thirty 
taken, with the lofs of fifteen thoufand men. 
The Romans loft only eleven hundred men and 
nine fhips. The fleet proceeded direftly to. 
Clypea, where the troops landed, and incamped 
near the city. The Carthaginians came thither 
foon after to attack them. A battle was fought 
by land. The Carthaginians were defeated a- 
gain, and loft ahnoft nine thoufand men. A- 

mongft the prhoQwrs were feveral of the princi- 

pal 
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pal citizens of Carthage, who were carefully A - R -497* 
kept, in-order to be exchanged for Regulus, Ant,c,2S *' 
and the other Romans of the greateft diftindtion. 

The Confuls afterwards deliberated upon the 
meafures it was necefTary to take. The great 
advantages they had juft obtained, made them 
at firft believe it pra&icable to fiipport them- 
felves in Africa. But as all the neighbouring 
countries had been deftroyed, they apprehended 
famine. It was therefore judged proper to with¬ 
draw the garrifon of Clypea, and to fail for Si¬ 
cily. They carried away great fpoils, which 
were the fruits of Regulus’s victories, that had 
been laid up by him in that city. 

They might have had a good voyage to Si- The Roman 
cily, and arrived fafe in Italy, if the Confuls ^ t ^ e Q ets 
had known how to take good counfel. The pi- j rea jf u p 
lots informed them that navigation would be jiorm on 
dangerous, if delayed till between the rifing of the coajis 
Orion and the Dog-ftar, at which time great 
ftorms ufually happen: (that time is fixed to 3 8 , y * 
the months of June and July.) They took lit¬ 
tle notice of this advice, and amufed themfelves 
with befieging fome maritime cities, which they 
were defirous of taking on their way. They 
foon found to their great misfortune the truth of 
the counfel they had negle£ted. On their de¬ 
parture one of the greateft ftorms arofe they had 
ever known. Of more 1 than three hundred and 
fixteen Ihips, fcarcc fourfeore efcaped, and even 
thofe were obliged to throw their equipage into 
the fea, without mentioning a great number of 
barks and fmall veffels which perifhed. The fea 

was covered with the dead bodies of men and 

♦ • 

other animals, and with the planks and wrecks 
of galleys from the coaft of * Camarina, where 

* Now called Torre di Camarana, upon tbtfoutbern coajl 
oj Sicily . 
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this tempeft had furprized the fleet, as far as the 
cape of Pachynus. The goodnefs and generofity 
of King Hiero was a great confolation, and a 
very neceflary relief to them in this fad difafter. 
He fupplied them with cloaths, provifions, and 
fuch arms as the fhips had occafion for, and con¬ 
voyed them as far as Meffina. 

The Carthaginians knew well how to take 
advantage of the misfortune of their enemies. 
After having retaken the city and ifland of Cot- 
fur a * in their way, they landed in Sicily, 
formed the ficge of Agrigentum, under their 
General Carthalon, took that city in a few days, 
which received no aid, and deftroyed it entirely. 
It was to be feared, that all the other places of 
the Romans would have the fame fate, and be 
obliged to furrender; but the news of a pow¬ 
erful armament preparing at Rome, gave the 
allies courage, and induced them to make head 
againft the enemy. Accordingly in three months 
two hundred and twenty galleys were in a con : 
dinon to put to lea. 



Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina II. 
A. Atilius Calatinus II. 


This is the fame Cornelius, who when Con- 
ful feven years before, had been taken by the 
Carthaginians in an ambufeade near the iflands 
of Li para, and carried to Carthage, where he 
was Ihut up in a prifon, and treated with indig- 
nines. “ (a) Who would believe, cries an au- 

* Nxo Pantalerea, an z- maret 2 Punicis vinculis ad 
flsnd bzizoan the kingdom of fumma Imperia perventurum 
Tunis and Sicily. faftigia ? Sed tamen ex Con- 

(a) Quis crederet ilium 3 fule captivus, ex captive 
daoderm fecuribus ad Car- Conful fadus eft. Val.Max, 
thsceniendum proventurum vi. 9. 
pieaas ? Quis rurfus exiiii- 

a thor 3 
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** thor, that this Cornelius fhould be led from A - R *498. 
<c the Confular purple to a dungeon, and from Aflt,c ' aJ4 * 


<c a dungeon be reftored to the Confular pur- 
cc pie? He experienced this double change in 
“ the fpace of lome years, and became a cap- 
fc tive from a Conful, and a Conful from a 


“ captive.” Viciflitudes of this kind are rare; 
but it fuffices that they are not without example, 
to inftrudt the wife man not to fuffer himfelf to 


be too much depreffed by bad, nor too much 
exalted by good, fortune. 

The two Confuls, having taken with them The taking 
fome fhips which they found on their way at °^ a f or \ 
Meffina, almoft the only ones that had efcaped 6 

the laft wreck, landed in Sicily with a fleet oi followed 
two hundred and fifty fail at the mouth of the b tbe 
river * Himera, and made themfelves mafter ^f ren J er 
of the city of Cephaledia, which is but eighteen places? 
miles from it. They failed of taking Depra- Polyb.i. 
num, of which they were obliged to raife the 39 * 
fiege. They immediately formed another of 
much greater importance: it was that of f Pa- 
normus, the principal city in fubje&ion to the 
Carthaginians. They firft feized the port. The 
inhabitants refufing to furrender, they applied 
themfelves to furrounding the city with intrench- 
ments. As the place fupplied them with wood 
in abundance, the works advanced confiderably 
in a ihort time. The attack was carried on 


with vigour. Having beaten down a tower on 
the fide next the fea with their machines, the fol- 


diers entered the breach, and after having made 
a great Daughter, feized the exterior city called 


* There are two rivers of /peak here , now called Fiume 
this name , one of which runs grande. 
towards the north , and the f Palermo, the capital of 
other towards the fouth. It Sictly, upon the northern coaft 
is tbe frft of which we of the iflnnd, 

the 

• • v 
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the new city. The old one did not hold out 
Jong. As it began to want provifions, the be- 
fieged offered to furrender, upon condition only 
of having their lives and liberty granted them. 
Their offer was not accepted. They were ob¬ 
liged to pay a certain ranfom, which was two 

or about five pounds an head. Fourteen 
thoufand perfons were ranfomed at that price, 
which amounted to about feventy thoufand 
pounds fterling. The reft of the populace, 
who amounted to thirteen thoufand, were fold 
with the.plunder. 

. The taking of this city was followed by the 
voluntary furrender of many other places, the 
inhabitants * of which drove out the Carthagi¬ 
nian garrifons, and efpoufed the part of the Ro¬ 
mans. The Confuls, after thefe glorious expe¬ 
ditions, returned to Rome. 

Cs. Serviuus Oepio. 

C. Sempronius Bl^esus. 

Thefe Confuls went to Africa with a fleet of 
two hundred and fixty £hips. They made de- 
fcents there, took fome places, and carried off 
abundance of plunder. No important expedi¬ 
tion palled there, becaufe the Carthaginians al¬ 
ways prevented them from taking any commo¬ 
dious poll. They had re-eftablilhed their af¬ 
fairs well throughout the whole country, having 
retaken all the places of which Regulus had 
made himfelf mafter, and reduced all thofe that 
had revolted to return to their duty. Amilcar 
went all over Numidia and Mauritania, quieted 
thofe countries every where, and laid a fine up¬ 
on the people, by way of fatisfaftion, of a 


9 Tbi Jetini, Sifantiei, PetriuUnfe /, Tyndaritam, Sec. 

thoufand 
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thoufand talents, (about fifty thoufand pounds) ^^499- 
and twenty thoufand oxen. As to the princi- ‘ ***** 
pal perfons of the cities, who were accufed of 
favouring the Romans, he hanged to the num¬ 
ber of three thoufand of them. We fee here 
a'-fenfible inftance of the Carthaginian cha¬ 
racter. 

The Confuls having been driven by the winds 
to the ifland of the * Lotophagi, called Me- 
ninx, in the neighbourhood of the leffer Syrtes, 
experienced a danger that Ihews how f little 
they were acquainted'with the fea, of which the 
ebbing and flowing were a matter of novelty to 
them. The water being fallen, they were fur- 
prized to fee themfelves almoft on dry land, and 
believing themfelves loft, they threw abundance 
of things overboard in order to lighten the (hips. 

The return of the tide furprized them no lefs, 
but in an agreeable manner: for it delivered 
them from an imaginary danger, which they 
thought without remedy. The reft of the 
voyage was favourable enough to them, as far 
as the cape of || Palinurus. which projefts into 
the fea from the mountains of Lucania. When 
they had doubled it, a violent ftorm arofe on 
a fudden, and funk them above an hundred 
and fifty large fhips, without including a great 
number of barks and other fmall veffels. 

So many Ioffes of fhips upon the neck of The Ro - 
each other, which could not be repaired but at mnt di f* 
immenfe expences, affli&ed the Romans'' ex- ^nyJMp* 
tremely, and made them believe, it was not the wrecks re - 
will of the gods that they fhould have the fo- notmce the 

[overeignty 

prizing that the Romans were °f t ^ e f ea ' 
ignorant of its doing fo at the 
Syrtes. 

Capo Palinuro: A cape 
of the kingdom of Naples. 


* In the kingdom of Tunis. 

■\ As the fea does not ebb 
and flow, except in certain 
particular parts of the Me¬ 
diterranean, it is the left for* 


vereignty 
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A.R.499. vereignfy of the fea. The fenate in confe- 

quence decreed, that no more than fixty fhips 

fliould befitted out to guard the coafts of Italy, 
and to tranfport provifions, and other neceffary 
munitions to the armies that made war in 
Sicily. 

One of the Cenfors being dead, the other 
abdicated, according to the cuftom long efta- 
blifiied •, which occafioned the Cenfus to be put 
off till the enfuing year. 


A. R. foo. 
Aar.C. 252. 


C Aurelius Cotta. 

P. Servilius Geminus. 


They retook a city in Sicily called Himera, 
or * -Therm# Himerefifes. 

tipara C. Aurelius forms the fiege of Lipara, a city 
An in the ifland of the fame name. Being obliged 

ebediencf co rerurn t0 R° me * t0 ta ke aufpices again, 

fevereij he confides the care of the fiege to Caffius a 

pnuhtd. legionary Tribune, with orders only to keep a 

VaJ. Max. good guard for the prefervation of the works, 

^ ** and exprefs command not to attack the place in 

his abfence. The young officer, hurried on by 
an immoderate defire of glory, attacked the 
place at the head of his troops. His raffinefs 
was well puniffied. The befieged made a fu¬ 
rious falley in which he loft a great number of 
men, repul fed himfeif to his camp, which he 
defended with great difficulty, and afterwards 
burnt all the works. The Conful’s return foon 
reinftated every thing. The town was taken, 
and a great Daughter made in it. He then 
thought proper to puniffi the officer; who was 
degraded, publickly fcourged with rods, and 

* Termine, at the north-weft of Sicily > and the mouth of tbs 
river of the fame name. 

obliged 
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obliged to ferve in the loweft rank of the foot R - 500- 

13 . r , , ■ Ant.C. 252. 

as a private foldier. 

When Lipara was taken, the defeendants of Antient 
Timafitheus were exempted from all tributes and 
taxes, in gratitude for the fignal fervice which 
he had rendered the Commonwealth an hundred warded in 
and. forty years before. He was at that time h ' li pofteri- 
fupreme magiftrate at Lipara. He caufed a ^- v v 2 g 
gold cup which the Romans had fent to Delphi, 
and which had been taken by the pirates of Li¬ 
para, to be reftored ; gave the Ambaffadors a 
good convoy to Delphi; and afterwards recon- 
dufted them in fafety to Rome. The aftion 
was noble : but the gratitude of the Roman 
People, as warm after fo many years as if the 
fervice had been quite recent, is highly remarka¬ 
ble, and well worthy of praife. 

Since the misfortune of Regulus, the ele¬ 
phants, which had greatly contributed to it, 
had fpread fo great a panic amongft the Ro¬ 
man troops, that they were almoft afraid to look 
the enemy in the face, and to hazard a battle 
with them. This change, which the Carthagi¬ 
nians perfectly difeerned, joined with the reib- 
lution, which they knew the Senate had taken 
to fit out no new fleets, gave them hopes, that, 
if they made ever fo little effort, it would be 
eafy for them to recover all Sicily. 

They were in want of money, the public EmbafTyof 
treafury being exhaufted by the enormous ex- 
pences, with which a war, that had continued to ptoUmj. 
twelve years, had coft them. They fent an em- App. apud 
baffy to Ptolomy King of Egypt, (this was ^ ri# 
Ptolemy Philadelphus) to defire him to lend 
them two thoufand * talents of filver. Ptole¬ 
my, who had entered into a treaty of amity 


* About three hundred thoufand pounds. 


with 
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a£c?°°' ^ omans ’ h av * n § endeavoured ineffec- 

u a5z ' tually to reconcile the two States as mediator, 

declared to the Ambafiadors, that though he 
much defired to oblige the Carthaginians, he 
could not do it in the prefent conjuncture, be- 
caufe it would be a violation of the faith of trea¬ 
ties to aid one ally with money or troops againft 
another. 

Liv. Epit. The Plebeians were admitted to fhare in the 

dignity of Pontifex Maximus this year for the 
firfl: time. Ti. Coruncanius had this office 
conferred upon him. 

RemarU- The new Cenfors compleated the Cenfus at 
bU fever itj this time : this was the thirty-feventh Luftrum . 
of the The c j t j zens capable of bearing arms were found 

to be two hundred and ninety-feven thoufand 
Val. Max. feven hundred and ninety-feven. This Cenfor- 
9 - fhip was fevere and rigorous. Thirteen Sena- 
tros were degraded. Their horfes were taken 
from four hundred of the Roman youth, and 
they were reduced into the lowed: clafs of the 
People. The caufe of fo difgraceful a punifll- 
ment was the complaint which the Conful Au¬ 
relius had made again!! them at the Tribunal of 
the Cenfors *, that on a prefting occafion in Si¬ 
cily, they had refufed to obey when commanded 
to affift at the works. The Conful induced the 


Cenfors. 


^Erarii 


Senate to add another punifhment to this in¬ 
flicted by the Cenfors. It was refolved, that 
they fhouH not be allowed their paft years of 
fervice, and fhould be obliged to begin them 
again. It was by luch examples of feverity, that 
military difeipline was ftriftly preferved amongft 
the Romans, upon which the whole fuccefs of 
armies depends, and which contributed more 
than any thing to raife the Roman greatnefs to 
the height it attained. 


L. C-^ci- 
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L, CiECILIUS Metellus, 
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Nothing confiderable puffed this year. The 
Confute, who went to Sicily, did noc attack the 
enemy, and were not attacked by them. Af- 
drubal, however, a new General of the Car¬ 
thaginians, was lately arrived with two hundred 
galleys, an hundred and thirty elephants, and 
twenty thoufand horfe and foot. This inacti¬ 
vity^ which in protrafting the war exhaufted 
the treafures of the State, gave the Senate rea- 
fon to examine again into the refolution which 
had been taken to build no more fleets, on ac- 


The Senate 
applies 

again w tb 

vigour to 

reinftate 
their pow¬ 
er at jea. 

Polyb. i. 
41 - 


count of the great expences which they coft the 
Commonwealth. “ The Senate faw, that they 
cc were falling into the fame inconveniences by 
“ the prolongation of the war. Since the de- 
“ feat of Regulus, the Roman troops had not 
“ fhewn the fame ardor as before. Whilft 


“ every thing generally fucceeded in the bat- 
<c ties by land, they could neither terminate 
“ any thing, nor drive the Carthaginians out 
“ of Sicily, whilft they continued mailers of 
<c the fea. Befides which, there was fomething 
“ lhamefu! and unworthy of the Roman cha- 
cc rafter, in fuffering themfelves to be difcou- 
u raged by Ioffes not occafioned by their fault, 
“ but by misfortunes not to be avoided by hu- 
man prudence.” Thefe confiderations deter¬ 
mined the Senate to refume their former plan, 
and to employ the principal efforts of the Com¬ 
monwealth again at fea. 


C. Ati- 
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C. Atilius Regulus II. 

L. Manlius Vulso II. 

Thefe Confuls were appointed to provide a 

fleet, and to fit it out with every thing neceffary. 
L. Metellus was continued in the command of 
the army in Sicily as Proconful, where he re¬ 
mained, whilft his collegue returned to Rome 
for the election of Confuls. 

In the mean time Afdrubal, feeing there was 
but one Roman General, with half the forces, 
in Italy, and reflecting, that the Roman army, 
when together, though almoft every day drawn 
up in battle in the fight of the enemy, was afraid 
to engage; he believed, that the time was 
come Tor hazarding an aCtion ; and the rather 
becaufe his troops demanded it with ardor, and 
fuffered all delays with impatience. He fet out 
from Lilybseum, and having crofled the coun¬ 
try of Selinuntum by a very difficult route, 
he arrived in the territory of Panormus, and 
incamped there. 

The Proconful Metellus was then in that city 
with his army. It was at the time of harveft, 
and he had come thither in order to give the 
inhabitants an opportunity of cutting and bring¬ 
ing in their corn with fecurity. Having been 
informed by fome fpies Afdrubal had in the 
city, that he was come with defign to give bat¬ 
tle ; in order to confirm him in that refolution, 
and render him lefe upon his guard, he made a 
feint of being afraid, and kept himfelf clofe 
within the walls. This conduCt emboldened the 
Carthaginian General extremely. He ravaged 

the flat country without oppofition, put all to 
fire and fword, and advanced haughtily to the 

very 
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very gates of Panormus. Metellus continued ^ 
quiet, and to give Afdrubal a ftill worfe idea 
both of the courage and number of his troops, 
he fuffered only few of his foldiers to appear 
upon the walls. Afdrubal hefitated no longer, 
He made all his troops, as well horfe as foot, 
and all his elephants, advance to the walls of the 
city, near which he fixed his camp with fo much 
fecurity and contempt for an enemy, who did 
not dare to fliew himfelf, that he did not fo 
much as furround it with intrenchments. 

The futtlers and fervants, that followed the 
army, had brought abundance of wine into the 
camp. The mercenary foldiers did not fpare it, 
and full of liquor excited a tumult, and raifed 
fuch confufed and violent cries, as drunkennefs 
is apt to occafion., The Proconful thought this 
the time for a&ing. He began by making his 
light-armed troops march out in order to bring 
the enemy to a battle •, which did not fail to 
take .effed. Advancing infenfibly after each 
other, the whole army at laft quitted the camp. 
Metellus polled part of the light-armed troops 
along fome of the fofs6s of the city, with or¬ 
ders, if the elephants approached, to pour their 
arrows upon them in abundance ; and, when 
they found themfelves preffed, to go down into 
the fofse, in order to come up again foon after, 
and harrafs the elephants. And that they might 
not want darts, he caufed a great quantity of 
them to be carried to the walls, and made 
fome of the common people throw them 
down from time to time into the works. He 
alfo placed his archers along the walls. As for 
himfelf, he flayed with his heavy-armed troops 

at the gate of the city, which fronted the left 
Vol. IV. H wing 
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wing of the enemy, in readinefe to come out 
when proper. 

In the mean time the light-armed troops, 
who had began the aftion, fometimes pufhed 
by the multitude of the enemy, retired towards 
the city in good order, and fometimes rein¬ 
forced by new troops fent them by the Conful, 
maintained the fight. On the fide of the Car¬ 
thaginians, the commanders of the elephants, 
defiring to have the principal honour of the 
vidtory, and to deprive Afdrubal of it, without 
waiting for orders, made their heavy animals 
move on, and purfued thofe who retired to¬ 
wards the city quite to the fofses. Here they 
were expefted. The archers upon the walls, 
and the light-armed troops upon the fide of the 
fofses, poured a continual fhower of darts and 
arrows upon them. The elephants, wounded 
in many places, would obey no longer their 
guides, and growing furious, turned upon the 
Carthaginians, broke and beat down their ranks, 
and crufhed to death all that came in their way. 
This was the ufual inconvenience of elephants. 
Metellus Tallied in the midfl of this diforder and 
confufion, which ferved him as a fignal. Find¬ 
ing the enemy in the condition he had fore- 
feen, he had no difficulty to bear them down 
and put them to the rout. The {laughter was very 
dreadful both in the'battle and the purfuit: to 
compleat their misfortune, the Carthaginian fleet 
arrived in this fed conjundture, and fo far from 
being in a condition to give them any aid, be¬ 
came the occafion of a new and greater evil. 
As foon as it appeared, blind with their fears, 
they ran precipitately towards it, as to their foie 
refuge * and tumbling over each other, were 

either trampled on by their own troops, crufhed 

to 
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to death by the elephants, killed by the enemy 502. 
who purfued them, or drowned in the fea, en- nt ’ ' a5 °* 
deavouring 1 6 fwim to the ffiips. Afdrubal et 
caped to Lilybasum. He was condemned du¬ 
ring his abfence at Carthage; whither when he 
returned without knowing what had paffed a- 
gainft him, he was put to death* He was one 
of the greateft Generals Carthage had ever pro¬ 
duced. A Angle .misfortune made that barba¬ 
rous State forget all the fervices he had rendered 
it. Rome did not aft in that manner. 

The Romans had fcarce ever gained a greater 
viftory than this. It revived the valour of 
their troops, and entirely difpirited the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; fo that during the whole duration of 
this war, they never dared to hazard a battle by 
land. Twenty thoufand Carthaginians perifhed 
in this aftion. Twenty-fix elephants were taken 7^ e j fm 
in it, and all the reft the next and the fol- pbantsthat 
lowing days. The Proconful perceiving* that ™ en ■ takiTi 
thofe who did not know how to manage 
thofe animals, would find it difficult to take 
and bring them off in the furious condition they 
then were, ftraggling about the country, caufed 
proclamation to be made by an herald, that life 
and liberty ffiould be granted to fuch, as fhould 
affift in taking fome of them. The Carthagi¬ 
nians embraced with joy fo favourable an occa- 
fion of fofceniug their fate. They at firft took 
thofe that were the lead furious, and which they 
knew beft, and by their means allured all the reft 
without difficulty. Metellus fent them all to 
Rome to the number of an hundred and forty- 
two. 

The Conful’s manner of tranfporting them, Manner in 
which was not. eafy, becaufe he had no fhips which tU 
proper for that ufe, was as follows. Firft, a 

H 1 great ZTtbe* 

ft rait. 
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great number of empty caflcs were provided. 
Fronting L w hich were faftened together two and two by 


7 - 


means 


Plin. viii. them, to prevent them from beating againft each 

other, and from feparating. On thefe were laid 
a kind of floor made of planks, and covered 
with earth and other materials, and on the Tides 
a kind of breaft-work, or little wall, was raifed 
to prevent the elephants from falling into the 
water. They entered them from the fliore with¬ 
out difficulty, advanced upon the fea without 
perceiving it, and by the help of thefe floats, 
arrived on the oppofite ftoar, as if they had 
never been off the land. Metellus caufed all his 
elephants to be tranfported in this manner to 
Rhegium ; and from thence they were carried 
to Rome, where they were expofed in the Cir¬ 
cus : a fight, which gave the people as much 
pleafure as they had hitherto given terror to the 
troops. 

The Car- The ccnfiderable Ioffes, which the Carthagi- 
thaginians n ians had fuffained as well by land as fea for 

^baffadors to^ omt y ears » determined them to fend Ambaffa- 
to dors to Rome, to treat of peace: and in cafe 

treat cf they could not obtain a favourable one, to pro- 
peace or the p 0 f e ^ exc h an g e 0 f prifoners •, and efpecially 

cfprTfsn - °f fome, wh° were of the principal families of 

Carthage. They believed that Regulus might 
be of great fervice to them, efpecially in refpedt 
to the fecond article. He had a wife and chil¬ 
dren at Rome, befides a great number of rela¬ 
tions and friends in the Senate, and his coufrn • 
german actually Conful. There was reafon to 
prefume, that the defire of quitting the fad con¬ 
dition wherein he had languiChed fo many years, 
of returning to his family which he loved ten¬ 
derly, and of being reinftated in a country, 

where 


ers . 

Rfgklus 
cicconrpa- 
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where he wasuniverfally efteemed and refpe&ed, A>R 502;- 
would infallibly induce him to fecond the demand ADt ’ c ‘ 2501 
of the Carthaginians. He was therefore urged 
to join the Ambafladors in the voyage to Rome 
for which they were preparing. He did not 
think proper to refufe this demand: the fequel 
will (hew what his motives were. Before he fet 
out, he was made to take an oath, that in cafe 
he did not fucceed in his demands, he would re¬ 
turn to Carthage, and he was even given to un¬ 
derhand, that his life depended on the fuccefs of 
his negotiation. 

When they wete near Rome, Regulus refufed 
to enter it; giving for his reafon, that it was 
not the cuftom of their anceftors to give the 
Ambafladors of an enemy audience within the 
city. The Senate being aflembled without the 
walls, the Ambafladors, after having declared 
the purpofe of their coming, retired. Regulus 
would follow them, though the Senators defired 
him to flay *, and he did not comply with their 
requeft, till the Carthaginians, whofe (lave he 
confidered himfelf to be, had given him their 
permiflion. 

It does not appear that mention was made of Regulus 
any thing relating to peace ; or at lead, nothing^?™ 
farther: the deliberation turned upon the ex - a ^Ung e lf 
change of prifoners. Regulus, being defired by p r if oners. 
the Senate to give his opinion, replied, that he 
could not do it as a Senator, having loft that qua¬ 
lity, as well as that of a Roman citizen, from 
the time he fell into the hands of the enemy : 
but he did not refufe to fay what he thought as . 
a private petfon. The conjuncture was delicate. 

Every body.was touched with the misfortune of 
fo great a man. He had only one word to fay, 
fays CicerPj to recover with his liberty his for- 

H 3 tune, 
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children, and country: 
to him contrary to ho¬ 
nour and the good of the State. He regarded 
only the fentiments with which fortitude and 
greatnefs of mind infpired him. (a) Thofe are 
the virtues, fays Cicero, fpeaking of Regulus, 
which teach men to fear nothing ; to defpife all 
human things; to prepare for the worft that can 
happen ; and, I will add with [ (b) Seneca, to 
go wherever duty calls them through the greatefl: 
dangers without regard to any other intereft 
whatfoever. He therefore (c) frankly declared, 
“ That they ought not to think of exchanging 
“ prifoners: that fuch an example would have 
“ confequences fatal to the Commonwealth : 
6C that citizens who had been abjeft enough to 
“ give up their arms to the enemy, were un- 
“ worthy of compaffion, and incapable of fer- 
“ ving their country. That as for himfelf, at 

(a) Magnitude) animi & (b) Calcatis utilitatibus ad 

fortitudo-Harum enim earn ( virtutem ) eundum 

eft virtutum propriura, nihil eft , quocumque vocavit, 
extimefeere, omnia hnmana quocumquemifit, finerefpe- 
defpicere, nihil quod homini 6lu rei familiaris. Senec . de 
acciderepoffit, intolerandum Beoef. vi. i. 
putare. Offic. iii. ioo. 

(r) Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 
Biflentientis conditionibus 

Fcsdis, & exemplo trahenti 
Perniciem veniens in a^vum; 

Si non periret immiferabilis 
Capdva pubes — ■ — 

Auro repenfus fcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit! Flagitio additis 
Damnum- 

Erit ille fortis. 

Qui perfidis fefe credidit hoftibus; 

Et marte Pamos proteret altero. 

Qui lora reftri&is lacertis 
Senfit iners, timaitque mortem ! 

Bor. Od. v. /. 3 

“ his 


A-Moi. tung) dignities, wife, 
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“ his years, the lofs of him ought to be confi- 
“ dered as nothing-, whereas they had feveral 
46 Carthaginian Generals in their hands in the 
“ vigour of life, and capable of doing their 
“ country great fervice for many years.” 

It was not without difficulty that the Senate 
gave in to an opinion which was to coft fo dear, 
and was unexampled, unheard of, in the cafe 
wherein Regulus was. Cicero in the third book 
of his Offices, examines whether Regulus, after 
having given his opinion in the Senate, was ob¬ 
liged to return to Carthage, and to expofe him- 
felf to the moft cruel torments, rather than 
break an oath extorted from him by force, and 
made to an enemy who knew not what it was 
to be faithful to his engagements, and from whom 
he had nothing to fear, any more than from the 
wrath of the gods, who are * incapable of 
anger. 

Cicero refutes this frivolous manner of rea- 
foning with a kind of indignation. What 
ought to be confidered in an oath, and make it 
be obferved, fays he, is not the fear of being 
punilhed for breaking it, but the force and fa- 
cred nature of it. For (a) an oath is a religious 
affirmation. Now what is affirmed in this man¬ 
ner, and which God is called upon to witnefs, 
muft be obferved through refpeft for faith en¬ 
gaged, that faith of which Ennius happily fays: 

( b ) 0 [acred and divine faiths by whom Jove 
himfelf f wears , how worthy art thou of a place in 

* It was the opinion <f fome affirmatio religiofa. Quod 
fbilojopbers , that the Divi- autem afRrmate, quafi deo 
nity was never angry, and tefte, promiferis, id tcnen- 
tbat men bad nothing to fear dum eft. Offic. iii. 104. 
from bis vengeance. (t>) O fides alma, apta pin- 

[a] Eft enim jusjurandura nis, jusjurandum Jovis. 

h 4 
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the bigbefi part of temples. Whoever violates 
his oath therefore, violates this faith fo facred 
and venerable. War itfelf has its rights, which 
ought to be obferved inviolably with refpeft to 
all enemies whatfoever; and to pretend, that 
faith engaged to one that has no faith himfelf, 
is void, is endeavouring to cover the guilt of 
infidelity and perjury by a pretext that cannot 
be maintained. 

From what has been faid it muft be con¬ 
cluded, that all which fear and meannefs of fpirit 
induce men to act, might have been imputed to 
Regulus, if in giving his opinion upon the ex¬ 
change of prifoners, he had regarded rather his 
own, than the interefts of the Commonwealth ; 
or, if inftead of returning, he had remained at 
Rome; and that fuch a&ions ought to be con- 
fidered as criminal, fhameful, and infamous. 
It is Cicero that fays all this: And we may fee 
from it, how high human wifdom is capable of 
attaining, which is always far fhort, when the 
queftion is to go back to the firft principles of 
things; and that, building up its morality with¬ 
out relation to God, without the fear of being 
puniihed by him, without the hope of pleafing 
him, it deprives virtue of its only folid motive 
and real fupport. 

Regulus did not hefitate concerning the choice 
he ought to make. That illuftrious (a) exile fet 

out 

{a) Fertur podics conjngis ofculum, 

Parvofque natos, tit capitis minor, 

A fe removifle, Sc virilem 
Torvus humi pofuifTe vultum. 

Donee labantes conliJio Patres 
Firmaret au&or nunquam alias dato, 

Imerque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul. 

Atqui 
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out from Rome to return to Carthage, without A> R - 
being moved either by the great grief of his Ant,c,25 °* 
friends, or the tears of his wife and children, 
and .with the tranquility of a magiftrate going 
to his country-houfe in a vacation from bufinefs. 
However, he was not ignorant of the torments 
prepared for him. Accordingly, when the ene¬ 
my faw him return, without having obtained 
the exchange, and knew that he had even op- 
pofed it, there were no kind of torments which 
their cruelty did not infiift upon him. They 
kept him a great whil^in a dark dungeon, from 
whence, after having cut off* his eyelids, they 
brought him out on a hidden to expofe him to 
the fun, when its heat was greateft. They after¬ 
wards fhut him up in a kind of cheft ftuck full 
of fpikes. which never fuffered him to reft 
night or day. At length after having long tor¬ 
tured him with exceffive pains, and by keeping 
him continually awake, they nailed him to a 
crofs, the moft ufual kind of punifhment a- 
mongft the Carthaginians, upon which he ex¬ 
pired. 

Such was the end of this great man. (a) Some¬ 
thing had been wanting to his glory, if his con- 

Atqui fciebat qu$ fibfbarbarus 
Tortor pararec. Non aliter tamen 

Dimovit obftantes propinquos, 

Et populum reditus morantem, 

Quam clientum Ionga negotia 
Dijudicata lite relinqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros, 

Aut Lacedasmonium Tarentum. 

Hor. Od. V. /. iif. 


(a) Adverli aliquid incurrat 
oportet, quod animum pro¬ 
bet. Stnec. ad Marc. c. 6 . 

Marcet fine adverfario vir- 
tus. Tunc apparet quanta 


fit, quantum valeat, quan- 
tumque polleat, cum, quid 
poflit, patientia oftendit.. Id 
de Provid . c. 2. 

ffancy 
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^5^ ftancy and patience had not been put to fo rude 
25 °*a trial. It is not profperity, but misfortunes, 
which fhew virtue in its luftre, place it in all its 
light, and make known how far its force ex¬ 
tends. It is a Pagan that talks in this manner; 
but he did not know the ufe of the great truths 
he taught, (a) When you fee the good, fays 
Seneca again, oppreffed by the wicked, afflifted 
and tormented, think not that God forgets them. 
He treats them as a good father does his chil¬ 
dren, whom he loves, but at the fame time 
forms with feverity for wftHom and virtue. God 
has not a weak tendernefs for the virtuous, that 
induces him to treat them with gendenefs and 
favour: he tries, he enures, and takes pains to 
make them worthy of him. ( b) A tyrant may 

exercife his power upon their bodies i but it ex¬ 
tends no farther. He can do nothing on the 
foul, which is a facred afylum inaccefiible to his 
ftripes. (r) In the midft of* torments they re¬ 
main tranquil, and inviolably attached to their 
duty. They feel, but they furmount, them. 

And this is the pifture of Regulus, the hero of 

% 

(a) Qflcm (virum bonum) habet: experitur, indurat, 
parens ille magnificus, virtu- fihi ilium przeparat. Ibid. 
rum non lenis exa&or, ficut {&) Corpufculum hoc —- 
feveri ptres, durius educat. hue atque illuc jadlatur. In 
Itaque cum videris bonos vi- hoc fupplicia, in hoc iatro- 
ros, acceptofque diis, labora- cinia, in hoc morbi exercen- 
re, fudare, perarduumafeen- tur: animus quidem ipfe fa- 
dere; malos antem lafeivire, cer & xternus eft, Sc cui non 
Sc voluptatibus fiuere j cogita pofiiint injici manus. Ds con - 
filiorum nos modeftia delec- folat . ad Helv . cap. xi 
tari, vernularum licenda; il- (r) Eft omnibus externis 

los difeiplina triftiori conti- potentior, nec hoc dico, non 
neri, horum all audaciam. fentit ilia, fed vincit; &r alio- 
Idem tibi de Deo liqueat. quin quietus placidufque con- 
Bonum virum in deliciis non tra incurrentia attollitur. De 

Provid. cap. 2, 

pagan ifm 
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taganifm In point of courage and patience \ A * R. sot. 
•ut, unfortunately for him, the martyr of va- ' ‘ 25 °' 
nicy, of the love of glory, and of a vain phan¬ 
tom of virtue. 

It is remarkable, that Polybius does pot fay 
a word of all this prodigious conftancy. 

The Senate having been informed of the tra- Cartba* 
gical death of Regulus, and the unheard-of 
cruelty of the Carthaginians, delivered up the tQ t ^ e rgm 
moft diilinguifhed of their prifoners to Marcia fentment of 
his wife, and to his children, They put them ^? rcia ' 
into a cheft ftuck with iron fpikes, in order to R e ^i{ e s f 
repay them with intereft the pains, in which Re- Zonar." 
gulus had ended his life *, and left them five viii. 394. 
whole days without nourifhment, at the end of Gel *- 

which Boftar died of hunger and mifery. But r)iod.apud 
Amilcar, whofe conftitution was more robuft, val. lxxiv. 
lived five days longer by the fide of BoftaPs 
corpfe, with whom he had been lhut up, in ef- 
feft of nourifliment, which was only given him 
to prolong his torments. At length the ma- 
giftrates, being informed of what pafled in 
Marcia’s houfe, put a flop to thefe inhumanities, 
fent the afhes of Boftar to Carthage, and or¬ 
dered the reft of the prifoners to be treated 
with more lenity. In my opinion, however 
the Carthaginians might have deferred that bar¬ 
barity, the Senate ought not to Jiave delivered 
them up to the refentment of a woman, and 
that a contraft of humanity had been a more 
noble revenge, and more worthy of the Roman 

name. 


SECT. 
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SECT. III. 


Triumph of Metellus. Siege of Lilybceum by the 
Romans. Treafon difcovered in that city : A 
confiderabk relief enters it. Bloody a ft ion round 
the machines. They are fet on fire. Vain difi 
pofition of the Conful Clodius. Battle of Dre - 
panum : lofs of the Roman fleet . The Conful 
Junius goes to Sicily. New difgrace of the Ro¬ 
mans at LuybcEitm. They happily avoid two bat¬ 
tles. Tbs Roman fkips entirely. deftroyed by a 
great form. A Dictator is nominated . Junius 
takes Eryx . Amilcar Barcas is appointed to 

command in Sicily. Several perfons fit out pri¬ 
vateers , and plunder Hippona. Birth of Han¬ 
nibal. Exchange of prifoners. Two new, co¬ 

lonies. Ce 7 ifus. A Roman lady cited before 
the People , and fined. Amilcar takes the city 
of Eryx. New Roman fleet built , and fitted 

out by private perfons. Poftumius the Conful 
kept at Rome on account of his being a prieft . 
The Senate forbids Lutatius to confult the divi¬ 
nations of Prcrnejle, Battle at the iflands 
Aigates gained by the Romans. Treaty of 
peace between Rome and Carthage , End of 
the firft punic war . Sicily becomes a province 
of the Roman People. 


Am.c'250. nr 1 0 the grief oceafioned hy the deplorable 
Triumph cf ^ end of Regulus, fucceeded the joy, which 

Fre^noT t ^ e D rac eful %ht °f the triumph of L. Metel¬ 
lus gave the whole city, before whofe chariot 
Liv. Epit. walked thirteen great officers of the Carthagini¬ 
an army, and an hundred and twenty elephants. 
I have already faid, that thofe animals were 
again ffiewn to the people in the Circus, after 

which 
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which they were all killed, becaufe it was not j^. 5 *** 
judged proper to ufe them in the Roman 

armies. 

It is obferved that provifions were very cheap Liv. xviii. 
this year : a bufhel of corn, a congxus (about a 3 * 
gallon) of wine, thirty pounds of dry figs, ten 
pounds of oil of olives, twelve pounds of meat, 
were all of the fame price, and coft only one 
as and the as, the tenth part of the Roman 
Denarius , which according to many learned 
writers was only ten-pence, was in value only 
one * penny. Polybius tells us, that in his time p 0 ] y b. n 
the bufhel of wheat in Italy was aftually worth 103. 
fourteen oboli, that is to fay, fix-pence half¬ 
penny, and the bufhel of barley half as much. 

A bufhel of wheat was a foldier’s fubfiftence for 
eight days. At the time of which we are now 
fpeaking, the extraordinary expences they had 
been obliged to be at in fitting out fleets, had 
exhaufted the publick treafury, and made money 
very fcarce ; which had occasioned the price of 
provifions to be fo low. 

The cruelty of the Carthaginians in regard to siege of 
Regulus, had inflamed the Romans with a Ulybaum 
flrong defire of revenge. The two Confuls fet h the 
out for Sicily with four legions, and a fleet ot 

two hundred fhips, to which they added forty, 43_47. 

which they found at Panormus, without in¬ 
cluding a great number of fmall barks. After 
having held a council of war, and maturely 
confidered the meafures it was neceflary to take, 
they formed the bold defign of attacking Lily- 
baeum^ It was the ftrongeft place the Cartha¬ 
ginians had in Sicily, of which the lofs would 
necefiarily be attended with that of all the places 


* Or lefs: for according to others> the Denarius was only 

i 
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retained in the ifland, and leave the Ro- 
-0 °’ mans a free paflage into Africa. This fiege 9 
which was of great length, and could not be 
terminated but with the war, may be confide- 
red as the mafter-piece of the Roman art and 
capacity. 

Polyb. L The figure of Sicily is that of a triangle, of 
43, which each point is a promontory. That at 

the fbuth, which projefts into the fea, is called 
* Pachynus. That called t Pelorus, fituated 
at the north, bounds the (freight on the weft* 
and is about twelve furlongs for ftadia) fome- 
thing more than half a league from Italy. The 
third and laft is called [| Lilybseum. It is op- 
pofite to Africa, at the diftance of about a thou- 
fand ftadia, (or fifty leagues) and lies to the 
fouth-wefl. Upon this laft cape (lands the city 
of the fame name. It was well fortified with 
walls, and furrounded with a deep ditch, and 
moraffes formed by the fea-water. The entrance 
into the port is by thefe marfhes, and the way 
dangerous to thofe, who are not perfeftly well 
acquainted with it. 

It is eafy to conceive the ardor on both Tides 
in attacking and defending the place. Imilco 
commanded in it. He had ten thoufand troops, 
without including the inhabitants •, and we (hall 
foon fee, that he was confiderably reinforced. 
The Romans having eftabliflied their quarters 
before the city, on both fides of it, and having 
fortified the fpace between the two camps with a 
fofle, an intrenchment and a wall, they began 
the attack by the tower neareft the fea towards 
Africa. Continually adding new works to the 
former, and advancing on, at length they threw 

* New the cape 6 f Vaffaro. f ¥be fare of MeJJina. 

[j Capo Eoeo. 

down 
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down fix towers on the fame fide as that we 
have juft mentioned, and undertook to beat * ,v> * 
down others with their battering rams. Imilco 
fpared no pains to prevent the progrefs of the 
befiegers. He repaired the breaches, made 
countermines, and watched every occafion for 
fetting the machines on fire *, and in order to 
effeft that, engaged night and day; and fome- 
times with greater lofs on both fides, than is 

ufual in field-battles. 

Whilft he was making fo generous a defence, 7 ’ rea f°f ** 
the foreign foldiers, Gauls and others, formed 
a confpiracy amongft themfelves to give up the 4 confide -* 
place to the Romans. Happily for the befieged, rable aid 
the treafon was difcovered, and rendered abor- tbrw* 
tive immediately. int0 u ' 

The Carthaginians were not afleep in refpeft 
to the danger, to which Lilybasum was expofed. 

They fitted out fifty fhips, and gave the com¬ 
mand of them to Hannibal, the fon of Amil- 
car, with orders to fail diredtly, and like a man 
of courage to feize the firft favourable occafion 
for throwing himfelf into the place. Hannibal 
put to fea with ten thoufand foldiers well armed, 
came to an anchor at the iflands * iEgufe, be¬ 
tween Lilybasum and Carthage, and with the 
firft brifk gale that blew, made all the fail he 
could, advanced with intrepid courage through 
the enemy’s fleet, boldly entered the port, and 
landed his foldiers ; the Romans, who were 
furprized and afraid of being driven into the 
port by the violence of the wind, not daring 
to difpute the pallage with him. 


* Favognane, upon the wfirn coajl of Sicily* 


Imilco, 
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with a view to his defign of burning 
Bloody^ the machines of the befiegers, and defiring to 

make ufe of the good difpofition, in which the 
troops of the place, and thofe lately landed, 
feemed to be \ the former becaufe they faw 
themfelves relieved, and the latter, becaufe 
they had fuffered nothing hitherto, called an 
aflembly of them both, and by a fpeech, 
wherein he promifed thofe who fignalized them¬ 
felves, and all in general, prefents and rewards 
from-the Commonwealth of the Carthaginians, 
enflamed their zeal and courage to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that they all cried out, he had only to 
difpofe of them immediately as he thought pro¬ 
per. The General, after having expreffed his 
fatisfadlion in their good-will, difmifled the af- 
fembly, and bad them take fome repofe at pre- 
fent, and for the reft to expeft orders frotn their 
officers. 

Soon after he affembled the principal perfons 
amongft them •, affigned them their feveral 
pofts *, told them the fignal, and time for the 
attack •, and ordered their leaders to be ready 
at the hour fixed. This was executed, and the 
works attacked in feveral places early in the 

The Romans, who had forefeen this 
Tally, and kept upon their guard, flew on all 
fides where aid was neceflary, and made a vigo¬ 
rous defence. The battle foon became general, 
and bloody. For twenty thoufand men Tallied 
from the city, and the befiegers were ftill more 
numerous. The action was the warmer, as the 
foldiers fought pell mell without keeping their 
ranks, and followed only their own impetuofity. 
This attack, in which the troeps engaged hand 
to hand, and-rank to rank, formed feveral di- 
ftinct engagements, rather than a fingie aftion. 

But 
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Bat the cries, and hotteft fervice, were about 
the machines: for the intent of the falley was. 
againft them. They fought with fuch- emu¬ 
lation and ardor, on one fide only to deftroy* 
and on the other only to defend them. Oh both 
fides they fell in their pofts rather than abandon 
them to the enemy. The befieged with torches* 
tow, and fire in their hands, poured on all 
fides upon the machines with fuch fury, that the 
Romans were feveral times reduced to the laft 
extremity, and upon the point of giving way. 

In the mean time, as a great (laughter was made 
of the Carthaginians, without their being able 
to effeft their defign, their General, who per-* 
ceived it, caufed a retreat to be founded ; and 
the Romans, who were very near lofing all their 
preparations, at laft remained in poffeflion of ' 

their works, and preferved them without the 
lofs of any. 

When the aftion was over, Hannibal put to 
fea in the night; undoubtedly believing, that 
the Romans fatigued with fo rude a conflift, 
would be lefs drift in keeping guard. He car-**°d.in 
ried away with him the horfe of Lilybreum, 
which could only be an incumbrance in a be¬ 
fieged place, and might be of fervice elfewhere. 

He got off undifeovered, and took the route of 
Drepanum, where Adherbal, the Carthaginian 
General, was. Drepanum was a place advan- 
tagioufly fituated, with a fine port, an hundred 
and twenty ftadia (fix leagues) from Lilybseum, 
and the Carthaginians had always had the keep¬ 
ing of it much at heart. 

The Romans, animated by the advantage Burning 
they had juft gained, renewed their attacks of 
the place with ftill greater ardor than before 5 Polyb.i. 
che befieged not daring .to make a fecond at- 40. 

Vol. IV, I tempt 
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a.r. 501. tempt to burn die machines; fo much were they 

Aat ' c '* 5 *‘ difcoaraged by the iols fuftained in the firft. 

But a very high wind rifing on a fudden, fome 
of the mercenary foldiers took notice of it to 
the General; adding, that the occafion was en¬ 
tirely favourable for fetting the machines of the 
befiegers on fire, and the more as the wind fate 
directly againft them ; and they offered them- 
fehres for that fervice. Their offer was accep¬ 
ted. They were fupplied with every thing ne- 
ceflary for that enterprize. All the machines 
took fire in a moment, without its being pofli- 
ble for the Romans to prevent it; becaufe in 
this conflagration, which became almoft uni- 
verfal in a very fliort time, the wind drove the 
fmoke and fparks in their eyes, and prevented 
them from difeeming where to apply their aid, 
whereas the others faw dearly where to direft 
their difeharges, and throw their fire. This 
accident made die Romans defpair of carrying 
Diod. ibid, the place by open force. Befides which, provi- 

fions were fo fearce, that they were reduced to 
fubfift wholly upon horfeflelh; and the difeafes, 
which fucceeded, killed almoft: ten thoufand men 
in a fhort time. They were therefore abfoiute- 
ly refdved to abandon the fiege. But Hiero, 
King of Syracufe, having fent them corn in 
abundance, revived their courage, and exhorted 
them in the ftrongeft terms not to renounce their 
enterprize. They therefore contented them- 
felves with changing the fiege into a blockade, 
and furrounding the dty with a line of contra- 
vallarion ; they pofted their army all around it, 
refolved to expeft that from time, which they 
were not in a condition to effeffc, by a fhorter 

method. 
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When Rome was informed dr what pafied at 
the fiege of Lilybaeum, and that part of the 
troops had perifhed there, that bad hews, far 
from dejefting the citizens feemed to renew 
their ardor. Every one was in hafte to give 
in his name for the fervice. Ten thoufand men 
were prefently raifed, who pafled the ftreight^ 
and marched by land to join the befiegers* 

The province of Sicily had fallen by lot to Vain dif- 
the Conful Clodius, and he was gone thither J°fiti°nof 
He was a man of a cruel, proud, violent difpo- 
fition ; full of his Nobility, ftill more conceited r>iod.apucJ 
of his own merit, and defpifing all othersin- Valef.l. m 
capable of taking counfel, and however, always P* 2 7 °* 
forming hardy enterprizes that had great accafion 
for it. As fbon as he arrived in Sicily, he began 
by condemning the conduft of the Confuls his 
predeceffors before the troops, accufing them of 
negligence and cowardice, and reproaching them 
with having pafled their time in feafting and 
pleafure, inftead of carrying on the fiege with 
vigour. 

To deprive the befieged of the means of re- p 0 ]jrb. L 
ceiving either advices or aids, he undertook t© 49. 
fliut up the entrance of the port by filling it up: 
a great and bold dfcfign, but rafh, and found to 
be abfolutely impracticable! And what rende¬ 
red Clodius more blame-worthy, was,, chat his 
predeceffors had already attempted to fill up the 

entrance of the port ineffectually. The lea was 

too deep in that place, and nothing thrown into 
it remained where it was neceffary. The waves, 
and the rapidity of the current, carried away, 
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and difperfed, the materials, before they came 
to the bottom. 

As he was determined, at any price whatfoe- 
ver, to f2gnalize himfelf, he conceived thoughts 
of another enterprize, which was to attack Ad- 
herbal at Drepanum. He affured himfelf of 
victory, and was firmly perfuaded, that he 
fbould furprize the enemy, becaufe, after the 
lois which the Romans had lately fuftained at 
Lilybeum, the Carthaginians, who did not 
know they had received a confiderable rein¬ 
forcement, could not imagine that they Ihould 
think of putting to fea. With this hope, he 
made choice of two hundred fhips, on board of 
which he put his bed feamen, and the flower of 
the legions. The troops embarked with joy, 
becaufe the pafiage was not long, and befides, 
.ccording to what the Conful had told them, 
they could not fail of great fpoils. The better 
to cover his defign, he made the fleet fet out in 
the night, without being perceived by the be- 

At day-break the advanced guard be¬ 
ing in fight of Drepanum, Adherbal, who ex¬ 
pected nothing lefs, was furprized, but not dis¬ 
concerted . He immediately drew up his fhips 
upon the coaft, gave orders for them to put to 
fea, and to follow the fhip he was on board 
of, keeping an eye always upon it. He would 
not fight in the port •, where, not having room 
to extend his lines, to veer and tack, and to 
run between the fhips of the enemy, he would 
have loft all the advantages of the lightnefs of 
his own vcffels •, and could not avoid be¬ 
ing boarded by the Romans, which he feared 
moft of all. 
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He accordingly fet forwards firft, gained the 
open fea, and made his fleet file off under the ‘ ’* 49 ’ 
rocks on the fide of the port oppofite to that 
through which the enemy was to enter.. The 
Conful, who had began to make his right wing 
enter the port, furprized at the movement of 
the Carthaginians, fent orders to the fhips of his 
right, which were already in the port, to tack 
about, and join the grofs of the fleet. This 
motion occafioned infinite confufion. For the 
fhips, which were in the port, running foul of 
thofe that were entering it, put them into ex¬ 
ceeding diforder, and even broke their oars. 

The trouble and confufion with which this bad Cic. de 
manner of working the fhips was attended, had Nat.Deor; 

began to alarm and difeourage the army *, when p. 7 ‘.. 
an aftion of the Conful’s entirely difeouraged ° r ’ n ‘ z ’ 
the troops, and made them lofe all hope and re- 
folution. The Romans, at leaft the common 
people, had great faith in the aufpices and au¬ 
gury. At the moment the battle was going to 
begin, fomebodycame to tell Clodius, that the 
chickens would neither come out of their coop, 
nor eat. He ordered them to be thrown into 
the fea; adding with' a cone of raillery, [a) If 
they wont eat> let them drink . This jeft, fays 
Cicero (i), cod him many tears, and the Ro¬ 
man People a great difafter. All thefe obfer- 
vances of aufpices and auguries were, at bot¬ 
tom, mere grimace: but they conftituted part 
of the religion of thofe unhappy times; and to 
feem to defpife them, was making one's felf to be 

(a) Abjici eos in mare ‘ multus ipfi hcrymas, mag- 
juffit, dicens: Quia effe no - nam populo Romano cladem 
lant, bibafit. Val. Max. i. 4. attulit. De Nat. Deor. ii. 7 . 

(£) Qui rifus, clafle devifta, 
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GQpfidered as an impious wretch, and an enemy 
to the gods. In the mean time, as faft as any 
fhip d ; fen gaged itfelf, the officers immediately 
made it draw up along the coaft, with its head 
facing the enemy. At the fame time Adherbal, 
advancing into the main fea, drew up his gal¬ 
leys in one line, oppofite to thofe of the Ro¬ 
ns. which, oofted near the fliore. waited for 


the fhips that were coming out of the port: an 
order of batde that was very pernicious to them. 
The two fleets approaching near each other, and 
the fignal being given on both Tides, the charge 
began. All was equal enough at firft, becaufe 
the troops that engaged were the flower of both 
the land-armies: but the Carthaginians by de¬ 
grees had the better. And indeed they had 
many advantages over the Romans during the 
whole battle. Their fhips were built fo as to 
move every way with great agility ; their row¬ 
ers were very expert; and they had taken the 
wife precaution to draw up in the open fea. If 
any of their fhips were prefled by the enemy, 
they retired without running any rifque i and 
light as they were, it was eafy for to ftand off. 
If the enemy advanced to purfue them, they 
turned, kept in motion round him, took him 
in flank, and beat againft him perpetually \ 
whereas the Roman fhips could not tack with¬ 
out difficulty, on account of their heavinefs, 
and the little experience of their rowers; which 
occafioned a great number of them to be 
funk. 4s they fought near the land and had 
left themfelves no room to move in behind 
them, they could neither extricate themfelves 
out of danger when prefled, nor carry aid 
where it was neceflary. Thus a great part of 
theit fhips remained immoveable upon the banks 

of 
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of fand, and the reft were dafhed to pieces a- A - R - 5«3* 
gainft the land. Only thirty efcaped, which Ant,c * 
being near the Conful, fled with him; difen- 
gaging themfelves as well as they could along 
the fliore. As it was neceflary, in order to ar Frontio. 
rive at the army before Lilybaeum, to paf$ thro 1 $ trata S* 
the Carthaginians, he adorned his galleys with 1 * 
all the marks of victory, and by that ftratagem 
amufed the enemy, who confldering him as 
vi&orious, believed that his whole fleet follow¬ 
ed him. All the reft, to the number of ninety- 
three, with their cr'ews, fell into the hands of 
the Carthaginians. The Romans loft eight Orof. i y ,8. 
thoufand men in this aftion, who were either 
killed or drowned j and twenty thoufand fol- 
diers, mariners, and rowers, were taken and 
carried to Carthage. 

So confiderable a viftory did Ad herbal’s pru¬ 
dence and valour as much honour amongft the 
Carthaginians, as it covered the Roman Conful 
with lhame and ignominy. 

This was not the laft difgrace the Romans The Con - 
experienced this year. They had appointed L. ful Junius 
Junius, one of the Confuls, to carry provifions, 
and other munitions of war, to the army before u 
Lilybseum, and fixty (hips were given him for 53—56. 
a convoy. Junius having arrived at Meflfana, 
and augmented his fleet there with all the (hips 
that came to him from Lilybaeum and the reft 
of Sicily, fee out with the utmoft diligence 
for Syracufe, where he arrived without incurring 
any danger. His fleet confided of an hundred 
and twenty long (hips, and about eight hundred 
tranfports. He gave half of the latter, with 
fome of the others, to the Quaeftors, with or¬ 
ders to carry provifions to the camp direftly. 

As for himfelf, he flayed at Syracufe for the 

. I 4 (hips, 
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{hips, which ccold not follow him from Mefiana, 
and to receive the corn with which the allies of 
the inland country were to fupply him. 

About this time Afdrubal, after having fent 
all the men and Ihips he had taken in the laft 
victory to Carthage, formed a fquadron of an 
hundred fail, thirty of his own, and feventy 
which Canhalon, who had the joint command 
with him, had brought, put that officer at their 
head, and ordered him to fail for Lilybseum, to 
fall unexpectedly on the enemy’s fhips at an¬ 
chor there, to take as many as he could, and burn 
the reft. Canhalon took this commiffion upon 
him with pleasure. He fet out at day break, 
burnt pare of the enemy’s fleet, and difperfed 
the reft. The terror Ipread into the Roman 
camp. They ran with great cries to their fhips. 
But, whiift they were carrying them aid, Imilco, 
who had perceived early what paffed, fallied 
from the city, and fell on them on another 
quarter wi.h his foreign troops. It is eafy to 
conceive the confternation of the Romans, when 
they faw themfelves attacked on both Tides a,t 
the fame time. 

Canhalon having taken fome fhips, and 
burnt others, removed a little from Lilybseum, 
and pofted himfelf in the way from * Heraclea, 
in order to obferve the new fleet of the Romans, 
and prevent it from arriving at the camp. In¬ 
formed afterwards by thofe he had fent out as 
fcouts, that a confiderable great fleet approach¬ 
ed, confifting of all kinds of fhips, (it was 
that which the Conful had fent before him un¬ 
der the Qusftors) he advanced to meet the 
Romans, and offer them battle; believing after 

* A city on the feu them coajl of Sicily. 

his 
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his firft exploit, that he had only to fliew him- ! ° 5 - 

r rr-.l C l , . . Ant. C. 249* 

felf in order to conquer. I he lquadron, which 
came from Syracufe, were apprized, that the 
enemy was not far off. The Quseftors, not be- 
lieving themfelves in a condition to hazard a 
battle, flood in to a fmall allied city called 
Phintias *, where there was not a port indeed, Diod.m 
but where the rocks rifing above the land, form- Ec g° 8 ^ 
ed a kind of road commodious enough. They p ’ 
landed there, and having planted as many cata- 
pultas and baliftas, as the city would fupply 
them with, they expedted the Carthaginians. 

The latter no fooner arrived, but they refolved 
to attack. They imagined, that in the terror 
the Romans were, they would not fail to retire 
into this little inconfiderable place, and abandon 
their fhips to them. But the affair not taking 
the turn they had expefted, and the Romans 
defending themfelves with vigour, they retired 
from that place, where they were very much 
expofed and carrying off with them fome , 
tranfports which they had taken, they failed to Diod.ibid. 
the river Halycus, where they continued to ob- 
ferve what route the Romans would take. 

Junius having made an end of all he had to 
do at Syracufe, doubled the cape of Pachynus, 
and made fail for Ljlybasum, without knowing 
any thing of what had happened to thofe he 
had fent before him. This news coming to 
•Carthalon, he made all fail with defign to give 
the Conful battle, whilft feparated from the 
oeher fhips. Junius faw the numerous fleet of 
the Carthaginians at a great diftance. But be¬ 
ing too weak to luftain a battle, and too near 
the enemy to fly, he chofe to come to an 


* Near the mouth of the Himera y mount Ecnomus , and 
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5 °3« anchor near Camarina, on a coaft amongft ab* 
aw ’ folutely inacceffible cliffs; chufing rather to 
expofe himfelf to the danger of perifhing on 
the rocks, than to fall with his fleet into the 
hands of the enemy. Carthalon was far from 
giving the Romans battle in fuch difficult 
places. He feized a promontory, came to an 
anchor, and having placed himfelf between the 

two Roman fleets, watched what palled in them 
both. 


TheRoman A dreadful ftorm beginning to threaten, the 
fitetcn- Carthaginian pilots, very expert in fuch cafes, 

^naJifnt f° re f aw w ^ ac was going t0 happen. They gave 


in a gi eat 
ftorm. 


iorelaw what was going to happen. They gave 
Carthalon notice of it, and advifed him to dou¬ 
ble the cape of Pachynus as foon as poffible, and 
fhelcer himfelf from the ftorm. That General 


prudently gave in to this advice. It required 
abundance of labour and pains to pafs the cape: 
but at length they effedted it, and placed the 
fleet out of danger. The ftorm broke out foon 
after. The two Roman fleets being in places 
expofed and uncovered, were fo roughly treated, 
that not a Angle plank of them fit for ufe ef- 
Diodibid caped, except two lhips, which the Conful em¬ 
ployed in taking in fuch as had the good fortune 
to furvive the wreck, either by throwing them- 
felves on ffiore, or being driven thither by the 
ftorm : and the number of thefe was very con- 
fiderable. This accident, which highly favoured 
the Carthaginians, and ftrengthened their hopes, 
entirely dejedled the Romans, already much 
weakened by their former Ioffes. They re¬ 
nounced the fea, determined never to fit out 
any more naval armaments, and to keep only 
fome tranfports for the convoys, which they fent 
from time to time to Sicily, giving up in that 
manner a fuperioH^y to the Carthaginians, which 

^ they 
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they could no longer difpute, and even not well 
affured of having the advantage entirely over 

them by land. 

Thefe fad news gave both Rome and the 
army before Lilybaeum the moft fenfible afflic¬ 
tion, but did not make them raife the fiege: 
they even took juft meafures to fend proviftons 

thither. Rome thought only of placing autho¬ 
rity in better hands than thofe in which it then 
was: for ftie was equally diflatisfied with both 
Confuls, whofe bad fuccefs was attributed* to 
the contempt, which both had expreffed for re¬ 
ligion. Clodius had already been recalled to 
Rome to give an account of his conduct Ac¬ 
cordingly it was refolved, that a Diftator fhould 
be declared to command the armies in Sicily. 

Hitherto none who had been inverted with that 
important charge, had exercifed it out of Italy. 

Clodius had orders to nominate this Diftator. A DIB at or 
One cannot tell what name to give his extra- nominate, 
vagance of conduft upon this occafion, of which ^ Zt 

there is no example. As if he had made it his 
bufinefs, by degrading and rendering the prin¬ 
cipal office of the State contemptible, to infult 
the majefty of the Senate and People, and to 
exafperate them more and more againfthimfelf, 
he pitched upon one Glicias of the dregs of the 
people, who had ferved him as a ferjeant or 
regifter, Diftator. The indignation of the 
public then broke out againft that unworthy 
Conful: he was obliged to abdicate, and imme¬ 
diately cited before the People. It is faid, that Val. Max. 
a fudden ftorm difiolved the affembly, and viii. *. 
faved him. Atilius Calatinus was nominated Liv. Epic. 
Dictator in the room of Glicias. He appoint- xviii. 
ed Cecilius Metellus mafter of the horfe. Thev 

v 
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both fet out for Sicily 3 but acted nothing me¬ 
morable there. 

Junius, who had remained in Sicily, endea¬ 
vouring to cover his faults and misfortune by 
feme connderable exploit, found means to hold 
Polyb. L fecret intelligence in Eryx, and had the city 

delivered up to him. Upon the top of the 
mountain called bv the fame name, was the 
temple of Venus Erycina, undoubtedly the 
fineft and richeft of all the temples of Sicily. 
The city was fituared a little below this fummit, 
and the only way up to it was a long and very 
fteep one. Junius polled part of his troops on 
the top of the mountain, and the reft at the 
bottom, near a little town called Egithalla, 
which he fortified, and where he left eight hun- 
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precautions, he conceived he had nothing to 
fear. But Carthalon having landed his troops 
there in the night, took the little town. Part of 
the garrifon was killed, and the reft took refuge 
in the city of Eryx. 

Hiftory tells us nothing certain from this time 
concerning Junius. Some authors believe he 
wrs taken by Carthalon in the expedition we 
have juft related: others, that forefeeing what 
would happen if he returned to Rome, he pre¬ 
vented his condemnation by a voluntary death. 

Writers differ alfo concerning the celebration 
of the fecular games. Some place it in the year 
of which we are fpeaking, others fourteen years 
after, in the Confulfhip of P. Cornelius Lentu- 
!u$, and C, Licinius Varus, 
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No great events happened in the following Amikar is 
years, till the decifive battle, which terminated charged 
the war. Amilcar, furnamed Barcas, father of wuh the 
the great Hannibal, fucceeded Carthalon in Si --^sui/'y, 
cily, from whence he fet out with his fleet for 
Italy, and ravaged the countries of the Locri 
and Brutii. 

Rome, under endlefs obligation to Hiero, in 
order to exprefs her gratitude, remitted the an¬ 
nual tribute he had engaged to pay her, and en¬ 
tered into a ftrifter amity with him than ever. 


L. C/ECILIUS METELLUS II. A.R.fo 5 . 

NuM. FaBIUS BuTEO. AnL * C --47 

The Senate had refolved to aft no longer by p r i vnte 
fea : but private perfons induced them to fup- perfins fit 
ply them with (hips to cruize againft the enemy, 
upon condition of reftoring them at their return, Him. 
and of keeping the prizes they fhould take for Zonar/ 
their own life. A confiderable number of gal-™* 397 * 
leys were lent them, which they fitted out at 
their own expence. Tney ravaged the coafts of 
Africa, and having entered the port of the city 
of * Hippo, they jet the {hips they found in it 
on fire, burnt many houfes of the place, and 
carried off a confiderable booty, Whilft they 
were employed in plundering, the inhabitants 
fhut up the mouth of the port with chains. The 
Romans were in great perplexity •, but their in- 

* It is believed to be Hippo Diarrbyfus , fitualed near 
Utica, twenty-five or thirty U agues from Carthage. 
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duftry extricated them. When a galley came 
near the chains, all the men on board went to 
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the poop, that immediately raifed its head above 
the chain, at which inftant they returned to the 
head, and the poop riling in its turn, the vef- 
felf cleared herfelf, and went over. By this 
means all the Ihips efcaped the danger, and ar¬ 
rived at Panormus, where they were attacked 
by the Carthaginian fleet, which they put to 
flight. 

The Confuls were at that time employed, the 
one as the fiege of Lilybaeum, and the other at 
that of Drepanum. Amilcar haraffed them 
perpetually from the poll which he had occupi¬ 
ed, in which way things continued feveral years. 
No pains were fpared on either fide. New ftra- 
tagems, feints, furprizes, approaches, and at¬ 
tacks, paffed every day : however, though no^ 
thing was omitted, nothing decifive paffed. 

What ought to make this year moll remar¬ 
kable, is the birth of the great Hannibal. What 
' he fays himfelf, after the battle which he loft in 
Africa againft Scipio, in the 550th year of 
Rome, at which time he was five and forty 
years old, authorizes the dating of his birth 
in the prefent year, which is the 505th year of 
Rome. 

A confiderable great number of prifoners had 
been taken on both fides many years, and an 
exchange was agreed on. The cartel was fet¬ 
tled at the rate of about fix pounds an head. 
Moft prifoners had been taken from the Car¬ 
thaginians, who paid the balance in money ac¬ 
cording to tne rate ftipulated. 

Two new colonies were fettled ; the one at 
iEfulum in He-truria, and the other at Alfium 
in Umbria. 


The 
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The Cenfus , taken by Atilius Calatinus and 505- 
Manlius Torquatus, concluded at this time with CenfusT 7 ' 
the ufual ceremony of the Luftrum : this was Fall. Cap. 
the thirty-eighth. The number of the citizens L . ,v * E P ic ' 
amounted to two hundred and fifty-two thoufand xuc * 
two hundred and twenty-two; which was al- 
moft fifty thoufand lefs than at the laft Cenfus: • 
a confiderable decreafe occafioned by the wars, 
and frequent fhipwrecks. 


M. Otacilius Crass us II. 
M. Fabius Licinus. 


A. R. 506. 
Ant*€. 246. 


This year a Roman lady was cited before the R oman 
People as guilty of treafon•, a thing of which lady tried 
there was no example. She was the After of b P 
Clodius Pulcher, whofe ill conduft had occa- 
fioned the lofs of the Roman fleet. One day Li v . Epit. 
returning from the games, the throng of the xix. 
people in the ftreets obliged her chariot to drive Y?. 1 * Max * 
flow, on which the following words efcaped Age’ll, 
her in a loud voice: Ob that my brother could x. 6 . 
but revive, to command the fleet again! The mul- ^ et * m 
titude incommoding her, fhe defired the dimi- llb,c,2# 
nution of it. Notwithftanding all the endea¬ 
vours of her relations and the friends of her fa¬ 
mily, who were the principal perfons of Rome, 
and remonftrated, that the laws did not punifh 
indifcreet words, but only criminal aftions, Ihe 
was fentenced to pay a fine, which was applied 
in building a little chapel to Liberty. 
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M. Fabius Butbo. 

C. Atilius Bulbus. 

A colony was fent to Fregelte, a city of He- 
truria, only three leagues from Alfium, where 
one had been fettled two years before. 

A battle was fought near the ifland of .ffigimu- 
rus, which was fatal to both fides ; to the Car¬ 
thaginians by their defeat, and to the Romans 
by the fhipwreck, which followed loon after. 

Amilcar found means to make troops and 
provifions enter Lilybaeum. 

A. Manlius Torquatos II. 

C. Sempronius Bl^sus. 

We have faid before, that the Romans had 
made themfelves mafters of Eryx. Having 
polled a good body of troops on the top of the 
mountain, and another at the bottom, they be¬ 
lieved, that they had nothing to fear for a city 
fituate between both, and the rather, becaufe its 
flotation alone feemed to fecure it entirely from 
danger. But they had to do with an enemy, 
whofe vigilance and adtivicy ought to have 
kept them always upon their guard. Amilcar 
made his troops advance in the night, and 
marching at their head a league and a half with 
profound filence round the mountain, he made 
himfelf matter ot the city, after having killed 
part of the garrifon, and caufed the relt to be 
carried prifoners to Drepanum. One cannot 
conceive how the Carthaginians could fuftain 
themfelves in this poll, attacked as they were 
both from above and below, and not being able 
to receive convoys, except from one place on the 

coaft 
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coaft in their poffeffion. By fuch ftrokes, as a. 
friuch and perhaps more than by the gaining 0 f Ant,c,4 44 < 
a battle, the ability and wife b'oldheft of a com¬ 
mander may be known. 

The war, in this fmall fpacfe upon the moun¬ 
tain of Eryx, was more warm and vigorous than 
it is poffible to imagine. Amilcar, polled be¬ 
tween two bodies of troops, the one above and 
the other below, was befieged by the latter as 
well as the other by him. The attacks and de¬ 
fence were fuftained on both Tides with equal 
ardor. Neither reded night or day. They had 
learnt not to fuffer themfelves to be furprized. 

They knew that a Angle moment might be de- 
cifive. Sometimes vidtorious, and fometimes 

defeated, yet they did not lofe courage. Neither 
the fcarcity of provifions, fatigues, nor the 
dangers which they fuffered for two years, could 
induce either fide to yield. This double Aege, 
for it may well be called fo, terminated only 
with the war. 

Under the Confuls of this year i colony Was 7 ^* 
fent to Brundufium in the territory of the Sallen- l ' I4 ‘ 
tini, twenty years after that country had been 
fubjedted by the Romans. 

L. Csecilius Metellus fucceeded Ti. Corunca- 

nius as Pontifex Maximus, who was the Arft 
Plebeian that had this dignity. 


C. FtJNDANIUS F'JNDULUS. 

C. Sulpicius Gallu$< 


A. R. 509* 
Ant-C. 24J’ 


Five years Were paffed without any confide- New Ro- 
rable event on either fide. The Romans had 
believed that they Aiould be able to take Lily- fitted out 
bseum with their land-forces: but Anding it by the zeal 
fpun out to a great length, they returned to their f P articu ' 
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firft plan, and made extraordinary efforts for 
arming a new fleer. The public treafury was 
exhaufted *, but that defeft was iupplied by par¬ 
ticulars 3 fo much did the love of their country 
fway with the People. Every body according 
to their ability contributed to the common ex¬ 
pence, and on the credit of the public, which 
engaged to repay in time the fums lent for this 
armament, no hefitation was imde in advancing 
the money for an expedition, on which the 
glory and fafety of the Commonwealth depend¬ 
ed. One fitted out a fhip at his own expence *, 
others joined two or three together to do the 
lame. In a very fhort time two hundred gal¬ 
leys of five ranks of oars were ready to put to 
fea. They were built upon the model of one 
taken from the enemy of extraordinary fwift- 
nefs. In the courfe of the Punic wars, we fhall 
fee more than one example of this generous love 
of the Romans for their country, which conflic¬ 
ted one of the principal parts of their charafter. 
But the Commonwealth was alfo true to her en¬ 
gagements. Thus the publick faith, which we 
cannot repeat too often, is an affured refource to 
a State on great cccafions. To commit the 
lead breach of it, is tranfgreffing the mod ef- 
fential rule of good policy, and leaving a diffi¬ 
dence in the minds of a people, for which there 
is often no remedy. This fudden refource, which 
Rome feems to have little reafon to expeft after 
her recent Ioffes by fea, enabled the Common¬ 
wealth to compleat the conqued of Sicily, and 
afterwards to proceed to the other conqueds, 
which the Divine Providence had allotted her. 


C. Lu- 
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C. Lutatius C.atulus. 
A. Postumius Aubinus. 


A* R* 510. 
Aat.C. 242. 


as a 


Poftumius prepared to go with his collegue TbeConful 
for Sicily, where they promifed themfelves 
feme great -event this year. But as he was Fla - k ^ m f a 
men Martialis, prieft of Mars, (and the priefts prieji. 
could not remove from Rome) Metellus the Lv. Epit; 
grand Pontiff woyld not let him fet out for his An 
province. In procefs of time this ftri£t regu- \\\ % 71 \ 
larity was difpenced with. Vai. Max. 

The Senate {hewed a like delicacy alfo in ]L I; 
refpeft to religion, by forbidding Lutatius to fJbidsLu- 
confult the divinations of Pramefte, which were' tat ins to 
given by lot, Preeneftiyas Sorles^ being againft con f ult tic 
a Roman Con ful’s having reepurfe to foreign ^ Wlna ' 

* tms of 

ceremonies. Ail kinds or predictions amongft p re i>ne(le. 
the ancients were called Sorles- There were dif- Val.Max, 
ferent fpecies of them. The Sortes of Praenefte h 3- 
were very ancient and famous throughout Italy. 

They were fmall pieces of wood, inferibed with 
enigmatical characters, contained in a coffer, 
which the priefts kept with great care in the 
temple of Fortune. When a perfon went to 
confult this oracle, the priefts brought out this 
box, and made a child ftir the little pieces of 

wood feveral times; after which he drew at a 

• * 

venture. The priefts pretended to find the an- 
fwer to the demands of the querifts* in the cha¬ 
racters inferibed upon them. Cicero (a) with 
reafon derides the ftupid credulity of people, 
who fuffered themfelves to be impofed upon by 
a grofs cheat, founded only on one fide in the a- 
varice of the priefts, and on the other in the 

\a) Tota res eft invent* ad fuperftkionem, aut ad er- 
fallaciis, ant ad qn«cfhim, aut roretn. Pe Divinat. ii. 85. 
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fuperftition of thofe, who came to confult the 
oracle. 

As the two Confuls could not fet out for Si¬ 
cily, and one did not fuffice for fupporting the 
weight of fo important a war, two Praetors 
were created this year for the firft time, (for 
hitherto there was but one, whofe foie funftion 
was to adminifter juftice) and (^Valerius Falto 
one of them, had orders to accompany Luta- 
tius, and to ftiare^with him in the cares of the 
war as his Lieutenant. As foon as the win¬ 
ter was over, they fet out for Sicily with a fleet 
of three hundred galleys, and feven hundred 
tranfports. Two Prsetors were always created 
for the future, though there was no occafion for 
them in the army. They both remained at 
Rome to adminifter juftice, the one between 
citizens and citizens, who was called Pralor ur - 
bonus \ and the other between citizens and 
ftrangers, called Prcetor peregrinus. 

Lutatius landed in Sicily, when he was leaft 
expcfted there. The fleet of the enemy was re¬ 
tired into Africa, becaufe they did not believe, 
that the Romans had any thoughts of putting to 
fea again. He made himfelf mafter of the port 
of Drepanum, and of all the advantageous 
pofts in the neighbourhood of Lilybasum, which 
the retreat of the Carthaginians left without de¬ 
fence. He made his approaches round Drepa¬ 
num, and difpofed every thing for the fiege. 
The machines had foon made a breach, and the 
foldiers were preparing for the affault with the 
Conful at their head, when he was dangeroufly 
wounded in the thigh. The foldiers, by whom 
he was very much beloved, abandoned the at¬ 
tack to ferve him, and followed him in a body 
to the camp, whither he was'carried. Whilft 

his 
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his wound was curing, he did not lofe time, £ 
Forefeeing, that the enemy’s fleet would not be 
long before it arrived, and having always be¬ 
fore his eyes what had been judged at firft, that 
the war could be terminated only by a naval bat¬ 
tle, without lofing a moment’s time, he exer- 
cifed his crews fo as to form them for the defign 
he had of attacking the enemy, and by his af- 
fiduity in this praftice, of mere failors he made 
them excellent foldiers in a very fhort time. 

The Carthaginians, much furprized that the 
Romans fhould dare to appear again at fea, 
and defying that the camp at Eryx might not 
want the neceflary munitions, fitted out fhips 
immediately, and having fupplied them with 
grain and other provifions, they made this fleet 
depart, and gave Hanno the command of it. 
He failed firft: to the ifland of Hiera, with de¬ 
fign to land at Eryx, without being perceived 
by the enemy, to unlade his fhips there, to add 
all the bed troops at Eryx to his naval army, 
and to go with Amilcar to offer the enemy 
battle. 

The Conful was not well recovered of his 
wound, when he was apprized, that the fleet of 
the enemy approached. Conjefturing what the 
views of the Carthaginian Admiral might be, 
he chofe the braved and mod experienced troops 
in his land-army, and failed for * ^Egufa, an 
ifland fituate oppofite to Lilybeum. There, 
after having exhorted his people to behave well, 
he gave the pilots notice to prepare for a battle 
the next morning. 

At the break of day, feeing the wind which 
favoured the Carthaginians was rmjch againd 
fiim, and that the fea was extremely rough, he 
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paufed at firft concerning the meafurcs he fhould 
take. But he afterwards reftefted, that if he 
engaged during that foul weather, he fhould 
only have the naval army, and fhips laden and 
heavy to deal with: that on the contrary, if he 
waited till it was calm, and fuffered Hanno to 
join the camp at Eryx, he would have fhips 
lightened by unlading their freight upon his 
hands, as alfo the flower of the land-army, and, 
which was ftiil more formidable than all the reft, 
the ability and intrepidity ot Amilcar. All thefe 
reafor.s determined him to feize the prefent oc- 
cafion. Thefe motives for the conduft of a Ge¬ 
neral, explained in this manner by one more 
able as a captain than as a writer, for fuch Po¬ 
lybius was, add infinite value to the narration 
of Efts, and are in a manner their foul. 

The Conful had chofen troops, good mari¬ 
ners who had been well exercifed, and excellent 
fhips built, as we have faid, upon the model of 
a galley taken fome time before, which was the 
moft compieat the Romans had ever feen of the 
kind. On the fide of the Carthaginians every 
thing was the reverie. As they had been foie 
mafters of the fea for fome years, and the Ro¬ 
mans did not dare to face them, they confidered 
them as nothing, and themfelves as invincible. 
On the firft report of the motion the latter 
were making, Carthage fent out a fleet equip¬ 
ped in hafte, in which every thing argued pre¬ 
cipitation :' the foldiers and mariners were all 
mercenaries, newly raifed, and as void of expe¬ 
rience, courage and zeal, as intereft in the com¬ 
mon caufe. This appeared entirely in the bat¬ 
tle. They could not fuftain the firft attack. 
Fifty of their fhips were funk, and feventy 
taken with all on board. The reft, with the 

help 
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help of a wind that fprung up very opportunely 
for them, retired to the little ifland, from whence nt ‘ ‘ 242 
they fate out. The number of the prifoners ex¬ 
ceeded ten thoufand. 

Hanno retired to Carthage with what fhips he 
could fave. He there loft his life, the ufual 

treatment of unfuccefsful Generals. Rome did 

% 

not aft in that manner *, and her policy in this 
refpeft, befides being more conformable to the 
humanity which the Romans always profeffed, 
was more advantagious to the State and the fer- 
vice in the field, by leaving the Generals, who 
had failed of fuccefs, time to retrieve either their 
fault or their misfortune. 

Lutatius, after the aftion, advanced .to Li~ 
lybaeum, and joined the befiegers. Alter having Orof. i Vl 
given his troops fome reft, he marched them to I0 * 

Eryx, where he gained an advantage over A- 
milcar, undoubtedly in a battle by land, and 
killed him two thoufand men. 

When this bad news was brought to Car- Treaty of 
thage, it occafioned the more furprize and con- ? e f ce be ‘ 
fternation, as it had been little expefted. The nnd 
Senate did not lofe courage. Thedefire of con- Carthage. 
tinning the war was not wanting •, but the ftate ^olyb. i. 

of their affairs oppofed it. As the Romans 6 3’ 6 *' 
were matters of the fea, it was no longer pof- 
fible to fend their provifions or troops to the 
armies in Sicily. They therefore fent difpatches 
immediately to Amilcar Barcas, who command¬ 
ed there, and left it to his prudence to aft as he 
Ihould think moft expedient. That great man, 
as long as he had the leaft reafon to hope, had 
.done every thing that could be expefted from 
the moft intrepid valour, and the rrpft con- 
fummate wifdom. But as he had now no re- 
fource, he fent deputies to the Conful to treat 

K 4 of 
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of a peace and alliance: prudence confiding, 
fays Polybius, in knowing how both to refid, 
and to yield when neceflary. 

Lutatius, befides his particular intered in not 
leaving the glory of terminating fo important a 
war to a lucceffor, knew how weary the Roman 
People were of one fo ruinous, which had ex¬ 
hausted their forces and revenues ; and he had 
not forgot the unfortunate-confequences of Re- 
gulus’s inexorable and imprudent haughtinefs. 
He therefore made no difficulties about treating, 

c/ ' 

and dictated the following; terms. There shall 
be, if the Roman People approve it, 

AMITY BETWEEN ROME AND CARTHAGE 
ON THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS. Tl-IE 

Carthaginians shall evacuate all 
Sicily. They shall not make war 
against Hiero, nor carry arms a- 
gainst the Syracusans or their al- 
lies. They shall restore all the 
Prisoners taken from the Romans 
without ransom. They shall pay them 
in the space of twenty years, * TWO 
thousand two hundred Euboic talents 
of silver. The fimplicity, exactnefs and per- 
fpicuity of this treaty, which fays fo many things 
in few words, and regulates all the intereds of 
.two potent States and their allies by fea and 
land, are worth obferving in this place. 

Cor. Ncp. The Conful had demanded, that the troops in 
in Amil. Eryx Ihould deliver up their arms. Barcas ab- 

folutely refufed to come into that article, and 
declared that he would hazard the lad extremi¬ 


st. axL 

4 1 * 


ties, and even perifh, rather than confent to 
fuch an infamy. He only agreed to pay eigh- 
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teen Roman Denarii (about nine (hillings) for 
each foldier of that garrifon. ‘ 

When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, 
the People not approving them in the whole, 
fent ten deputies to regulate the affair finally 
UDon the fpot. They made no alteration in the 


upon the fpot. Th< 
main of the treaty. 


“ They only (hortened 


“ the terms for the payments of the money, 
u and added to the fum impofed by the Conful 
“ a thoufand talents, to be paid immediately 
“ for the charges of the war, and that the Car- 
u thaginians fhould quit all the iflands between 
“ Italy and Sicily.” It is neceffary to obferve, 
that Sardinia is not included in this treaty. Lu¬ 
tatius was continued in the command in Sicily, 
to regulate the affairs and government of the new 
conqueft. 

Thus terminated one of the longed war $ End of the 
mentioned in hiftory, as it fubfifted four and firft Punic 

twenty years without interruption. The ardor war * 
for difputing empire was equally obftinate on Ant.a^i* 
both fides. Abundance of refolution, abun¬ 
dance of greatnefs of foul, appear both in the 
enterprizes and execution of both parties. The 
Carthaginians take place in their knowledge of 
naval affairs *, their ikill in building (hips, their 
addrefs and facility in working them the ex¬ 
perience of their pilots j their knowledge of the 
coafts, creeks, roads, and winds; and laftly, 
their abundant riches for fupporting the expences 
of a rude and long war. The Romans had 
none of thefe advantages: but valour, zeal for 
the public good, love of their Country, a noble 
emulation for glory, and a warm defire to ex¬ 
tend their dominion, ferved inftead of all they 
wanted in other refpects. It is furprizing to fee 
|hem, entirely new to, anti unexperienced in, 

nava} 
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naval affairs, not only make head againft the 
mod expert and moft powerful nation of the 
world at fea, but gain many naval battles a- 
gainft them. No difficulties, no misfortunes, 
were capable of difcouraging them. They loft 
in the courfe of this firft Punic war, either in 
battles or by ftorms, feven hundred galleys. The 
conftancy of d 
from hence. 


have 


They undoubtedly would not 
peace in the fame circumftances, 
wherein we have juft feen the Carthaginians de¬ 
mand it, A Angle unfortunate campaign difcou- 
rages them; many do not fliake the refolution 
of the Romans. 

As to the foldiers, there is no comparifon be¬ 
tween thofe of Rome and thofe of Carthage; 
the firft being infinitely fuperior to the latter in 
point of courage. As to the Generals, Amil- 
car, furnamed Barcas, was undeniably the moft 
diftinguifhed both by his conduct and valour. 
During-all this war, no General has appeared on 
the fide of the Romans, whofe extraordinary 
talents can be confidered as the caufe of viftory : 
fo that it was folely by the conftitution of the 
State, and, if I may venture to fay fo, her na¬ 
tional virtues, that Rome triumphed over Car¬ 


thage. 

u 

When we confider at one view the whole fe- 
ries of the firft Punic war, we feem to fee fome- 
thing like what palled in the combats of the 
antients, between two equally ftrong and ro- 
buft Athlete, who full of courage and ardor, 
animated by the warm defire of conquering, and 
by the cries of the fpeftators, engage in fi^hr, 
beat with their fifts, wreftle, lift one another off 
the ground, {hake each other violently, throw 
one another down, *rife that moment with new 

vigour, 
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vigour, employ ftrength, art, and all imagina- 
b!e agility and addrefs 5 till at laft both being * 
down again, after having ftruggled a great 
while upon the fand, turned each other over and 
over, and twifted in a thoufand different man¬ 
ners, one of the two getting the upperhand, 
reduces his adverfary to alk quarter, and to con- 
fefs himfelf conquered. Such was very near 
the cafe between the Romans and Carthaginians 
in the war of which we have been fpeaking. 

LUTATIUS CERCO. A.R. 511. 

Manlius Atticus. Ant.c.241. 



Lutatius and Valerius remained in Sicily, the s/dfy be - 
firft in quality of Proconful, the other as Pro- come a 
prsetor. They in concert made all the necef-^ff^^ 
fary regulations for eftablifhing good order there, plop™* 9 * 
and fixed the taxes and duties, that each city 
was to pay the Commonwealth. They applied 
themfelves particularly to remove all caufe and 
occafion of troubles and revolt. In order to 
this they difarmed all the Sicilians, who had de¬ 
clared for Amilcar, and ordered the Gauls, who 
had deferted from the fame Amilcar to the 


Romans, whilft they were in garrifon upon 
mount Eryx, to quit the ifland, and to go and 
fettle elfewhere, fupplying them with the fhips 
neceffary for that purpofe. They made their 
pretext for an order, which mufl feem very hard 
to thofe troops, the crime they had committed 
in plundering the temple of Venus upon mount 
Eryx ; which had rendered them odious to the 
whole ifland. From thenceforth the part of the 
ifland, which had been under the Carthaginians, 
became a province of the Roman People. The 

reft of it formed the kingdom of Hiero. After 

the 
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the whole had beeivregulated, Lutatius and Va¬ 
lerius returned to Rome. A triumph was de¬ 
creed Lutatius ; on which Valerius having re- 
prefented that he had equally contributed to the 
fuccefs of the Roman arms, added, it was but 
juft, as he had fhared with Lutatius-in the cares 
and dangers of the battle, that he fhould alfo 
lhare with him in the honour and reward of it. 
What made moft in favour of the Pr^toris 
caufe, was, that the Conful, who was not per¬ 
fectly cured of his wound, had not been able to 
aft; fo that Valerius had performed the func¬ 
tions of General in this battle. Lutatius oppofed 
his demand as contrary to cuftom, and unjuft; 
pretending that it was unufual, and contrary to 
the laws, to equal two officers in the diftribution 
of honours, of which the one was inferior and 
fuborainate to the other. The difpute growing 
warm on both Tides, they agreed to refer it to 
the arbitration of Atilius Calatinus, who, in 
regard to the fuperiorjty of Lutatius’s power, 
which his opponent could not conteft with him, 
decided the difference in his favour. Notwith- 
ftanding this fentence, as Valerius had diftinguilh- 
ed his merit in an extraordinary manner in this 
war, die honour of a triumph was alio granted 
him. 

I have faid, that part of Sicily was become a 
province of the Roman People. The Romans 
called the countries, which they conquered out 
of Italy, Provinces. Thefe countries were go¬ 
verned as conquered countries: and though the 
people of them were called allies of the State, 
and not Subjefii, they however had not the en¬ 
tire enjoyment of their own laws, and did not 
chufe their own magiftrates. Rome fent them 
every year a Prator and a Quaeftor; the fir ft 

to 
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ct 


tc 


to adminiftcr juftice, and command the troops 

when neceffary *, and the other to receive the t# ’ HU 
duties, which the countries newly conquered 
paid the vi&ors. 

Sicily was the firft that received law from the In Verr *3* 
Romans. . Cicero, in one of his orations againft n ' 2 ~ 7 * 
Verres, gives it a fine praife: “ (a) She was 
the firft, fays he, of all foreign nations, that 
fought our amity \ that adorned our empire 
by becoming its province; and taught our 
anceftors how glorious it was to command 
“ States abroad.” After having extolled the 
conftant fidelity of that iftand to the Common¬ 
wealth ; its particular confideration for the Pub- 
licani , that is, thofe who collefted the taxes, 
whofe name was odious every where elfe; its ex¬ 
traordinary fertility in excellent corn, which 
made Cato the Elder call it the granary of 
Rome, and the nurfing mother of the Roman 
People 5 he adds, addreffing himfelf to the Peo¬ 
ple : u (b) The provinces and tributary coun¬ 
tries are to you what their farms and eftates 
are to individuals, of which the neareft to 
Rome are the moft efteemed, and thofe which 


c 


< 


c 


give the moft pleafure. Thus Sicily, which 
is almoft at the gates of Rome, is dearer and 
more agreeable to you than all the other pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. 


(5) Omnium nationum ex- 
terarum princep3 Sicilia fe ad 
amicitiam fidemque populi 
Romani applicuit: prima om¬ 
nium, id quod ornamentum 
imperii eft, provincia eft ap- 
pellata: prima docuit majores 
noftros, quam przeclarum ef- 
fet exteris geatibus imperare. 


(b) Etquoniamquafi qua- 
dam prsdia populi Romani 
funt, ve&igalia noftra atque 
provincial: quemadmodum 
propinquia vos veftris prsediis 
maximk dele&amini, fie po- 
pulo Romano jucunda fubur- 
banitas eft hujufee provinci<e. 
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Of the Combats of the Gladiators. 

Of the Combats of the Gladiators. 

HEY called thofe gladiators, who kil- 
* led one another in the amphitheatres to di- 
verc the people. 

The ancient cudom of facrificing captives, or 
prifoners of war, to the manes of great men 
who died in battle, made way for thefe com¬ 
bats. Thus Achilles in Homer facrifices twelve 
young Trojans to the manes of Patroclus •, and, 
in Virgil, .ffineas fends captives in like manner 
to Evander, in order to their being facrificed at 
the funeral of his fon Pallas. 

As it feemed barbarous to maffacre thefe cap¬ 
tives like beads, it was decreed, that they fhould 
fight with each other, and ufe all their addrefs 
to lave their own lives, and to kill their adver- 
faries. This feemed the lead inhuman, be- 
caufe they might efcape death in the end ; and 
their lives were in their own hands, and de¬ 
pended on their dexterity in defending thern- 
felves. 

It was in the 488th year of Rome that this 
kind of fliews was fird exhibited to the Roman 
people, when the two brothers M. and D. Bru¬ 
tus caufed their father’s funeral to be celebrated 
with pomp. The Romans were not the authors 
of this cudom. It fubfided before amongft 
other people of Italy ; and Livy fpeaks of it in 
the 444th year of Rome, as praftifed amongd 
the Campanians, who even entertained them- 
felves with this barbarous diverfion at their feads. 
The Romans at fird exhibited thefe combats of 
gladiators only at the funerals of illudrious men: 
but it became an entirely common cudom in 

procefs 
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procefs of time ; and private perfons ttt down Senec. 
in their wills hew many couples of gladiators VIt 
fhould fight in that mariner after {heir .deaths. 

Thefe gladiators were called Buftutirii , becaufe 
they fought round the funeral pile, hefttffn. 

At firft the number of gladiators, who were Liv - 
made to fight, were not very .great: but it in- 30. 

creafed continually as is lifual. In the :536th 

year of Rome, the fons of M. JEmilius Lepi- 
dus brought out twenty-two pairs of gladiators ' 
at the funeral of their father. This {hew con¬ 


tinued three days, and was celebrated in the Fo¬ 
rum of Rome. In the 5 5 2d year, the fons ofLiv.xxxi. 


M. Valerius Levinus exhibited twenty-five'pairs ??• 
of gladiators in the lame ceremony. 'In 569, 6 

ieventy, and in 578, feventy-four, fought on & x li. 28*. 


the like occafion. 


In order to fupply men for thefe kind of com¬ 
bats, it was neceffary to prepare the comba¬ 
tants long beforehand. The profefiion of gla¬ 
diator became an art. There were matters to 


teach them the ufe of arms; who were called 


Laniftce by the Latins. People learnt to fight, 
and exercifed themfelves that way. 

Two forts of-perfons Ihared in thefe com-Liv. 

bats: the one forced, that is to fay, Haves and xxviii. 21. 
condemned criminals; the other voluntarily and 
of their own accord. The latter were freemen, 
who hired themfelves for this infamous ufe, and 
fet a price upon their blood. The matter of 
the gladiatocs made thefe laft fwear, that they 
would fight till they died. They [a)- engaged 


(a) In verba Eumolpi fa- juffiflet, tanquam legitioii 
cramentum juravimus, uri, gladiatores domino eorpora 
vinciri, verberari, ferroque animefque addicimus. Pe- 
r.ccari; Sc, quicquid aliud iron. c. 17. 


them 
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themfelves accordingly by oath religioufly to 
difcharge all the dudes of a good and faithful 
gladiator: they devoted themfelves body and 
foul without referve to their matters; and a- 
greed, in cafe they refufed to ferve, to fuffer 
death either by fire, fword, or under the ftrokefc 
of the laih. 

This kind of fhews began in grief and mourn¬ 
ing, having been employed at the celebration 
of funerals: but in procefs of time pleafure and 
joy adopted them, and they betame the moft 
grateful and affeffing diversion of the Roman 
People, who crowded to them with incredible 
paffion. (a) Cicero fays, that no other aflem- 
bly, either for the public affairs, or the ele&ion 
of magiftrates, was fo numerous as this, and 
that an infinite multitude of citizens of all ranks 
and conditions were prefent at them. 

The gladiators had different names from the 
different arms they ufed. To avoid prolixity, 

I fhall repeat only three or four kinds of them 
in this place. 

Reti ar ii. They were armed with a trident 
or three-grained fpear, and carried a net, which 
they threw over the heads of their antagonifts, 
in order t p entangle him in fuch a manner, as 
to make them incapable of defending them- 
felves. 

Thraces. They were fo called from be¬ 
ing armed like the Thracians with a kind of 

{a) Id fpc&aculi genus effe frequentioris populi, 
erat, quod omni frequentia quam illud gladiatorium ; ne- 
atque omni genere hominum que concioni9 ullius, nequc 
celebratur: quo multitudo verd ullorum com i riorum, 
maximedeledatur—Equi- Pro $tx(. 1*4 & 125. 
dem exiftimo nullum temp us 

9 

dagger. 
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dagger, poinard, and round buckler. Horace 
mentions them: 



1 A 

fhrax eft Gallina Syro par ? Serm. ii; 6. 

(a) Myrmillones. It is believed from a 
|>al!age in Feftus, that this name was given 
them on account of their being armed, like the 
Gauls, with a long fword and buckler, and ari 
helmet, the creft of which was ufually a fifh. 

Samnites. They wef*e undoubtedly focal¬ 
led from their being armed like the Samnites, 
whatever that armour was. They are often . 
mentioned by authors. Livy fays: Catnpani ab L - v 
fuperbia , & odio Samnitium , gladiatores , quod 
fpeftaculum inter epulas erat , eo ornatU armarunt , 
Samnitiumque nomine appellarunt . And Horace : ^ ^ j ^ 

Cosdimr , 6? totidem plug is confumimus bojlem , 

Lento Samnites ad lumina prima duello . 


Cicero has : Neque eft duhium , quin exordium di - De Orat. 
cendi yehemens tBpugndx non fcepe ejfe debeat . Sed, il 317. i 
ft in ipfo illo gladiatorio vita cert amine , quo ferro 3 2 5 * 
decernitur , tamen'ante congreftum multa fiunt, 
qua non ad vulnus , fed ad fpeciem valere videan- 
tur: quanto hoc magis in oratione expeffandum, in 
qua non vis potius qudm deletfatio poftulatur ? Atque 
ejufmodi ilia prolufto debet ejfe, non ut Samnitum , 
qui vibrant haftas ante pugnam , pugnan- 

do nihil utufitur : fed ut ipfis fententiis , quibuspro- 
luferunt , W pugnare pofftnU I lhall cite another 


(<j) Retiario pugnanti ad- 
verfus Myrmillon'em caftta- 
tur,- iVw petoj piftem feto : 
quid me fugis Galle ? quia 

myrmillonicum genus arma- 


turze Gallicum ell, ipfique 
Myrmillones ante Gallr a£- 
pellabantur, in quorum’gatefs 
pifcis effigies inerat. Feftus, 

very* 


Vol. IV. 
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very fine and very remarkable paffage of Cice¬ 
ro's upon the fame fubjeft in the fequel. 

Thefe gladiators* as I have already faid, were 
inftru&ed and formed for combats by a fencing- 
mafter, who took great care to give them good 
and folid nourilhment, in order to their being 
ftrong and robuft, which conftituted their prin¬ 
cipal merit, and very much augmented their 
price. It was neceffary alfo that they fhould be 
large and well fhaped, to give the fpe&ators the 
greater pleafure. ( a ) Seneca tells us in more 
, than one place, that they fought naked •, which 
I can fcarce believe. The fencing-mafters fold 
them very dear, either to the magiftrates, who 
were obliged by their offices to give this kind 
of fhews; or to private perfons, who to conci¬ 
liate the favour of the People, and obtain their 
Ont. pro fufffages, entertained them with thefe games, 
Sext. n. which were infinitely agreeable to them. Cicero, 

during his ConfuUhip, prohibited this method 
of canvaffing offices by a law. Thofe who ex¬ 
hibited thefe Ihews, were called Editores. The 
madnefs for the gladiatorial combats rofe fo high 
as to make them follow the example of the Cam¬ 
panians, and entertain themfelves with this bru¬ 
tal pleafure in the midft of feafts. 

By way of prelude to thefe combats, as we 
have feen in the paffage of Cicero, they made 
abundance of motions, difcharged theirs darts in 
the air, and attacked each other gently, and 
only for the fake of ffiew. But they foon came 
to clofe fight and wounds, from which the 


{a) Mutuos iftus nudis & gantur, adidhun totiscorpo- 
obviis pe&oribus excipiunt ribus expofiti. Scute. Epijl . 
*—— Nihil habeat quo te- vii. 


blood 
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blood that flowed was prefently a part of the 
entertainment. 

Thefe unhappy viftims of the cruel pleafure 
of the Romans were not permitted to fhew the 
leaft fign of regret or fear in combat. It was a 
crime for a gladiator to vent the leaft complaint 
when wounded, or to afk quarter when over¬ 
come. In thofe cafes the people expreffed their 
indignation againft him: Kill ( a ), burn , whip' 
him to death , cried they. What, does he go on 
timoroujly , does he meet the ftroke like a coward! 
He falls with no fpirit! He hath not the courage 
to die with a good grace! Did ever Barbarians 
talk in fuch a manner! 

But indeed this fear and want of fpirit were 
very rare : from whence we may obferve with 
amazement, what imprefiions habit and ex¬ 
ample are capable of making upon the mind 
of man, and even upon the mean and merce¬ 
nary. A (b) gladiator believed himfelf dif- 
graced, when matched with one inferior to him¬ 
felf in ftrength and dexterity ; convinced, that 
there is no glory in conquering, when there is 
no danger in fighting. This principle of ho¬ 
nour, almoft generally implanted in the minds 
of thofe who appeared upon the Arena , and 
which made them fuperior to all human fears, is 
propofed by Cicero in more than one place, 
as an admirable model of courage and con- 
ftancy ; by which he intended to animate him¬ 
felf and others to fufier every thing tor the 

[a) Occide, ure, vcrbera. [b) Ignominiatn judicat 
Quare tarn timide incurrit in gladiator, cum inferiore eom- 
fcrrum ? quare parum audac- poni: & fcit eum tine gloria 
ter occidit? quare parum li~ vinci, qui fine periculo vin- 

benter moritur ? Berne. Efift. citur. Senee. de Previd. cap. 

• ♦ 

' * j * 3 * 
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prefervation of liberty, and the defence of the 

Commonwealth. 


CC 


cc 


CC 


cc 


cc 


What ills, lays he, do not the gladiators, 
that is, wretched Barbarians, fuffer? Which 
“ of them, that has been well trained up, does 
not chufe rather to receive the mortal ftroke, 
cc than to avoid it in a fliameful manner ? 

516 How often do we fee that all they propofe is 
to pleafe their mafter (that is him who has 
bought them for the fhews) or the people ? 
<c When covered with wounds, they fend to 
u their mafters, to alk whether they are fatif- 
cc fled •, and declare, if they are, that they die 
cc contented, (a) Do we ever hear a gladiator 
of the lead merit vent a Angle groan ? Does 
he ever change colour and turn pale at the 
fight of danger ? Which of them not only 
in combat, but when not able to fight any 
“ longer, he falls down to receive the mortal 
ftroke, fuffers the leaft fign of fear to efcape 
him ? Such force has example, habit, and re¬ 
flection ! What! Jhall a Samite, a jlave , a 
man of nothing , a wretch without a name , be 
capable of fuch a conftancy of foul, and (hall 
a man born for glory, when the queftion is to 
fuffer pain or confront danger, not be able, 
whatever inward weaknefi he may be con- 
fcious of, to encourage and ftrengthen him- 
felf by the motives of reafon and fenfe of 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


(<j) Quis mediocris gladia¬ 
tor ingemuit ? quis vultum 
mutavit unquam? quis non 
modo ftetit, verametiamde- 
cubuit turpiter? quis cum 
decubuilTet, ferrum recipere 
] affus , collum contraxit? 
tantum exerdtatio, raedira¬ 


tio, confuetudo valet \ Ergo 
hoc poterit 

Samis, fpurcus homo , vita 
ilia dignu' locoque: — 
vir natus ad gloriam, ullam 
partem animi tarn mollem 
habebit, quam non medita- 
tione & ratione corroboret ? 


cc 


honour r 
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44 honour ? Some perfons think the gladiatorial 
“ fhews cruel and inhuman, and perhaps not 
“ without reafon, as exhibited at prelenr. But 
“ were only criminals condemned to die ex- 
44 pofed to thefe combats, they would be, in 
44 my opinion, a good leffon, not to the ears 
44 but eyes, to teach men to defpife pain and 
44 death bravely.” 

Cicero, in another paffage, exhorts himfelf A 
and all good citizens to courage and conftancy 
by the example of the gladiators: it is in fpeak- 
ing againft Antony, the enemy of the public 
peace and tranquility, who menaced the fub- 
verfion of the State. 46 (a) If in thefe unhappy 
44 times the laft hour of the Commonwealth be 
44 arrived, (which may the gods forbid) let us 
46 imitate thofe generous gladiators, who do not 
“ fear to die, provided it be with honour: Let 
44 us, who are the lords and fovereigns of the 
44 nations of the earth, chufe rather to fall with 
44 glory, than to live enflaved with infamy.” 

It was thefe fentiments of valour and con¬ 
ftancy, that conftituted the mod fenfible plea- 
fure of the fpeftators. (b) They only defpifed 
fuch of the gladiators as expreffed timidity, be¬ 
came fuppliants, and implored quarter: on the 
contrary, thofe who behaved with fortitude and 
greatnefs of foul, and generoufly offered them- 

(/?) Quod fi jam (quod dii (£) In gladiatpriis pugnis 
omep avertant!) fatum ex* timidos, & fupplices, & u£ 
tremum reip. venit: quod vivere liceat obfecrantes, 
giadiatores nobiles ficiunt, ut etiam odiffe folemus: fortes, 
honefte decumbunt, faciaraus & animofos, & fe acriter ip- 
nos, principe8 orbis terrarum fos morti offerentes, fervari 
gentiumque omnium, ut cum cupimus. Cic. pro Atilove, 
dignitate potiiis cadamus, n. 93. 
quam cum jgnominia fervid 
mus. 

L 3 fdves 
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felves to the mortal ftroke, they were truly fol- 
licitous to preferve. The people decided the 
fete of the combatants : for thole who gave the 
Ihews ufually referred that to them. The fill 
doubled with the thumb ered was the fignal of 
death to the victors. 

Man era nunc taunt , t verfo pollice vulgi 

Quemlibet occidunt populariter. Juvenal. 

The (a) people believed themfelves treated with 
contempt, when the gladiators did not willingly 
prefent themfelves to receive the mortal ftroke. 
They were enraged, as if fome injury had been 
done them, and from mere fpe&ators became' 
their declared adverfanes. 

It is amazing, that fo great a number of per- 
fons could be found to enter into a profeffion, 
which, properly fpeaking, was devoting them¬ 
felves to death. That number, which was at 
fir ft very moderate, became exceeding great in 
the latter times of the Commonwealth, and un- 
Pl-t. dcr the Emperors. Julius Caefar, in his iEdile^ 

fhip, exhibited three and twenty pair of gladia- 
cS\ in £ors * Gordian, before he was Emperor, gave 
Gord. thefe Ihews twelve times in a year, that is to fay, 

once a month. In fome of thefe there were five 
hundred pairs of gladiarcrs, and never lefs than 
Dio. in fifty. But what may i’eem almoft incredible, 
Traill. ] on g b e f ore him, Trajan, the model of good 

Emperors, had given thefe {hews to the people 
an hundred and twenty-three days together, du- 

M Gladiatoribas popuius fe jndicat, ut vultu, geftu, 
irafcitnr, & um inique, nt ardore de fpe&atore in ad- 
injurhm putet cuod non li- verfarium vertitur. Senec. de 
benter rereunt. Contemni In* i. 


« 
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ring which time ten thoufand gladiators ap¬ 
peared on the arena. 

They were formed at Rome into different 
companies 5 and the people took the part of 
one againft another, with a violence and fury . 
that often terminated in bloody feditions. The ^ • 
example of the capital was foon followed by the 
other cities, and the whole empire was infefted 
with a fanguinary diverfion, the horrbr of which 
Seneca expreffes in few words. “ h^an, fays ]?p ^ 

■“ he, the facred creature man, is efteemed of 
“ fo little value, that we make it a fport, a di- 
“ verfion, to mangle and butcher him. Ho- 
7 )io , facra res homo , jam per lufum & jocim oc - 
ciditur . 

And even before Rome was become the ca- LW. xJi. 
pital of the known world, Antiochus Epiphanes, zo - * 
King of Syria, in imitation of the Romans, 
had introduced the combats of gladiators in his 
dominions, (a) Livy obferves, that thefe fhews 
at firft gave the fpeftators more horror than 
pleafure, whilft they were new to them * and it 
was only (lowly, and by degrees, that they ac- 
cuftomed themielves to them. At their begin¬ 
ning, the firft wound put an end to the combat: 
but growing familiar with blood from frequent¬ 
ly feeing it fhed, and thele fhews at length, all 
horrible as they were in themfelves, ufually end¬ 
ing with the death of one of the combatants, 
they became their moft common and moft grate¬ 
ful diverfion. 

• (4) Gladiatorum munus te, dedit: dein.de, faepius 
Romans confuetudinis, pri- dando, & modo vulneribus 
mo majore cum terrore ho- tenus, modo line millione 
minum infuetorum ad tale eriam, familiare oculis gra- 
fpe&aculum, quam volupta- tumque id fpettaculum fecit. 
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It is remarkable that the Athenians, who were 
naturally beneficent and humane, never admitted 
bloody fhews into their city. And when it 
was propofed to eftablifti combats of gladiators 
^ there, in order not to give place in that refpeft 
4 fff to the Corinthians: Firft throw down , cried out 

* Athenian from the midft of the affembly, 


* 5 * 

Lucian in 
vit. D«e- 
monaS. 
p. 1Q14- 


the altar which our forefathers above a thoujand 
years ago treated to Mercy . And indeed, one 
mull have renounced all fenfe of humanity and 
companion, and become barbarous and favage, 
to fee the blood of one’s fellow-creatures (bed 
not only without pain, but with joy and de- 
light. 

Some Pagan Emperors, moved with the f^d 
effects of this murtherous cuftom, endeavou- 
M. Aurel. red to moderate it. It was in this view, that 

Dio a ud ^ arcl * s Aurelius retrenched the enormous ex- 
Va° p PQ pences employed in thefe combats, and would 
718. not fuffer the gladiators to fight with each other 

except with very blunt fwords, like files; fo 
that they could {hew their addrefs without any 
danger of being killed. But this was one of 
Lhofe exceffive evils, which require as exceffive 
remedies. None of the Emperors had dared to 
ufe any fuch. This honour was referved for 
Chriftianity, and it coft many efforts and much 
time to effed it 5 fuch profound root had the 
evil taken, and fo much had it eflabliihed itfelf 
by the long prefeription of many ages, and the 
opinion of the world, that thefe combats werp 
acceptable to the gods, to whom, for that rea- 
fon, they offered the blood of gladiators lately 


* This was DamonaXy a 
famous phihfapbery tobofe 

d ifcble Lucian bad been ; be 


jlourijbed in the reign of the 
Emferor Marcus Aurelius . 
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fpilt by way of facrifice, as feveral of the fa¬ 
thers obferve. 

Conftantine the Great was the firft Emperor, 
who made laws to prohibit the cruel Ihews of 
the gladiators. Ladantius had reprefented to 
him in his Inftitutions, an admirable work 
which he infcribed to him, how much (hews in 
general, but efpecially th.ofe of the gladiators, 
were dangerous and deftrqdive. 

All the authority of Conftantine did not fufr 
fice for abolifhing them, and Honorius was ob¬ 
liged to renew that prohibition. Prudentius, 
the Chriftian poet, in his poem againft Symma- 
chus, had exhorted him to deliver Christianity 
from this reproach : but the Emperor was in¬ 
duced to it by a particular occafion, which the 
reader, I believe, will not be offended at my 
inferting here. An holy hermit of the eaft, Theodo- 
named Telemachus, came to Rome, where the rct * V.afi, 
phrenzy for the (hews (till prevailed, and went 
to the amphitheatre like the reft, but with a very 
different intention. When the combat began he 
went down into the arena, and ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to prevent the gladiators from killing 
each other. This was an unexpeded fight 
which much offended all the fpedators. In con- 
fequence full of the fpirit of him who was an 
homicide from the beginning , that is to fay of the 
devil, who alone could infpire'men with this 
barbarous third: of human blood, they fell upon 
the new combatant, the enemy to their diver- 
fion, and ftoned him to death. Honorius, be¬ 
ing informed of what had paffed, abfolutely 
prohibited fuch pernicious (hews. The blood 
of the martyr obtained that from God, which 
the laws of Conftantine could not effed ; and 
from thenceforth the combats of gladiators were 

w • 
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heard of no more at Rome. cc Thus, fays Mr. 
“ Tillemont, from whom I have extracted this 
u account, God crowned even before men an 
65 aftion, which the wife men of the world, 
" and perhaps part of thofe of the church, 
cc would probably have condemned as an in- 
“ difcredon and a folly ; but folly from God 
c< is wifer than all the wifdom of men. 55 . 

All the holy bilhops, all true believers had 
the fame horror for thefe combats of the gla¬ 
diators as this generous hermit. “ (a) How! 
u cries out St. Cyprian, is one man deprived 
<c of life for the pleafure and diverfion of ano- 
“ ther? Is knowing how to kill, an art, a 
44 fcience, a profeffion ? Murther is not only 
4C committed, but taught by rule. Can any 
44 thing be more inhuman ? can any thing be 
u more horrid? To learn to kill, is difcipline, 
44 and to put it in pra&ice, glory. 5 ’ 

La&antius in the work, which I have cited 
above, (hews how criminal thofe are, who affift 
at thefe fights. iC (b) If the perfon, fays he, 
“ who is prefent at a murther [without pre- 
<c venting it if he can] makes himfelf an ac- 
44 complice of the crime, and if in that cafe, 
<c the witnefs is as crimial as the affaffin, it 


(a) Homo in hominis vo- 
luptatem perimitur: Sc nt 
quis pofnt occidere, peri da 
eft, ufus eft, ars eft ? Seel us 
non tantum geritur, fed d.o- 
cetur! Quidpoteft inhuma- 
nms , quid acerbius did ? 
Difcipiina eft, ut perimere 
quis poffit: & gloria eft, quod 
peremit. $. Cyprian. 

(i) Quod ft interefTe ho- 
micidio, i’ceieris confcienda 
eft ; & eodem fadnore fpec- 


tator obftri&ns eft, quo & 
admiffor; ergo Sc his gladia¬ 
tor um fceleribus non minus 
cruore perfiinditur qui fpec- 
tat, quam ille qui facit; nec 
poteft efie immunis a fan-' 
guine, qui voluit effundi, 
aut videri non interfecifle, 
qui interfe&ori & favet, & 
premium poftulavit. Quid 
feena ? num fanftior ? La ft. 
in InJIituit. , 

“ follows, 

ft 
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“ follows, that the fpeftator of thefe combats 
“ is as much a murtherer, as the gladiators 
“ themfelves; that confenting to the effufion 
“ of blood, he is refponfible for it as well as 
“ he. that fheds it •, and applauding him that 
“ kills, is himfelf deemed to have killed, tho* 
by the hand of another. The feews of the 
“ theatre are no lefs to be condemned.” 

I fhall conclude this brief difcourfe Upon the 
combats of the gladiators, with repeating a 
fad from St. Auftin upon this fubjeft, to which 
I defire the ferious attention of my young read¬ 
ers. Alipes, a young man of one of the belt 
families of Tagafta in Africa, where St. Au- 
guftin was alfo born, went to Rome to ftudy th§ 
civil law. One day, fome young perfons his 
friends, who alfo ftudied the law, meeting him 
by chance, afked him to go with them to fee 
the combats of the gladiators. He rejected this 
propofal with horror, having always had an 
exceeding averfion for fo horrid a fight, as the 
Ihedding of human blood for diversion, His 
refiftance only made them the more earned \ 
and ufmg that kind of violence, which is fomcT 
times committed between friends, they carried 
him with them whether he would or no. What 
are you doing, faid he ? Ton may drag my body 
thither , and place me among(l you at the amphi¬ 
theatre : but can you difpofe of my mind and eyes , 
and make them attentive to the Jhew ? I fhall be 
there , as if I were not there , and fhall triumph 
both over it and you . They arrived at the am¬ 
phitheatre, and found it in the height of the ar¬ 
dor and tranfport of thefe barbarous pleafures. 
Alipes at firft (hut his eyes, and prevented his 
foul from (baring in fo horrible a phrenzy ; and 
it had been happy for him, if he could have 

fhut 
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fhut his ears alfo! They were ftruck with vio¬ 
lence by a cry raifed by the whole people on the 
occafion of a mortal wound given a gladiator. 
Overcome by curiofity, and believing himfelf 
fuperior to all things, he opened his eyes, and 
received that moment a greater wound in his 
foul, than the gladiator had juft received in his 
body, (a) As foon as he faw the blood run, far 
from taking off his eyes, as he had flattered 
himfelf he fhould, he fixed them with exceed¬ 
ing eagernefs upon it,* and intoxicating himfelf, 
without knowing it, with that barbarous plea- 
fure, he feemed to drink deep of cruelty, in¬ 
humanity, and phrenzy; fo much was he tranf- 
ported out of himfelf. In a word, he left the 
place quite changed from what he was before, 
and with fuch a paffion for the fliews, that he 
breathed nothing elfe, and from thenceforth, it 
was he that dragged his companions to them. 

He could not, and did not deferve to quit that 
abyfs, like many others that perifli in it. But 
God, who thought fit to make him a great 
faint and bifhop, and to teach youth by his ex¬ 
ample to diffide in themfelves, and their own 
gocxl refolutions, and to avoid dangerous afiem- 
blies, after having fuffered him to fee all his 
weaknefs, cured him entirely by a refle&ion of 
St. Auftin’s upon the combats of the gladiators, 
which feems to have efcaped that faint by chance 
in a rhetorical lecture, at which Alipes was pre- 
fcnt, but which was the effeft of God’s views of 
mercy in refpeft to him from all eternity. 

(a) Ut vidit ilium tangui- furias k nefciebat, & dele&a- 
nem, immanitatem fimui e- batur fcelere certaminis, & 
bibit; & non fe avertit, Ted cruenta volaptate inebriaba- 
£xit afpettura, k hauriebat tur. 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 


THE 

ROMAN HISTORY 

Continued. 

T HIS twelfth book contains the hiftory 

of twenty-three years, from the end of 
the firft Punic war, to the beginning of 
the fecond. 


SECT. I. 

Joy for the peace with Carthage interrupted by the 
overflowing of the Tiber, and a great fire . 
Cenfus. Two new Tribes . Livius Andronicus. 
Games called Floral ia. Wars with the Ligu¬ 
rians and Gauls . Revolt of the Mercenaries a- 
gainft the Carthaginians. Sardinia taken from 
the Carthaginians by the Romans . Ambajfadors 
fent to the King of Egypt . Arrival of Hiero at 

Rome. Secular games . Expeditions againjl 

the Boii and Corficans . Death of one of the 
Cenfors. Rome confirms the peace granted to 
the Carthaginians. Sardinia fubjeffed. Re - 
• flexions upon the continual wars of the Romans. 
Veftal condemned. Cenfus . The poet Ncsvius. 
Differences between the Romans and Carthagi¬ 
nians. Troubles occafioned by a law propofed by 

Flaminius . 





Lutatius, Manlius, Confuls. 

Flamimus. Expeditions againft Sardinia and 
Corfica . Firft triumph upon the Alban moun¬ 
tain . Cenfus. Tent a fucceeds her hujband A- 
gron King of the Illyrians . Complaints to the 
Senate concerning their piracies . Cenfus. 'Tenta 
caufes a Roman Ambaffador to be killed. Ex¬ 
pedition of the Romans into Ulyrium . Treaty 
of peace between the Romans and Illyrians. 


A.R* 51I’ 

Aat.C. Hi* 


Q^Lutatius Cerco. 
A. Manlius. 


Joy of the 
peace with 
Carthage 
interrupt¬ 
ed by the 
overflow¬ 
ing of the 
Tiber and 
a great 
fire. 

Orof. iv. 
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Liv. Epit. 


Orof. iv. 
11. 

Plin. vii. 

43 * 


*Tp H E joy occafioned at Rome by the glo- 
■*" rious peace, which had lately terminated 
the war with the Carthaginians, was interrupted 
by fad and unhappy events, which occafioned 
infinite damage there. The Tiber, fwollen by 
the fudden overflowing of feveral other rivers 
that run into it, overflowed alfo on a fudden, 
and overfpread great part of the city with fo 
violent a rapidity, that it threw down many edi¬ 
fices. As this inundation was of long conti¬ 
nuance, the waters, which remained a great 
while in the low parts of Rome, undermined by 
degrees the foundations of the houfes, and qc- 
cafioned many of them to fall down. 

. The overflowing of the Tiber was foon fol¬ 
lowed by a terrible fire, which began in the 
night, but how was not known, and having foon 
made its way into feveral quarters of the city, 
deftroyed a great number of the citizens and 
houfes. This conflagration confumed almoft 
all the ftructures round the Forum, and amongft 
the reft the temple of Vefta. Here the eternal 
fire, kept by the Veftal virgins, gave place to 
a tranfitory one. Thofe priefteffes, having no 
thoughts but of efcaping from the flames by 

flight, 
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flight, left to the goddefs the care of preferring ^* *•**!• 
herfelf, and all that belonged to her, ThePon- 
tifex Maximus, L. Caecilius Metellus, more 
couragious and religious than the veftals, threw 
himfelf into the midft of the flames, and 
brought off the Palladium (the certain pledge, 
in their fenfe, of the eternity of their empire) 
and the other facred things. He loft his fight, 
and had half one of his arms burnt off on thi$ 
occafion. The People, to reward fo generous 
and laudable a zeal, granted him the Angular, 
and till then unheard-of, privilege, of being 
carried to the Senate in a chariot, (a) A great 
and exalted diftinftion, but merited by a moft 
memorable and fad event. 

In the Cenfus made this year by C. Aurelius Cenfis. 
Cotta, and M. Fabius Buteo, which was the 
thirty-ninth, the number of the citizens was 
two hundred and fixty thoufand. 

Two new tribes added to the old ones, the Two new 
Velina and Quirina compleated the number of tribes . 
thirty-five, at which the tribes continued fixed 
from thenceforth. 

This wouid be the proper place* for making 
fome obfervations upon what relates to the tribes 
of Rome ; but I defer fpeaking of them, till I ' * 
come to the end of the twelfth book, to avoid 
interrupting the chain of our hiftory. 

A kind of frantic emotion, which induced Uv. Epic, 
the Falifci to take up arms againft the Romans, ? iy - 
obliged the latter to make the two Conftils ^ ar * 
march againft them. The expedition continued 
only fix days. It was terminated in two battles. 

The firft was doubtful: in the fecond the Fa- 


(/j) Magnum & fubiime, fed pro oculis datum—Memora- 
bili caufa, fed eventu mifero. Plin. vii. 43. 


lifci 



i6o Claudius, Sempronius, Confuls. 

a. r- 5 U- lifci loft two thoafand men. So confiderable £ 
Rat-C' i4 I# j 0 f s brought them to their reafon, and they fur- 

rendered themfelves to the Romans, who de¬ 
prived them of their arms, horfes, part of their 
effects, Haves, and half their territory. Their 
city, which fay its natural fituation, and the for¬ 
tifications which art had added to it, had infpired 
them with a fenfelefs confidence, was removed 
from the fteep eminence on which it ftood into 
Val. Max. the flat country. The Roman People, exafpe- 
v - ’• rated by their frequent revolts, intended to iir- 

flift a much feverer vengeance upon them ; but 
being informed that they had exprefsly declared 
in furrendering, that it was not to the power 
but to the faith of the Roman People they 
fubmitted, that Angle word inftantly calmed 
their rage; that they might not feem to be 
wanting to the faith of their engagements and 
juftice. 

a.r. 5 u. C. Claudius Centho. 

Ant. C. ? «t> 

• M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

LW. And. This year was remarkable for new (hews of 
FremlL wherein the poet Livius Andronicus 

introduced tragedies and comedies in imitation 
Flwalia. of the Greeks > and by the inftitution or revival 

of the games, called Floralia> for obtaining the 
fruits of the earth in abundance from the gods. 
Thefe games were celebrated in procefs of time 
with exceffive licentioufnefs. 

A Latin colony was now fettled at Spoletum, 

a city of Umbria. 


C Ma- 



Sei^ipronius, Valerius, Confuls. 


C. Mamilius Turinus. 
(^Valerius Falto. 
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A. R. 513. 
Ant.C. 239. 


This year is famous for the birth of the poet 
Ennius. I have related elfewhere what is known Ant. Wft. 
of his life and writings. Vq1 ' 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 
P. Valerius Falto. 


A. R. 514. 
Ant.C. 233 


Rome had two wars to fuftain under thefe Wars a- 
Confuls*, the one againft the Gauls, who were in- the 
ceffantly committing hoftilities, and the other and^he* 
againft the * Ligurians, new enemies to her. Gauls. 
Valerius loft a firft battle againft the Gauls, and 
gained a fecond, wherein he killed forty thou- 
fand of the enemy, and took two thoufand pri- 
foners. Graechus gained a confiderable victory 
over the Ligurians, and ravaged a great part 
of their country. From Liguria he went to 
Sardinia and Corfica, from whence he brought 
off a great number of prifoners. 

From the treaty of peace between Rome and Revolt of 
Carthage, which put an end to the firft Punic the mrce ' 
war, the Carthaginians had a terrible war upon ^ 
their hands in Africa againft the mercenaries, Carthagi . 
whofe revolt brought Carthage to the very brink mans. 
of deftruftion. I have related the events of u 

• Q Q 

that war in the hiftory of the Carthaginians. 5 

In the extreme danger the latter were in, Polyb. i. 
they were obliged to have recourfe to their allies. 84. 
Hiero, who was very attentive to the events Gf 
that war, had granted the Carthaginians all they 
afked of him ; and redoubled his pains, when 

* Their country extended at far as the river Arons, on the 
fouth of the Apennines, 

Vol. IV. M. he 
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a. r. 514. faw the rapid progrefs made by the ftrangers 5 

Aai.c 25S. righ^y perceiving it was not for his intereft, 

that the Carthaginians fhould be utterly crufhed, 
left the power of the Romans, having no ba¬ 
lance, Ihould become too formidable to him- 
felf: In which, fays Polybius, his wifdom and 
prudence may be difcerned. For it is a maxim 
not to be negledted , that a power is not to be 
fuffered to augment to fuch a degree, as to 
make its neighbours incapable of difputing even 
their juft rights with it. 

The Romans, on their fide, during this war 
of the Carthaginians againft the ftrangers, had 
always acted with great juftice and moderation 
in regard to the former. A flight quarrel in 
refpeft to fome Roman merchants, who had 
been feized at Carthage for carrying provifions 
to the enemy, had embroiled them. But the 
Carthaginians, having difcharged thofe citizens 
on thefirft demand, the Romans, who piqued 
themfelves upon their juftice and generofity in 
all things, had reftored them their amity, ferved 
them in all things that depended on them, and 
prohibited their merchants to carry provifions to 
the enemies of the Carthaginians. 

The mercenaries in Sardinia, after the exam¬ 
ple of thofe in Africa, threw off the yoke of 
obedience. They began by murdering Boftar, 
who commanded them, and all the Carthagini¬ 
ans he had with him. Another General was fent 
in his room. All the troops he brought with 
him went over to the revolters, crucified him, 
and deftroyed all the Carthaginians in the ifland, 
by inflicting the moft cruel torments upon them. 
Having attacked all the places one after another, 
they foon made themfelves mafters of the whole 
country. 


The 



Sempronius, Valerius, Confuls. 

The inhabitants of the ifland, and the mer¬ 
cenaries, foon quarrelled, and came to blows. 
The latter having ineffectually implored the aid 
of the Romans, who would not at that time 
engage in a war manifeftly unjuft, were entirely 
driven out of the ifland, and took refuge in 
Italy. In this manner the Carthaginians loft 
Sardinia. Hitherto the Romans had acted in 
an irreproachable manner in refpeft to them. 
They had abfolutely refufed to give ear to the 
propofals made by the Sardinian revolters, who 
called them in to take poffeffion of the ifland. 

They even carried their delicacy fo far, as to 
refufe the people of Utica for fubjects, though 
they came of themfelves to fubmit to their pow¬ 
er. A people, capable of fuch great generofity, 
would be highly laudable, had they perfevered 
in it. 

The Romans, afterwards* were not fo deli¬ 
cate *, and it would be hard to apply here the 
favourable teftimony, which Crefar gives of their 
faith to their engagements in Sallufl (a). “ Tho 5 
* c in all the wars of Africa, fays he, the Car- 
“ thaginians committed abundance of breaches 
“ of faith, even in times of peace and truce, the 
“ Romans never acted in the fame manner with 
“ refpefl: to them 5 more intent upon what was 
“ worthy of them, than upon what juftice 
“ would admit them to do againft their ene- 
“ mies.” 

(<?) Beilis Punicis omni- occafionem talia feceret ma- 
bus, cum LepeCarthaginen- gis, quod fe dignum foret, 
fes, & in pace & per indud- quam quod in illos jure fieri 
a?, multa nefanda facinora poflet, quserebant. Sallujl. iti 
feciffenr, nunquam ipfi per hello Catilin. 
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88, 89. 


a# 


Sempronius, Valerius, Confute. 

The mercenaries who had retired, as we have 
faid, into Italy, at length determined the Ro¬ 
mans to make themfelves mailers of Sardinia. 
The Carthaginians received advice of this with 
extreme farrow, pretending, and not without 
reafon, that they had a much jufter right to 
Sardinia than the Romans. They therefore raifed 
troops to avenge themfelves on thofe who had 
made the ifland take up arms again ft them. 
But the Romans, under pretext that thofe pre- 
.rations were made againft them, and not a- 
gainft the people of Sardinia, declared war a- 
gainft Carthage. The Carthaginians, exhaufted 
in all refpecb, and fcarce beginning to refpire, 
were not in a condition to fuftain it. It was 
therefore neceftary to comply with the times, 
and fubmit to the ftrongeft. They made a new 
treaty, by which they abandoned Sardinia to 
the Romans, and engaged to pay a new fum of 
twelve hundred talents (about an hundred and 
fifty-five thoufand pounds) to redeem them¬ 
felves from the intended war. 

It is difficult, not to fay impoffible, to juftify 
or excufe the condudl of the Romans upon this 
occafion. They had at firft, as we have faid, 
refufed the offer of the mercenaries of Sardinia, 
becaufe it would have been too great a blot in 
their reputation to have received the ifland from 
the hands of thofe ufurpers, as well as the moft 
grofs and infamous infraftion of treaty. They 
ftaid, till time ffiould afford them an occafion 
of war, which they could fupport with fome 
colour of reafon, and they believed they had 
found it in the preparations made by the Car¬ 
thaginians againft Sardinia; pretending, that 
they were arming againft them. But what pro¬ 
bability was there, that a people entirely ex¬ 
haufted* 
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haufted, as thofe of Carthage then were, lhould A,R * 524- 
think of breaking the treaty of peace, and wan- Ant,c,a3S * 
tonly attacking the Romans, more powerful 
than ever they had been ? Where is that faith, 
that integrity, that juftice, that magnanimity, 
which fometimes do the Romans fo much ho¬ 
nour ? Polybius, their great admirer, makes no 
refleftion upon this conqueft of Sardinia, and 
concludes his account of it with only faying, 

'That this affair had no conference. It had none 
immediately, becaufe the Romans were the 
ftrongeft : but was one of the principal caufes Liv.xxi.i. 
of the fecond Punic war, as we lhall foon 
fee. 


L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 

Q. Fulvius Flaccus, 

Under thefe Confuls there were fome wars not 
confiderable againft the Gauls fettled on this fide 
of the Po, and the Ligurians. 

' About the fame time Ambafiadors were fent 
to Ptolomy King of Egypt (this was Ptolomy 
Evergetes, the fon of Ptolomy Philadelphus) to 
offer him aid againft Antiochus King of Syria, 
furnamed Qtfc, God , with whom they believed 
him ftill at war : but he had made an accom¬ 
modation, which difpenfed with his accepting 
the aid that was offered him. 

Rome was exceedingly rejoiced to fee Hiero 
King of Syracufe arrive there, a Prince at¬ 
tached to the Commonwealth by the ties of a 
fincere amity, and an inviolable fidelity. Eu- 
tropius fays, that he came to Rome to fee the 
Secular games, which, according to fome au¬ 
thors, were really to be celebrated the year fol¬ 
lowing for the third time, and for which they 
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AR. 515. 
Aat.C. ziv 


were then making preparations. In order to 
make plenty reign at Rome, where there was 
to be a great concourfe of people of many coun¬ 
tries, that generous Prince made the Roman 
People a prefent of two hundred thoufand 
bufhels of corn. I fhall explain the ceremonies 
obferved in thefe games at the end of this 
fection. 


A.R. ;i6. 
Aat.C. Z30. 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 
C. Licinius Varus. 
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M. Aimilius, and M. Livius Salinator were 
nominated to prefide in, and have the care of, 
the lecular games. 

_ (wS 

The war with the Boii, with which Lentulus 
was charged, was terminated without coding 
the Romans any blood, by a bloody divifion 
which aroie fuddenly between the Boii, and the 
auxiliary troops, they had called in from the 
other fide of the Alpes. 

Licinius had fent M. Claudius Glicias before 
him into Corfica.with part of his troops. The 
latter, forgetting who he was, had the fenfelefs 
and criminal vanity to defire, that the glory of 
terminating this war might be afcribed to him, 
and concluded a treaty with the Corficans upon 
his perfonal authority. When Licinius arrived 
with the reft of his army, he paid no regard to 
a treaty made without authority. He attacked 
the Corficans with vigour, and fubje&ed them. 
Claudius, the author and guarantee of the peace, 
was delivered up to them ; and as they refufed 
to receive him, he was put to death in prifon. 

The Cenfus was not compleated this year, be- 
caufe one of the Cenfors died in his office. 


r 


Corfica 



Cornelius, Licinius, Confuls. 

Corfica and Sardinia, at the fecret inftigations 
of the Carthaginians, who gave them hopes of 
a powerful aid, prepared to take up arms again. 
As thofe two iflands were very weak of them- 
felves, their revolt did not much alarm Rome: 
but fhe was not without apprehenfion of feeing 
a new war break out with the Carthaginians. To 
fruftate the effefr of it by being beforehand 
with them, it was refolved to levy troops with¬ 
out lofs of time. On the firft rumour of this 
the Carthaginians, amongft whom the news had 
occafioned an univerfal alarm, having fent de¬ 
puties after deputies to Rome, at laft difpatched 
ten of the principal perfons of the city, with or¬ 
ders to employ the moft earned: and molt hum¬ 
ble entreaties, to obtain, that they might be dif¬ 
fered to enjoy the peace, which the Roman Peo¬ 
ple had granted them. As they were not heard 
more favourably than the firft deputies, Hanno, 
the youngeft of the Ambaffadors, intrepid and 
full of a noble pride, took upon him to fpeak, 
and faid in a lively and bold accent: Romans , 
if you are determined to refufe us the peace we have 
bought of you , not for one or two years , but for 
ever , nftore Sicily and Sardinia to us , which were 
the price we paid for it . Amongft private perfons , 
when any thing is bought , it is not aiding with ho - 
nour and honejly to keep the goods and not reft ore 
the money , The comparifon was juft and un~ 
anfwerable : and the Romans accordingly, left 
fo flagrant an .injuft ice fhould inti rely difgrace 
them with the neighbouring nations, gave the 
Ambafladors a favourable anfwer, and fent them 
back fatisfied. 
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Atilius, Manlius, Confuls. 


A-R. 517* 

Aac. C.235 


C. Atilius Bulbus II. 

T. M ANLIUS TORQUATUS. 


Sardinia 

[u&jeded. 


Manlius, to whom Sardinia had fallen byr 
lot, having defeated the enemy on feveral occa- 
Cons, fubjefted the whole ifland to the Ro¬ 
mans •, which acquired him the honour of a 

triumph. 

of Rome at that time had neither enemies nor 
Janusput war, which had not happened for almoft four 
for tke ft- hundred and forty years, and the temple of Ja- 
cgr,J tim ' nus was fhut for the fecond time j a ceremony 

which implied a general peace. It had been 
Jhut for the firft time in the reign of Numa: 
and will not be fo for the third till that of Au- 
guftus. 

RifcZions It is not eafy to conceive how Rome, that at 
i.pcn ihe 1 hrft was neither very rich nor very powerful, 

€ ~anifth i z0lJ ld f u ft a ^ n continual wars during fo many 
famaxs r. years, without having ever had time to take 

breath; how £he could fupport the expenccs, 
which were a neceflary confequence of them ; 
and how the Roman citizens came not to be 
tired of wars, which drew them away from 
their families, and made them incapable of cul¬ 
tivating their lands, in the produft of which 
their whole riches confifted. 

We mult remember, that the Romans, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, were a nation of foldiers, born, 
to ufe the expreffion, in the midft of arms, ene¬ 
mies to repole and inaftion, and breathing no¬ 
thing but wars and battles. In the early times 
of the Commonwealth till the fiege of Veii, 
the wars were very Ihort, and often of not above 
ten or twenty days duration. They inftantly 
took the field, gave battle, and the conquered 

enemy, 
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, to preferve their territory from farther 
made their accommodation, and the 
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ravages, 

Romans returned home. 


A.H.5I7. 

Aat.C.ajs# 


From the eftablifli- 


nient of pay for the foldiers, and the augmen¬ 
tation of the Roman dominions, the campaigns 
were longer, but they ufually did not exceed 
fix months, becaufe it was the intereft of the 
Confuls, who commanded the armies, to ter¬ 
minate the war fpeedily, in order to have the 
honour of triumphs. 

As to what regards the expences neceffary for 


paying and fubfifting the troops, it is obferva- 
ble, that the wars which ruin and exhauft other 
States, inriched the Romans, as well in refpeft 
to the publick as individuals. Thofe who quit¬ 
ted Rome very poor, often returned very rich in 
the fpoils they had taken during the campaign, 
either in the towns carried by affault, or in the 
camps of the enemies, which they had forced ; 
of which the Confuls, in order to conciliate the 
favour of the troops, often gained them the 
plunder •, and the hopes of this recompence 
was a very ftrong bait, a powerful attraction, 
Which made them Main the rudeft fatigues, not 
only with patience but with joy. 

The war was not lefs ufeful, nor lefs lucrative 
to the State, than to particulars. When the con¬ 
quered enemies demanded peace, it was an ufual 
preliminary to require of them, that they lhould 
Degin by reimburfing all the expences of the 
war ; and the Roman People, by the conditions 
of the treaty, ufually obliged them to pay fums 
more or lefs confiderable, in order to weaken 
and keep them within the bounds of fubjeftion 
by this kind of pecuniary punifhment, that often 
compleated their ruin, and made them incapa- 
ble of foon taking up arms again. The Gene¬ 
rals 
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a. jt 517. rals on their fide, who had no thoughts of in- 
Ant.c. 2.3f. r j c j 1 | n g themfelves but the State, by the fpoils # 

which they took from the enemy, piqued them-* 
fdves, on entering Rome in triumph, upon ex-? 
pofingthe gold and filver, which they brought 
back from their expeditions, to the eyes of the 
people, and caufed to be carried into the pub¬ 
lic treafury. Thefe reafons, and many others, 
which for the fake of brevity I omit, fhew, 
that it is no wonder the Romans were almoft 
always under arms, without being difgufted by 
{o rude and laborious a condition. Befides 
which, all thefe wars, in the defign of Provi¬ 
dence, which deftined the Roman People to be 
the future fovereigns of the whole world, were 
a kind of apprenticefhip to them, during which 
they were preparing themfelves, without know¬ 
ing it, and by a kind of inftinft, for the great 
conquefts, which were to fubjeft all the king¬ 
doms and empires of the world to them. 

The general peace, which, as we faid before, 
the Romans enjoyed, was not of long duration. 


A. R. clg. 
Ali. C. 4.. 


It was interrupted fome few months after, out 
of Italy by Corfica and Sardinia, and in Italy 
by the Ligurians. 

L. Postumius Albinus. 

Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 

Thefe three wars were terminated in a Ihort 
time, and without abundance of difficulty, by 
the two Confuls and the Prstor Poftumius. 

Vifial ■ The veftal Tuccia, convifted of having aban- 
mumntd. Joned herfelf to a flave, killed herfelf to avoid 

the ufual puniihment, to which ihe had been 

condemned. 


The 
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The Cenfors this year made all the citizens 
.of age to marry, fvvear, that they would take cenfut 
wives in order to fupply the Commonwealth with 
fubjefts. This fingular and unufual conduft 
gives room to conjecture, that the number of the 

Roman citizens had been found by the Cenfus to 

be confiderably diminifhed. 

The poet Cn. Nsevius of Campania, who had fbepoet 
ferved in the firlt Punic war, gave his firfl: dra- N*vius. 
matic pieces to the public this year. 

Q^FABIUSMAXIMUSVER R UCOSUS. A. R, f 19. 

M. Pomponius Matho. AntX « 

The Fabius elected Conful for the firfl: time Char afar 
this year, is the famous Fabius Maximus, of °j Mitts 
whom we fhall foon fpeak in the war with Han- ia ~ 
nibal, and who will do the Commonwealth fuch pj ut . - m 
great fervices. He was called Verrucofus from Fab.p. 174. 
a littje wart upon his lip. He was called alfo 
Ovicular in his infancy, that is to fay, littleJhcep , 
upon account of his tendernefs and fweetnefs of 
temper, and feeming ftupidity. For his com- 
pofed and calm turn of mind, his filence, the 
little paffion which he had for the pleafures of 
his years, the flownefs and difficulty with which 
he learnt what was taught him, his fweetnefs of 
difpofition and complacency for his companions, 
paffed in the fenfe of thofe, who did not exa¬ 
mine nearly into him, for fo many marks of 
dullnefs and heavinefs of genius. Only a very 
fmall number of the more difcerning law, thro* 
that ferious and grave air, a profundity of good 
fenfe and judgment, and through that charac¬ 
ter of flownefs and inactivity, incomparable 
magnanimity and the courage of a lion. Actu¬ 
ated afterwards., and, to ufe the expreffion, 

roused 
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^ roaze ^ ^ tbe ftate of things, he fully convinced 
i2; ' all the world, that what they had taken for 
flownefe and inertion in him, was gravity ^ 
what they called timidity, was wife referve and 
prudence *, and what pafled for want of aftivity 
and boldnefs, was only conftancy and refolu- 

tion. 

Difern- Sardinia and Liguria revoked again. Ligu- 

‘ibeRmans riz ^ by to Fabius, and Sardinia to Pom- 
end Car- P° n i us - As the Carthaginians were fufpefted to 
tbegi- excite thefe defections underhand, Rome fent 

Ambafladors to them, under pretext of demand¬ 
ing the fums, which they had engaged to pay at 
different times. They alfo forbad them, in 
* very rough terms, to intermeddle in the affairs 
of the iflands belonging to the Roman People; 
with menaces to declare war againft them if 
they difobeyed. The Carthaginians were reco¬ 
vered from their alarms, and had began to re¬ 
fume courage, fir.ce Amilcar their General had 
not only quelled the feveral people of Africa, 
who had revolted, but had alfo augmented con- 
fiderably the dominions of Carthage by the vic¬ 
tories which he had gained in Spain. They 
anfwered the Ambafladors therefore with haugh- 
tinefs; and as the latter, according to their in- 
ftruftions, prefented them with a dart and a ca- 
duceus , the lymbols of war and peace, adding, 
that they had to cnufe either the one or the other j 
they replied, that they would not make that 
choice ; but would accept whichfoever of the 
two the Romans fhould think fit to leave them. 

* Zonaras relates this fa ft thus, who is a writer 
of no great authority. The thing in itfelf is 
little probable. The Romans were too haughty 


* Zonaras livid in the XHtb century, about the year 1120. 

to 
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to go back after fuch advances. And the re- ^ R ^ 5 * 9 * 
femblance between what Zonaras tells us here, “ 
and the declaration of war, which followed the 
taking of Saguntum, cannot but render his 
account fulpefted. They parted then without 
determining any thing, and with a mutual hatred 
on both fides in their hearts, that waited only 
for an occafion to fhew itfelf. The inhabitants 
of Sardinia, and the Ligurians, were eaftly de¬ 
feated by the Confuls, who acquired the honour 
of triumphs by their feveral expeditions. They 
were overcome, but not finally fubdued, and 
took up arms again the next year, but with no 
great fuccefs. 


M. .ZEmili us Lepidus. 

M. Publicius Malleolus. 


A. R-520. 
Ant.C. 232* 


The domeftic feuds between the Senate and Ambles on 
People, which had been fufpended by the war cccn fi 3n °f 
againft the Carthaginians, were revived this f*' 
year, on the occafion of a law propofed by C. Vlaminius. 
Flaminius, Tribune of the People, for the di- 
ftribution of certain lands in the territories of the yj Max • 
Picentini and Gauis, which had belonged to the v. 4. 
Senones. The Senate ftrongly oppofcd this 
law, as they forefaw, that its conlequences might 
be very pernicious to the Commonwealth, in 
exafperating the Gauls, and fupplying them with 
a pretext for taking up arms againft the Ro¬ 
mans ; which the remembrance of what they 
had fuffered from them, made the Fathers ex¬ 
tremely appiehend. They tried entreaties and 
threats on this account, but always to no pur- 
pofe. They went fo far as to order the magi¬ 
strates to keep troops in readinefs to oppofe the 
violence ol the Tribune. But the tenacious 

haughtinefs 
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haughrinefs of Flaminius would neither be pre¬ 
vailed upon by prayers, nor ftiaken by menaces* 
He paid no greater regard to the wife remon- 
ftrances of his father, who expoftulated with him 
at firft, how wrong it was to fet himfelf up as 
he did, for the head of a cabal, and then he 
talked to him in ftronger terms, as a father has 
a right to fpeak to his fon. The Tribune per- 
fifted firmly in his refolution *, and having af-. 
fembled the People, had already began to read 
his law, when his father, tranfported with juft 
indignation, advanced towards the tribunal of 
harangues,* and feizirig him hold by the hand, ' 
made him come down, and go away with him.- 
I do not know whether there be a fact in hiftory, 
that better Ihews how great, and how much 
refpected, paternal authority was at Rome. 
This Tribune, who had defpiled the indignation 
and menaces of the whole Senate, in the very 
heat of contention, and before the eyes of the 
People, fo zealous for the law he propofed, fuf- 
fers himfelf to be taken away from the tribunal 
like a child by the hand of an old man : and, 
which is no lefs admirable, theaffembly, which 
law its hopes entirely fruftrated by the removal 
of the Tribune, continued quiet, without (hew¬ 
ing by the leaft murmur or complaint, that they 
condemned an action lb bold, and in appear¬ 
ance fo contrary to its interefts. But the pro¬ 
mulgation of this law was only deferred, and 
another Tribune having joined Flaminius, it was 
palled loon after. According to Polybius, it be¬ 
came very pernicious to the Roman people, and 
occafioned the war made againft them by the 
Gauls about eight years after. 


M. Pom- 
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M. Pomponius Mathp. 
C. Papirius Maso. 


A. R. 521. 
Ant.C. 5131. 


Thefe two Confuls fet out, the one againft Sxfedim 
Sardinia, and the other againft Corfica : expe- tim a. 
ditions, which gave the Roman troops mor 
trouble than they did them honour at firft. But 
at length they were reduced into provinces of 
the Roman People. 

A divorce was feen this year at Rome for the pirft dU 
firft time. Sp. Carvilius Ruga repudiated his wee at 
wife, whom he however loved exceedingly,^*^ 
folely upon account of her barrennefs; to which $ 
he was determined by the regard he had for the Val. Max. 
oath he had taken, as well as the reft of the ci- *» 
tizens, to marry in order to have children, and 
to propagate fubjedb for the Commonwealth. 

Though he ailed thus through a kind of ne- 
ceffity, and with the advice of his friends, his 
conduit was univerfally condemned, and ren¬ 
dered him extremely odious. 

Another novelty appeared this year. The p^ trim 
Conful Papirius pretended to have deferved, and umpb upon 
in confequence, demanded a triumph for ha - the 
ving reduced Corfica: the Senate however 
refufed him that honour. He affumed it him- m 
felf, and triumphed on the Alban mountain: 
an example which was afterwards followed, and 
became fufficiendy common. 
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_ M. iEMILIUS Parbula. 

A. R. 512- 

Ant*C<ijcr M. JUNIUS PeRA. 


War tviib 
the Illy 
rians. 


Pofyb. u. 
98. 

Zonar. 


•• • 
Fill. 


The forty-firft Cenfus was taken this year. 

The Confuls were charged with the war a* 
gainft the Ligurians, which had no confequence 
at that time. 

Another war in a country, into which the 
Romans had not penetrated hitherto, employed 
their attention. This was Illyricum, the fame 
as is now called the coafts of Dalmatia. This 
region was divided amongft feveral States. The 
ArdycA , one of thefe nations, had fome time 
before a King, whofe name was Agron, who 
had made himfelf more powerful than any of 
his predeceffors. This king, who was lately 
dead, left an infant fon, called Pineus, under 
the tuition of his fecond wife T'euta, that was 


not the young Prince’s mother, and neverthelefs 
adminiftred the government in quality of guar¬ 
dian and regent during his minority. 

Q cm , Under this adminiftration the Illyrians exer- 
plaints cifed with entire liberty, and even by public 
laid before authority, the occupation of Corfairs through- 

egJafi'tbe out ^ Adriatic lea, and on the coafts of 
Illyrians* Greece ; and amongft other piracies took feve¬ 
ral merchants of Italy, who fet out from the 
port of Brundufium, and even killed fome of 
them. The Senate at firft laid no great ftrefe 
upon the complaints brought againft thefe pi¬ 
rates. But as their infolence increafed every 
day, and with it the complaints of the injured, 
it was thought proper to fend Ambaffadors to 
demand fatisfadion for feveral grievances that 


were fpecified, and in particular to declare, 

that 
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that the Romans had taken the little ifland bf^- R * 5«* 
tfla * into their proteftion. The Illyrians in- fc ' 1}0 ‘ 
fulted it in every manner* becaufe it had re¬ 
nounced their alliance, and actually befieged it 
in form. 

At this junfture the komart Ambafladors, Teuta 
Caius and Lucius Coruncanius, arrived. At cau f** the 
their audience, they complained of the injuries 
their merchants had fuftained from the Illyrian Jon to be 
Corfairs. The Queen fuffered them to fpeak killed. 
without interruption, affuming airs of pride 
and haughtinefs. When they had done. Hie 
made anfwer, that for her part fhe would not 
give the Romans any caufe of complaint, nor 
lend any pirates againft them; but that it was 
not the cuftom of the Kings of Illyricufn to pro¬ 
hibit their fubje&s from cruizing at fea for their 
private advantage. On thofe words, the young- 
eft of the Ambafladors was feized with indig¬ 
nation, and with a liberty Roman indeed, but 
not proper at that time, Amongfi us y Ma&anii 
faid he, one of our noblejl cuftoms , is to avenge in 
common the injuries done to particulars i and , with 
the favour of the gods 7 We Jhall aft in fuch a 
manner as Jhall foon induce you to reform the cu - 
jlom of the Illyrian Kings. The Queen, like an 
haughty violent woman, was fo fenfibly ftung 
with that anfwer, that without regard to the 
law of nations, /he ordered the Ambafladors td 
be followed and killed with part of their train; 
the reft were imprifoned j and fhe carried her 
cruelty fo far, as to burn the pilots of the fhips 
that had brought them from Italy. It is eafy 
to conceive, how much the Romans were in* 
cenfed, when they received advice.of fo bar- 


* This if and is fiiuated in the Adriatic gulf. 
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barous a faft. The firft thing they did, was to 
do honour to the memory of the Ambaffaaors, 
by erefting them ftatues in the Forum. At the 
fame time they made preparations for war, le¬ 
vied troops, fitted out a fleet, and declared war 
againft the Illyrians in all the forms. 

The Queen began then to be in great alarm. 
She was a woman of amazing levity and in- 
conftancy of mind, and had nothing fixed and- 
certain in her nature, and from the proudeft and 
raftieft audacity, fell immediately into the mean- 
eft difcouragement, and moft abjeft fear. Ac¬ 
cordingly, when Ihe faw herfelf upon the point 
of having fo formidable a power upon her hands, 
{he fent deputies to the Romans, with offers to 
reftore all thofe who had been made prifoners, 
and were ftill living *, and farther to declare, 
that the pirates had killed fome Romans with¬ 
out her orders. It is probable that fhe raifed the 
fiege of Ifla. Tho r the fatisfaftion was but flight, 
and did not anfwer the enormity of the crime 
committed by the Illyrians, as it gave room to 
hope that the affair might be terminated without 
taking arms, or Ihedding blood, Rome accep¬ 
ted it for the prefent, fufpended the departure 
of the troops, and only demanded, that the au¬ 
thors of the murder fhould be delivered up. 
This delay made the Queen refume her former 
character. She flatly refufed to deliver up any 
perfon whatfoever to the Romans; and to aft 
conformably to that refufal, {he made her troops 
let out to befiege Ifla again. 


L. Post- 
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L. Postumius Albinus IL 
Cn. Fulvius Centimalus. 


A. R. 523, 
Ant.C. 229’ 


In the beginning of the fpring, Teuta having 
caufed a great number of fhips to be built, had 
fent them to ruin the country of Greece. Part 
of-them failed to * Corfyra, (now Curfoli) and 
the reft anchored at f Epidamnum. The latter, 
who intended to furprize that city, having fail¬ 
ed in that defign, rejoined the former, and re- 
paired to Corcyra, which Called in the Ach#- 
ans and Etolians to its aid. After a rude battle 
at fea, in which the people of Illyricum, fup- 
ported by the Acarnanians, had the advantage* 
Corcyra being no longer in a condition to ful- 
tain the attack of the enemy, capitulated, and 
received a garrifon, commanded by Demetrius 
of || Pharos. The Illyrians then returned to E* 
pidamnum, which they befieged again. 

The Romans, as may eafily be judged, did 
not continue quiet. The Conful took the field. 
Fulvius had the command of the fleet, which 
confifted of two hundred fhips, and PoftumiuS 
his collegue that of the land-army. Fulvius 
failed firft to Corfyra, believing he fhould ar¬ 
rive in time to its aid. But though the city was 
furrendered, he did not abandon his firft defign, 
as well for the fake of knowing exaftly what! 
had pafled there, as becaufe he held intelligence 
with Demetrius. For the latter having been dif- 


* Ihis ijland lies oppo/jte to It is other wife called 

Dalmatia. It was called Dyrrachium, now Dunzzd. 
Corcyra nigra, to diflitiguijh It border / upon new Epirus, 
it from another, fituated over )| An IJljnd in the Adria- 
ngainft Epirus , now called tic fea. 
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ferved with Teuta, and fearing her refentment, 
had given the Romans to underftand, that he 
would deliver up Corcyra, and all under his 
command, to them. The Romans landed in 
the iftand, and the Corcyreans delivered up the 
Illyrian garrifon ; and the whole ifland fubmit- 
ted ; conceiving that the only method to fecure 
themfelves for ever from the infults of the Illy¬ 
rians. 

The Romans having fitted out a powerful 
fleet, and at the feme time fent a land-army into 
Teuta’s dominions, on die one fide cleared all 
the pofts occupied by the Illyrians in the Adria¬ 
tic fea; and on the other, reduced Teuta to 
ieek her fefety in the mid ft of her country, by 
removing from the coaft. They gave feveral 
places in Illyricum to Demetrius, to reward the 
fervices he had done them. When the cam¬ 
paign was over, Poftumius, one of the two Con¬ 
suls, took up his winter quarters near Epidam- 
num, in order to awe the Ardyaei, and the 
countries newly fubjected. 

Early in the fpring, Teuta, feeing herfelf 
without refource, fent Ambaffadors to Rome 
to demand peace. She laid the blame of all 
that had paffed upon her husband Agron, whofe 
plan and enterprizes Ihe had been obliged to 
follow, and continue. The peace was con¬ 
cluded, not in her name, but that of Pineus, 
Agron’s fon, to whom the kingdom belonged. 
It was agreed, “ that Coreyra, Pharos, Iffa, 
“ Epidamnum, and the country of the Atin- 
“ tanes, fhould continue in the poffellion of the 
cc Romans, that Pineus fhould retain the reft 
' c of his father’s dominions; that he fhould pay 
“ a tribute to the Romans; and what was the 
“ mod important article of all to the Greeks, 

tc that 
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44 that he fliould not navigate beyond the city R * 5*3* 
44 of Liffus with more than two fhips, and nt ’ 229 
44 thofe not armed for war ” Teuta, either vo- Vo¬ 
luntarily, or by order of the Romans, quitted Zonar ’ 
the adminiftration of the government, which 
was transfetred to Demetrius, with the title of 
guardian of the young king. 

Thus ended the war of Iilyricum. Poftumius 
fent Ambaffadors the following year to the JEto- 
lians and Achzeans, in order to explain to them 
the reafons which had induced the Romans to un¬ 
dertake this war, and to enter Iilyricum. They 
related what had paffed there: they read the 
treaty of peace concluded with the Illyrians, 
and afterwards returned to Coreyra„ very well 
Satisfied with the good reception which they had 
met with from both thofe people. And indeed 
this treaty was very advantagious to the Greeks, 
and delivered them from great matter of fear. 

For the Illyrians did not declare only againft 
fome part, but all Greece ; ami infefted the 
whole neighbouring country with their piracies. 

This was the firft time the Roman arms at¬ 
tacked Iilyricum, and the firft alliance made by 
embaffy between the Greeks and Romans. The 
latter fent Ambaffadors at the fame time to Co¬ 
rinth and Athens, who were very well received, 
and treated with great honours by both cities. 

The Corinthians declared by a public decree, 
that the Romans ftiould be admitted to be pre- 
fent at the celebration of the Ifthmian games, as 
well as the Greeks. The Athenians alfo ordain¬ 
ed, that the Romans fhould be granted the 
freedom of Athens, and might be initiated into 
the great myfteries, 
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T H E Secular games were fo called, becaufe 

they were celebrated from age to age : but 
authors do not agree concerning the time in¬ 
cluded in an age. Till the time of Auguftus, 
the exad fpace of an hundred years were under- 
ftood by that word. The priefts called Sibyllini , 
to make their court to that Prince, who paffio- 
nately defired, that the fecular games fhould be 
celebrated in his time, declared, that the oracle 
of the Sybil, which ordained the celebration of 
them, intended by the time of an age the fpace 
ol an hundred and ten years \ and in virtue of 
this interpretation, the lecqlar games were cele¬ 
brated then for the fifth time, that is to fay, the 
737th year of Rome : and this opinion Horace 
has followed in his Carmen fecnlare , of which 
we fhall foon fpeak. 

The Emperor Claudius returned to the opini¬ 
on of an hundred years, and celebrated the fecu¬ 
lar games fixty-four years after thofe of Au¬ 
guftus. Domitian afterwards refumed the fyftem 
of an hundred and ten years. Hiftorians have 
xi. obferved, that people laughed at the herald’s 
proclamation, when he invited the people to 
games, which none had feen, nor ever Ihould 
fee again. 

The term age is not the only difficulty upon 
this head. The origin, occafion, and epocha 
of the inftitution of thefe games, are not lefs un¬ 
certain, and form a matter of difpure amongft 
the learned, into which the plan I have propofed 
to myfelf, does not admit me to enter. Very 
able critics believe, that thefe games were infti- 

tuted 
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exited by Valerius Publicola, after theexpulfion 
of the Kings, and celebrated for the firft time 
the 245th year of Rome, which is the firft of 
the re-eftabliihment of liberty. It appears, that 
they were not folemnized exactly at the end of 
each century ; there being many reafons which 
might oblige the deferring, and even interrupt 
the celebration of them. 

The principal ceremonies in them were as fol¬ 
low. Some time before thefe games were ce¬ 
lebrated, the magiftrates fent heralds to all the 
States of Italy in the Roman dependance, to 
invite them to be prefent at a feftival, that they 
never had, nor ever fliould fee again. 

Some few days before the feftival, the priefts 
who had the keeping of the books of the Sibyl, 
who were augmented by Sylla to the number of 
fifteen, from which they retained the name of 
Quindecimviri , thofe priefts fitting on feats in 
ihe temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, diftributed 
certain things to the whole people, called Luf 
tralia , that is to fay, things proper for purify¬ 
ing them, as torches, pitch, and fulphur. Every 
one brought wheat, barley and beans thither, to 
be facrificed to the Parc^ or deftinies. In this 
temple, and that of Diana upon mount Aven- 
tine, they paffed whole nights in offering facri- 
fices to Pluto, Proferpine, and other divinities. 

When the time of the feftival arrived, it be¬ 
gan by a folemn procefiion of the priefts of all 
the colleges, the magiftrates, all orders of the 
Commonwealth, and the People dreft in white 
robes, crowned with flowers, and carrying 
branches of palm in their hands. They went 
in this manner from the Capitol to the field of 
Mars. The ftatues of the gods were placed up¬ 
on cufhions, and a great banquet was ferved up 
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to them, according to the cuftom ufually oh- 
ferved in the public ceremonies of religion. 

They facrificed in the night to Pluto, Profer- 
pine, the deftinies, * llithya, and the earth \ 
and in the day to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, La- 
tona, Diana, and the Genii. Only black vie* 
tims were facrificed to the firft. 

The firft night of the feftival, the Confuls, 
followed by the Sibylline priefts, repaired to a 
place called T'erentus , upon the banks of the 
Tiber, where the fecular games had their birth. 
They caufed three altars to be erefted there, 
which they fprinkled with the blood of three 
lambs, and upon which they caufed offerings 
and vi&ims to be burnt. During the night, all 
parts of Rome (hone with innumerable fires and 
illuminations. 

The fecond day of the feftival, the women of 
all ranks went to the Capitol, and to the other 
temples, to offer their vows and prayers to dif¬ 
ferent divinities. 

The third day, when the feftival ended, 
twenty-feven boys, and as many girls, of il- 
luftrious birth, whofe fathers and mothers were 
ftill alive, were divided into different choirs, 
and in the temple of Apollo Palatinus fung 
hymns and canticles in Greek and Latin, ex- 
prelsly compofed for this ceremony, wherein 
they implored for Rome the aid and protection 
of the gods whom they had lately adored with 
iacrifices. 

During the three days which this Feftival 
continued, (hews of all kinds were exhibited to 
the people. 


* The godiefi tuba prefided at tbt kit tb of cbildrtn, t-allti 
ttbmei/e Luo in a. 
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It is laid, that there was an ancient oracle in 
the Sibyl’s books, which informed the Romans, 
that as long as they Ihould celebrate games at 
the beginning of every age in honour of certain 
gods therein named, Rome Ihould continue to 
fiourilh, and that all nations fliould be fubjetted 
to her. 

We have a model of the hymns that were 
fung as part of the ceremonies we have re¬ 
lated in the fecular poem of Horace, compofed 
by the order of Auguftus the 736th year of 
Rome ; a poem juftly confidered as one of that 
poet’s fineft pieces. I /hall repeat only two 
ftrophes or ftanzaes of it; from which the merit 
of the reft may be judged. 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Promis & cclas, aliufque & idem, 

Nafceris: poflis nihil urbe Roma 

Vifere majus. 

May Sol , whofi late and early rays 
Are ever bright and ever new. 

In all the climates he farveys , 

No greater Jlate nor empire view. 

Creech. Hor, 

How elegant, and at the fame time how fubr 
lime is the ftile of thefe verfes ? 

Dii probos mores docili Juventae 
Pii Seneftuti placidse quietem: 

Romulas genti date remque, prolemque, 

Et decus omne, 

Ye gods with virtue blefs the young , 

Secure the old from toil and care •, 

Exalt our jlate , our race prolong , 

And make us rich , and great in war. Ib. 

Cart 
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Can more, or more imporrant vows be in¬ 
cluded in four verfes ? I am charmed in a par¬ 
ticular manner with thofe which regard youth: 
docility and probity of manners. 

SECT. II. 


the power of Carthage , which augmented every 
day , alarms the Romans. Building of new Car¬ 
thage. treaty of the Romans with Afdrubal . 
Creation of two new Prefers. Alarm on ru¬ 
mors of a war with the Gauls . Caufe and oc- 

cafion of this war. Irruption of the Gauls into 

Italy . Preparations of the Romans. Firft 

battle near Clufium , in which the Romans are 
defeated. Battle and famous viBory of the Ro- • 
mans near telamon. RefleBion upon this vic¬ 
tory. Cenfus. the Boii furrender at difere- 
tion. Battle of Adda between the Gauls and 
Romans. Discontent of the Romans in refpeB 
to Flaminius. Character of Marcelhs. New 
war with the Gauls . the fpoils , called Spolia 
opima, gained by Marcellus. triumph of 
Marcellus. the Romans fubjeB Iftria. Han¬ 
nibal charged with the command in Spain. De¬ 
metrius of Pharos draws the arms of the Ro¬ 
mans upon bimfelf. Cenfus. Various under¬ 
takings of the Cenfors. War of Illyricum . A- 
milius gains a viBory over Demetrius. Illyricum 
is fubjeBed by the Romans. Archagathus the 
pbyfician. New colonies. 


A.R. 

Ani-C- 229, 


L. Postumius Albinus I[. 
Ck. Fulvius Centimalus. 


Polyb. ii. 
101. 

App. Her. 



H E Romans had terminated the war 
with Illyricum happily ; but they had be- 

fides 
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fides great matter of alarm and difquiet. On £^5*3^ 
the one fide they had been informed by true ‘ 42,29 
reports, that the Gauls were preparing to take 
arms againft them : on the other, the Carthagi¬ 
nian power which augmented everyday in Spain, 
gave them juft apprehenfions. They therefore 
thought ferioufly of keeping things quiet on that 
fide, before they attacked the Gauls. 

Amilcar, furnamed Barcas, Hannibal’s fa ‘Power of 
ther, of whom much has been faid in the war the Car - 
of Sicily, after having commanded the armies tha Z ini ' 
nine years in Spain, and fubjefted feveral pow¬ 
erful and warlike nations to Carthage, had been 
unfortunately killed in a battle. Afdrubal, his 
fon-in-law and fucceffor, who had. inherited 
part of his hatred for the Romans, treading in 
his fteps, had added new conquefts to thofe 
of his predeceffors i employing however rather 
addrefs and perfwafion than arms. Amongft the 
fervices which he rendered the State, one of the 
molt irriportanty and which contributed mod to 
extend and ftrengthen the power of his Com¬ 
monwealth in Spain, was the building of a city, 
which was called new Carthage, and fince Car- 
thagena. Its fituation was the moft happy the 
Carthaginians could defire for keeping Spain in 
awe. 

The great conquefts which Afdrubal had al¬ 
ready made, and the high degree of power to 
which he had attained, made the Romans re- 
fplve to apply themfelves attentively to what 
paffed in Spain. They were angry with them¬ 
felves for having been fo long afleep in refpeft 
to the augmentation of the dominions of Car¬ 
thage, and thought in earned of retrieving that 
fault; efpeciaily fince the people of Saguntum, 

>vho ftw themfelves upon the point of being fub- 

jefted 
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a- R- s^3’ jecled to the yoke of the Carthaginians, had 
‘ ~ 9 ' fent deputies to the Romans to implore their aid, 
and to conclude an alliance with them. 

A-R. sh- Sp. Carvilius Maximus JI. 

Aut.C* zzS. 

Fabius Maximus Verrucosus II. 

Treaty of Such was the difpofition of the Romans in 
the R&- refped to the Carthaginians. They had no 
*&ns with laws at that time to prefcribe to the Carthagi- 
* a * nians, and dared not take arms againft them. 

They .had enough to do to keep themfelves 
upon their guard againft the Gauls, who me¬ 
naced them, and whom they expefted almoft 
every day. It Teemed moft expedient to take 
advantage of Afdrubal’s pacific difpofition in 
order to make a new treaty, till they fhould 
have difengaged themfelves from the Gauls, an 
enemy, who only watched an occafion for 
hurting them, and whom it was abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to diftruft, not only for making them¬ 
felves mafters of Italy, but for keeping quiet 
poffeffion of their own immediate country. 
They therefore fent Ambafladors to Afdrubal, 
and in the treaty they made with him, without 
mentioning the reft of Spain, they only re¬ 
quired, that he fhould not carry the war be¬ 
yond the Iberus, which Ihould ferve as the 
barrier to the two nations. It was alfo agreed 
that Saguntum, though fituated on the other 
fide of the Iberus, Ihould retain its laws and 
liberties. 


P. Va- 
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P. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 
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To the two Praetors who had been inftituted 7 m nea 
at Rome, two more were added this year, the 
one for Sicily, and the other for Sardinia and £” Epit. 
Corfica. xx. 


M. Valerius Messala. 
L. Apustius Fullo. 


A. R. fz 6 . 
Ant.C. 22 6. 


The rumour of the preparations of war Alarm on 
making by the Gauls, occafioned great alarm at the rumour 

Rome. Thefe were the enemies whom the 
Romans always dreaded moft, remembring, Q au ^ 
that in former days they had made themfelves piut. in 
mailers of Rome, and that from that time a Marcel, 
law had been made, which divefting the prieft- p ' 2 "‘ 
hood of the privilege of being exempt from 
ferving in war, obliged them to take arms like 
the reft of the citizens, when the queftion was 
to march againft the Gauls. The war with them 
was called Tumultus Gallicus> {a) which expref- 
fed much more than the word helium alone. For 


many citizens were exempt from ferving in 
other wars j but in that againft the Gauls all 
privileges and exemptions ceafed. 

What augmented the confternation, at the Cruel and 
time of which we are fpeaking, was an oracle ** 1 '°** 
pretended to be found in the books of the Si-p^j^* 
by], which laid, That the Greeks and Gauls fhould Marcel. 
take pojfejfion of Rome : Roman occupaturos . To P- *99- 

Zonar. 

(a) Gravius autejn tumul- cationes valent, tumultu non p V?’ 
turn eiTe, quam bellum, hinc valent. Cic. Philip, viii. 3 . 
intelligi licet, quod bello va- 


avert 
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a r. 526. avert the effeft of fo fatal a prediction, the Pon- 
Aat ' C ’* ft . f U gg e ft ec l a ftrange method, which.was to' 

bury two Greeks and two Gauls, men and wo¬ 
men, alive; pretending that the oracle would 
thereby be fulfilled. What abfurdity, and at 
the lame time barbarity, was this in a people,- 
who valued themfelves in every thing elfe, upon 
Uv. sdi. their humanity and good nature ! The fame 

equally impious and cruel ceremony was again 
employed at the beginning of the fecond Punic 
- war. 

Caufe of The principal caufe of the prefent war,* was 
this &ar. the diftribution made feven or eight years be- 

ih^iiq ^ ore R omans t ^ e lands of Picenum, 

9 * from whence they had driven out the Senones. 

This was done at the infligation of C. Flaminius, 
Tribune of the People. We have feen, that 
the Senate ftrongly oppofed this enterprize, of 

which it forefaw the confequences. Several na¬ 
tions of the Gauls entered into the quarrel of 
the Senones, and efpecially the Boii, who bor¬ 
dered upon the Romans, and the Infubrians. 
They were perfuaded that the Romans did not 

attack them only for the fake of commanding 
and giving the law, but to ruin and deftroy 
them entirely in driving them out of the country. 
With thefe thoughts the Infubrians and Boii, the 
two mod powerful people of the nations, ente¬ 
red into a league, as we have juft faid, and even 
fent to the other fide of the Alpes, to fol licit 
the Gauls that inhabited upon the banks of the 
Rhone, called * Gsfates, from ferving in the 
field for a certain pay ; for, fays Polybius, that 
is the proper fignification of their name. They 


* According to feme authors the name of Gsefates is taken 
from a kind of aims vsbick they ufed, and called Gaefum. 
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fold their fervice to all who defired to employ A -‘ R * s i6: 
them in war. In order to induce; their Kings to Ant,C ‘ 2264 
arm againft the Romans, they made them a con- 
fiderable prefent. “ They fet before their eyes 
“ the greatnefs and power of that people: they 
foothed them with the view of the immenfe 
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riches, which they could not fail of acquiring 
by vidory over them: they repeated the ex¬ 
ploits of their anceftors, who having taken 
arms againft the Romans, defeated them in 
the open field, and took their city.” 

This difcourfe enflamed the Gauls to fuch a Irruption 
degree, that an army more numerous, and com- Q*„f sint9 
pofed of braver and more warlike foldiers, was j {a /y t 
never known to march out of thofe provinces. 

When they had paffed the Alps, the Infubrians 
and the Boii joined them. The * Veneti and 
f Coenomani were brought over to the Romans 
by the Ambaffadors who had been fent to them: 
which induced the Gallic Kings to leave part of 
their forces in the country, to guard it againft 
thofe people. The Infubrians were the rhoft 
powerful of the Gauls who had fettled in Italy*, 
and next to them the Boii. The firft inhabited 
the country beyond the Po, whofe capital was 
Milan ; the. others that on this fide of that 
river. 

The Romans, who had been long apprized Prepare 
of the preparations making by the Gauls, had tiom °f the 
not failed to prepare alfo on their fide. They 
had made new levies, and given their allies no¬ 
tice to hold themfelves in readinefs. And in or¬ 
der to know exaftly all the troops, which they 


* People that inhabited the 
eountry at the bottom of the 
Adriatic gulph, 
f People between the Po 


and the foot of the Alps. Their 
principal cities were Brefcia , 
Cremona , Mantua. 
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s* 6 ' could fee on foot in cafe of neceffity, they had 
ordered the regifters of all the provinces, fubject 
to them, to be brought in, wherein the number 
of all the youth fit to bear arms was exaftly fet 
down. 

This number would appear incredible, if not 
attefted by an author certainly well worthy of 
belief: this is Polybius,- who very probably had 
feen and confulted the regifters, that proved its 
reality. I fhall repeat this account as it Hands 
in that hiftorian. It will fliew us in what con¬ 
dition the Roman People were, when Hannibal 
entered Italy, which happened fome few years 
after ; and how formidable the Roman forces 
were, when that great Carthaginian ventured to 
attack them. 


Number of the troops * which the Romans could fet 
on foot at the time of the war with the Gault , 
fpoken of in this place . 

Hp HIS account confifts of two parts. In 
-*• the firft Polybius gives the number of the 
troops that adually ferved: in the fecond, the 
number of thofe, which could have been raifed 
in cafe of neceffity. It includes the forces of the 
Romans, and thofe of their allies. 

I. Troops which actually ferved . 

Four Roman legions took the field with the 
Confuls, each confiding of five thoufand two 
hundred foot, and three hundred horfe. They 
had with them a body of the troops of the al¬ 
lies, to the number of thirty thoufand foot, 
and two thoufand horfe. 


Above 
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Number of the Roman Troops. 

Above fifty thoufand foot and four thoufand 
horfe, as well Sabines as Tyrrheni, • upon the 
general alarm flew to the aid of the Romans, 
and were fent to the frontiers of Tyrrhenia un¬ 
der the command of a Prastor. 

The Umbrians and Sarfinates, to the number 
of twenty thoufand, came in alfo from the Apen¬ 
nines, and with them as many of the Veneti and 
Cenomani, who were polled upon the frontiers 
of Gaul; in order to oblige the Boii* by enter¬ 
ing their country, to recal part of their forces 
for its defence. 

At Rome, to prevent a furprize, an army 
was kept in readinefs, which on occ^fion ferved 
as auxiliary troops, and confifted of twenty 
thoufand Roman foot, and fifteen hundred horfe, 
and of the allies thirty thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand cavalry. 

All thefe troops together amounted to two 
hundred and one thoufand five hundred men : 
43500 Romans, and 158000 allies. 


II. Troops which might have been raifed 

upon occafion. 

The regifters fent to the Senate, in order to 
know, the number of troops, on which they 
might rely in cafe of neceflity, contained as 
follows. 

Of the Latines, fourfcore thoufand foot, and 
five thoufand horfe. 

Of the Samnites, feventy thoufand foot, and 
feven thoufand horfe. . ' 

Of the Japyges and the Meflapians, fifty 
thoufand foot, and fixteen thoufand horfe. 

Of the Lucanians, thirty thoufand foot, and 
three thoufand horfe. 

Vol.IV. O Of 
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Of the Marfi, Marrucini, Ferentini, and 
Veftini, twenty thoufand foot, and four thou¬ 
fand horfe. 

The Romans had a&ually in Sicily, and at 
Tarentum, two legions, each compofed of four 
thoufand two hundred foot, and two hundred 
horfe, which on occafion might be employed 
againfi: the Gauls. 

Befides thefe, the Romans and Campanians 
could raife two hundred and fifty thoufand in¬ 
fantry, and twenty-three thoufand cavalry. 

All thefe men capable of bearing arms, as 
well amongft the Romans as the allies, amount¬ 
ed to the number of five hundred and fixty-fix 
thoufand, eight hundred men. Some error muft 
have crept into this account; for feventeen hun¬ 
dred men are omitted in it. With the addition 
of them, the two Turns, that is, of the troops 
actually employed againfi: the Gauls, and of thofe 
which might have been railed occafionally, agree 
with the total fet down by Polybius. 

This total was feven hundred and feventy 
Apod. • thoufand men. A cotemporary author, who 
Orof. iv. ferved in this war, makes it eight hundred thou- 
I2, fand : this was Fabius. The power of the Ro¬ 
mans may be judged from hence. And yet it 
is this mighty people that Hannibal comes to 
attack, with fcarce twenty thoufand men. 

The number of troops a&ually employed a- 
gainft the Gauls, was very confiderable, and 
amounted, as we have feen, to more than two 
hundred thoufand men : and this is not wonder¬ 
ful, # as aids of all kinds, and from all fides, 
came to join the Romans. For the irruption of 
the Gauls had fpread fuch terror in Italy, that 
the provinces did not think they were carrying 
arms any longer for the Romans, nor that the 

power 
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power of Rome was only aimed at. Their fears 
were for themfelves, their country, their cities, 
and it was for that reafon they were fo well-in¬ 
clined, and fo ready to execute all the orders 
that were given them. 



L. ADmilius Papus. 
C. Atilius Regulus. 


A. R. 527. 
Ant.C- 225* 


Affoon as the Romans received advice* that ^ t iU 
the Gauls had paffed the Alps, they made L. near Ch- 
ASmilius march to Arimintim, £0 flop the pro- , 

% A f f rl 9 * a 0 +01 

grefs of the enemy on that fide. One of the tf?e Ro ~ 

. Praetors was fent into Hetruria. Atilius bad fet mans are 
out before for Sardinia, which had revolted, but defeated . 
he foon reduced it to return to its obedience. 

The Gauls took their route through Hetruria, 
probably to avoid meeting Aimilius’s army, with 
fifty thoufand foot, twenty thoufand horfe, and 
as many chariots. They deftroyed the country 
Without fear or oppofition : after which they ad¬ 
vanced to Rome. They were already in the 
neighbourhood of Clufium, a city three day’s 
march from that capital, when they were in¬ 
formed that the Roman army, commanded by 
the Pnetor, followed them clofe, and was upon 
the point of coming up with them. They im¬ 
mediately faced about in order to give it battle; 

The two armies did not come in view till to¬ 
wards funfet* and incamped at a very fmall di- 
ftance from each other. When night came on, 
the Gauls kindled fires, and having ordered their 
cavalry to follow them, as foon as the enemy 
faw them in the morning-, they retired without 
noife towards * Fefulse* where they took up 

9 

* Fezoli, a city offufcany. 
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t ^ r quarters, with defign to ftay there for ther r 
'cavalry *, and when it had joined the main bo¬ 
dy, to fall unexpectedly upon the Romans, who 
purfued it. The latter, at the break of day, 
feeing that horfe, and no foot, believed that the 
Gauls were fled, and fet forward to purfue them. 
When they approached, the Gauls fhewed them- 
felvesf and charged them. The aftion began 
with great vigour on both Tides: but the Gauls, 
who were fuperior in number, and emboldened 
by the fuccefs of their ftratagem, had the advan¬ 
tage. The Romans loft at leaft fix thoufand men 
there: the reft fled to an advantagious poft, 

The Gauls. 


where they intrenched themfelves. 

at firft intended to force them in it 


which 


Batik and 
famous 


was the beft thing they could have done : but 
they changed their opinion. Fatigued and har- 
rafted with their march the night before, they 
chofe rather to take fome reft, and leaving only 
a guard of cavalry round the eminence, to which 
the Romans had retired, they deferred attacking 
them till the next day, in cafe they did not fur- 
render of themfelves. Occafion is to be feized ; 
and often, when neglefted, never recurs. 

During this time, L. /Emilius, who had in- 
r r c^ped near the Adriatic fea, having received 
Ibc rI J advice, that the Gauls had thrown themfelves in- 
m&m near to Hetruria, and approached Rome, came with 
TeUmsn. the utmoft expedition to the aid of his country, 

and arrived very opportunely. Having in- 
camped near the enemy, the Romans, who had 
retired, perceived his fires, and rightly fufpeft- 
ing it was him, relumed courage. They dis¬ 
patched, afioon as poftlble, fome of their peo¬ 
ple unarmed during the night, and through a 
foreft, to acquaint the Conful of what had paf- 

fed. /Emilius, without lofing time to delibe¬ 
rate, 
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rate, commanded the Tribunes, as foon as day 
(hould begin to appear, to fet out with the in¬ 
fantry, As to him, he put himfelf at the head 
of the cavalry, and advanced direCtly towards 
the eminence. 

The chiefs of the Gauls had alfp feen the fires 
during the night, and conjecturing that the ene¬ 
my were near, they held a council of war. Ane- 
roeftus their King (aid, tc That after having 
“ taken plunder of fuch great value,” (for 
they had ravaged a great part of Italy, and the 
fpoils they had taken in prifoners, cattle and 
baggage, were immenfe) “ it was not proper 
“ to' expofe themfelves to a fecond battle, nor 
<c to run the rifque of lofing all. That it was 
<c better to return into their own country. That 
“ after they had difencumbered themfelves of 
“ their plunder, they would be in a better con- 
“ dition to refume their arms againft the 
“ Romans, if it were judged proper.” All 
coming into this opinion, they decamped be¬ 
fore day, and took their route along the fea- 
fide through Hetruria. 

Though Aimilius had reinforced his army 
with thole who had taken refuge upon the emi¬ 
nence, he did not however believe it prudent to 
hazard a pitched battle. He therefore chofe to 
follow the enemy, and to lie upon the warch for 
times and places, in which he might diftrefs 
them, and retake the plunder. 

By fingular good fortune, the Conful C. Ati- 
lius was returned from Sardinia, and at this in- 
ftant landing his legions at Pifa ; and, in order 
to march them to Rome, took the fame route 
by which the Gauls were moving towards him. 
At Telamon, a city and port of Hetruria, fome 
of the foragers of the Gauls having fallen in 

0 3 with 
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with the Confuis advanced guard, the Romans 
took them. Upon being interrogated by Ati¬ 
lius, they related all that had palled ; adding, 
that there were two armies in the neighbourhood, 
that of the Gauis very rear, and that of iEmi- 
lius at their heeis. The Conful was much con¬ 
cerned at the lofs the Roman army had fuftained 
at firft : but was exceedingly glad that he had 
furprized the Gauls on their march, and to find 
them between two Roman armies. He imme¬ 
diately commanded the Tribunes to draw up 
the legions in battle, to give their front as much 
extent as the ground would admit, and to ad¬ 
vance gently towards the enemy. Upon the 
way there was an eminence, at the foot of which 
the Gauls were obliged to pafs. Atilius haftened 
thither with his cavalry, and polled himfelf on 
the top of it, with defign to begin the battle 
firft, and convinced, that he Ihould thereby 
acquire the greateft lhare in the glory of the 
event. The Gauls, who believed Atilius at a 

great diftance, feeing the eminence occupied by 

the Romans, fufpedted nothing, but that /Emi- 
lius had taken a compafs with his cavalry during 
the night, in order to feize the advantagious 
• polls firft, and to cut off their paffage, Upon 
that they alfo detached their horfe, with fome 
light-armed troops, to drive the Romans from 
the hill. But having learnt from a prifoner that 
it was Atilius who had feized it, they drew up 
their infantry in battle with the utmoft expedi¬ 
tion, and difpofed it back to back, fo that it 
formed a front before 'and behind. They took 
this order of battle upon the report of the pri- 
foner, and the real occafion, to defend 
themfelves both from thofe whom they knew 

they 
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they had in their rear, and thofe whom they * ,R ;5 2 7- 

J , . , . c J Anc.C. ai<. 

were to have in rheir front. 

iEmilius had indeed heard of the landing of 
the legions at Pifa, but did not imagine they 
were fo near. He was apprized of that aid, 
only by the engagement of the troops upon the 
eminence. He alfo detached fome cavalry thi¬ 
ther, and at the fame time made his infantry 
march againft the enemy in the ufual order. 

In the army of the Gauls, the Gefata, and 
after them the Infubrians, formed the front 
iEmilius was to attack. At their backs were 
the * Taurini and Boii, who faced on the fide 
Atilius was advancing. The chariots were 
placed on the wings, to prevent the enemy from 
taking them in flank \ and the plunder was be- 
ftowed on a neighbouring mountain, with a de¬ 
tachment to guard it. This difpofition was as 
well conceived as could be, in the neceflity the 
Gauls were of making head againft two ar¬ 
mies, that were to attack them at the fame tiihe, 
the one in front and the other in the rear. This 
obliged them to fight couragioufly, as it made 
them unable either to give ground or to fly. 

The Infubrians were feen with their f draw¬ 
ers, ( braccati) and without any thing on them 
except their || light-coffacs. The Gefatas, in the 
front ranks, whether out of vain-glory or cou¬ 
rage, had even thrown off their cloaths, and 
kept only their arms, left the bufhes which 
grew there in fome places (hould flop, and pre- 

* Taurini, or Taurifci, . //, which covered the bodyfrm 
were Gauls, that inhabited the waift tp the knees, 
the country beyond the Po , || Sagum, a military caf- 

where Turin is. foe , peculiar to the Gauls . 

f Braccha, a kind of breech- 



vent 
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a. r. f2T^ vent them from afting. Befides which this was 
* Zmy an ufual cuftom amongft the Gauls ; and the 
Gallo-Grecians in their battles with the Romans 
in Alia, engaged in the fame manner half 
naked, according to Livy. It often coft them 
dear and on the prefent occafion the Gefatse 
paid for their rafhoels. 

The firft attack was made at the eminence, 
and as the cavalry that fought were numerous on 
both fides, the three armies faw all their mo¬ 
tions. Atilius loft his life in the a&ion, wherein 
he diftinguifhed himfelf by a valour and intre¬ 
pidity, that bordered upon rafhnefs, and his 
head was carried to the Kings of the Gauls, 
who caufed it to be Ihewn on the end of a pike 
to their whole army. Notwithftanding that 
loft, the Roman cavalry did their duty fo well, 
that they continued mafters of the poft, after 
gaining a compleat viftory over that of the 
enemy. 

. The battle of the infantry began afterwards. 
This, fays Polybius, was a Angular fpefiacle, 
of which not only the fight, but the mere rela¬ 
tion, has fomething wonderful. For a battle 
fought between three armies all together, is cer¬ 
tainly one of a very particular kind and difpo- 
fition. The Gauls had great obftacles and dan¬ 
gers to furmount in the neceffity they were un¬ 
der of fighting on both fides, which feemed to 
diminith their forces to half their ftrength : but 
at the lame time drawn up back to back, they 
covered themfelves reciprocally from all attacks 
in the rear. And what was ftill moft capable of 
contributing to their fuccefs, no means of flight 
was left:, and if they once fufrered themfelves 
to be defeated, they had no refource, nor ^ny 
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s 

hopes of efcaping, which is a very powerful 
motive to induce troops to fight with courage. n ‘ * 2 * s# 

As to the Romans, feeing the Gauls inclofed 
between two armies, and furrounded on all fides, 
they could not but entertain great hopes of the 
battle. The extraordinary difpofition indeed of 
thofe troops, drawn up back to back, the cries . 
and kind of howling of the foldiers before the 
battle, the.dreadful found of the horns and trum¬ 
pets without number, the noife of which the 
neighbouring ecchos made the mountains rebel¬ 
low on all Tides, all this might ftrike them 
with fome dread. But at the fame time the 
fight of the riclj collars and bracelets, with which 
1110ft of the Gauls adorned their necks and arms, 
according to the cuftom of their nation, anima¬ 
ted the Romans with the hopes of confiderable 
fpoils. 

The archers advanced in the front of the firft 
line, according to the cuftom of the Romans, 
and began the aftion by a dreadful fhower of 
darts. The Gauls of the hindmoft ranks did 
not fuffer extremely from them*, their drawers 
and caflbcks defending them. But thofe in the 
front, who did not expeft this terrible prelude, 
and who had nothing to cover their bodies, were 
exceedingly incommoded by it. They knew 
not how to keep off the ihafts. Their fhields 
were not fufticiently large to cover them: they 
were naked .from their waifts upwards, and the 
larger their bodies were, the more they were 
expofed to the darts. To revenge the wounds 
they received upon the archers was impofiible ; 
they were at too great a diftance; befides which, 
how could they advance through fo great a flight 
of darts ? In this perplexity, fome tranfported 
with rage and dcfpair, threw themfelves incon- 

fiderately 


i 
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^^5*7* fideraiely into the midft of the enemy, and vo- 

luntarily abandoned themfelves to death 5 others 
pale, difpirited, and trembling, gave way, and 
broke the ranks behind them. The pride and 
haughtinefs of the Gefatse was humbled in this 
manner from the firft attack. 

When the archers retired, the main body of 
the Roman legions having advanced in order to 
pulb the enemy, the Infubrians, Roii, and Tau- 
rini received them with vigour. They fought 
with fuch obftinacy, that notwithftanding the 
wounds with which they were covered, they could 
not be driven from their ports. If their arms 
had been the lame as thofe of the ^Romans, they 
perhaps had not been defeated. They had in¬ 
deed bucklers as well as them to ward off blows \ 
but their fwords did not do them the fame fer- 
vice. Thofe of the Romans cut both with the 
edges and points-, whereas theirs were blunt at 
the end. Befides which, as the blades were 
thin and weak, they bent immediately, and the 
foldiers loft time in ftraitening them to make 
them fit for fervice. 

Thefe troops fuftained this attack no longer 
than till the Roman cavalry came down from 
the eminence, and charged them full fpeed in 
flank. The infantry were then cut to pieces 
without quitting their ports, and the cavalry 
entirely put to the rout. Forty thou&nd Gauls 
remained upon the fpot, and at lead ten thou- 
fand were taken prifoners, amongtl whom was 
Concolitanus, one of their Kings. Aneroeftus 
efcaped with fome of his people to a retired 
place, where he killed himfelf with his own 
hands \ and his friends did the lame. 


* 


TEmilius 
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JEmilius having gathered the fpoils, fent them 
to Rome. As to the plunder taken by the 
Gauls, he catifed every thing to be reftored to 
.the right owners. Then marching through Li¬ 
guria at the head of the legions, he entered the 
country of the Boii, which he abandoned to the 
difcretion of the foldiers, to reward them for 
the pains they had taken, and for the courage 
they had lhewn in the battle. Soon after he re¬ 
turned to Rome with his whole army, and was 
received there with the greater joy, as this war 
had occafioned incredible conftemation. All 
the ftandards, collars, and bracelets he had 
taken, he employed in the decoration of the 
Capitol. The reft of the fpoils ferved to adorn 
his triumph. The Gauls who were prifoners* 
fays Florus, were exprefsly made to appear in it 
with their (a), belts on, to accompliih the vow 
which they had made, no,t to quit them till they 
had afcended the Capitoline hill. Accordingly 
they did not take them off till they came thither, 
when they were made to do fo with Ihame, and 
the derifion of the whole people. Thus ended 
this formidable irruption of the Gauls, which 
not only threatened the ruin of all Italy, but of 
Rome itfelf. 


The victory gained over the Gauls in the 
battle of Telamon, is one of the moft famous 
and compleat mentioned in the Roman Hiftory. 
To examine all the circumftances of it clofely 
and with attention, it is evident, that it was not 


Rejlidion 
upon the 
vittory 
gained h 
(be Ro¬ 
mans, 


the effeft of human induftry but divine Provi¬ 
dence, which deftined the Romans to great 


(a) Non prius folnturos fe turn eft ; vi£tos enim i&mi*- 
baltea, quam Capitolium af- lius.in Capitolio difcinxit. 
cendiftent, juraverant. Fac* Flor . H. 4. 


things, 
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things, and watched over them in a peculiar 
* manner. 

Three Roman armies are in Hetruria precifely 

at the time the battle is going to be given,- 
without either of them having received news of 
the other without the Generals, who command¬ 
ed them, having received certain advice of the 
arrival of their collegues •, without their having 
concerted any riling between them, or even 
knowing where the enemy was. If the Gauls, 
after having killed the Praetor fix thoufand men, 
had purfued the reft to the eminence, to which 
they retreated, as good fenfe required, the whole 
had been cut to pieces: but they fufpended the 
attack till the next morning. .Precifely in this 
night the Conful /Emilius arrives, without 
knowing any thing of what had pa fled, and 
delivers the Prsetor’s troops. The Gauls refolve 
to return home. On their way they meet Ati- 
lius the other Conful, who wasjuft arrived from 
Sardinia. They are now enclofed between two 
armies, and obliged to give battle. Had the 
Confuls arrived a little later, at fome diftance 
from each other, the Gauls, by attacking them 
feparately, might have cut both their armies 
to pieces. Ought fo miraculous a concurrence of 
circumftances, all decifive in refpeft to the 
viftory, to be confidered as the effedl of chance, 
efpecially when we are told by the Scriptures, 
that God was preparing a great empire for the 
Romans ? And is not the conjunfture of time, in 
which the war with the Gauls happened, that is 
to fay, exaftly between the two Punic wars, 
very remarkable ? What had become of Rome, 
if enemies fo terrible as the Gauls had joined the 
Carthaginians in attacking her ? An invifible 
power watched over her, and fhe was fo un¬ 
happy. 
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happy, as to afcribe to her falfe divinities a pro- 
tettion, that proceeded from the only true God, 


whom Ihc did not know. 

Before the election of the new Confuls, 
Cenfus was clofed for the forty-fecond time. 


the Cenfus. 
Fafti. Ca 

pitol. 


T. Manlius Torquatus IL 
Q^Fulvius Flaccus II. 
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After the fuccefs of the preceding year, the The Bott 
Romans not doubting but they were in a con- Surrender 
dition to drive the Gauls out of all the countries at l S cre ‘ 


twa¬ 


in the neighbourhood of the Po, as well on this, p 0 ]yb. & 
as on the other, fide, made great preparations 119. 
of war, and levied troops, that took the field 
under the two new confuls. This irruption ter¬ 
rified the Boii, and they chofe to fubmit. For 
the reft, the rains were fo great, and the plague 
made fuch ravages in the Roman army, that 
this campaign elapfed without any other memo¬ 
rable event. 


C. Flaminius. 

P. Furius Philus. 
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The Confuls entered the country of the In- Buttle of 
fubrians, at the part of it where the * Addua the Adda 
falls into the Po. According to the beft au- between ^ 
thors, this is the firft time the Romans palled * 
that river. Having been very roughly handled mam. 
in their paffage and incampments, and rendered Polyb. ii. 
incapable of afting, they made a treaty with ll 9 * 121 - 
the Infubrians, and quitted their country. After 
a march of feveral days they pafied the Clufius, 
now called La Cbiefa , entered the country of 


9 Notv called the Adda. 


the 
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Ant^c. 5 ^- ^ enoman ^ ^eir allies, in conjunction with 
~ Zy whom by the bottom of the Alps they fell again 

upon the plains of the Infubrians, where they 
plundered and burnt all the villages. The chiefs 
of that people, feeing that the Romans were 
fully determined to extirpate them, made the 
utmoft efforts to defend themfelves, and to the 
number of fifty thoufand men came boldly, and 
with a terrible mien, and incamped in view of 
the enemy. 

At this inftant a courier arrived from the ar¬ 
my, difpatced by the Senate with letters for the 
Confuls, Whether Flaminius had been apprized 
of their contents by his friends, or fufpected 
them, he did not think proper to open them* 
before he gave battle, and infpired his collegue 
with the fame refolution. 

The Confuls, feeing themfelves exceedingly 
inferior in number to the enemy, defigned at 
firft to make ufe in this batde of the Gallick 
troops in their army. But reflecting, that the 
Gauls were not reputed to make any fcruple of 
infringing treaties, and that treachery was the 
more to be apprehended, as the queftion was to 
make Gauls fight againfl Gauls, they were afraid 
to ufe thofe they had with them in an affair fo 
delicate and important •, and to guard againfl all 
treafon, they made them pafs the river, and af¬ 
terwards broke the bridges. As for themfelves, 
they remained on this fide, and drew up in bat¬ 
tle on the bank, in order that having a river not 
fordable behind them, they might have no hopes 
of fafery but in victory. 

Polybius does not approve the conduct of 
Flaminius in this laft point, nor fuch a difpofi- 
tion of his troops, as left them no room to fall 

back. For, if the enemy during the battle had 

made 
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made an effort, and gained ever fo little ground 
of his army, it had been beat down and tum¬ 
bled into the river. The valour of the Romans 
happily preferved them from this danger. 

All the honour of this batde was due to the 
Tribunes, who inftrufted the army in general, 
and each foldier in particular, how it was necef- 
fary to behave in it. In former battles they had 
obferved, that the ardor and impetuofity of the 
Gauls, till they had received fbme check, made 
them indeed very formidable in the firft charge: 
but that their fwords had no points, that they 
hurt only with the edges, and that but once at a 
time : that thofe edges became blunt,. and the 
blades bent from one end to the other: that if 
the foldiers, after the firft blow, had not time to 
fet them againft the ground, and to ftraiten 
them with their feet, they were of no fervice. To 
prevent the Gauls from making ufe of them, 
the Tribunes conceived a means which perfe&ly 
fucce£ded. They made the firft line take the 
arms of the * Triarii, that is to fay, the javelin 
or half-pike, with orders after they had ufed it, 
to refume their fwords, and to come to clofe 
fight; which was happily executed. The Ro¬ 
mans therefore began the aftion by pufhing their 
pikes vigoroufly at the faces of the Gauls, who 
to turn afide their blows, made ufe of their fa- 
bres, by which their edges were foon blunted. 
The Romans then threw down their pikes, and. 
with their fwords charged the enemy with great 
fury, and fo near, that they made them almoft 
entirely incapable of ufing their fabres, which 
cut only downright; whereas the Roman fwords, 
chat had fharp points* wounded by thruft. 


* The Triarii formed the third line . 


and 
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and not by downright blows. Levelling thefr 
points therefore at the breads and faces of the 
Gauls, they made an horrible daughter of them 
at this time. Eight thouland were left upon 
the fpot, and twice as many made prifoners. 
Thefpoils were immenfe. 

We have faid, that a courier arrived at the 
army immediately before the battle, with a let¬ 
ter for the Confuls. Flaminius did not open it 
till after the defeat of the enemy. The Senate 
alarmed by feveral prodigies, had confulted the 
augurs, and on their anfwer, which was, that 
there was fome defedl in the creation of the 
Confuls, had fent the letter, of which we are 
fpeaking, to order the Confuls to return imme¬ 
diately to Rome, to abdicate their offices, and 
exprelsly to prohibit their undertaking any thing 
againft the enemy. Upon reading this letter, 
Furius believed it neceffary to return direftly to 
Rome5 and it is very probable, that he would 
not have any fhare in the battle, which has 
been juft fought, for there is not any mention of 
him in it. Flaminius reprefented to his col- 
legue, “ That thefe orders were only the effedt 
“ of a cabal jealous of their glory. That the 
“ viftory they had juft gained, was a certain 
cc proof, that the gods were not angry with 
“ them, and that there had been no irregularity 
“ in their nomination to the Confulfhip. That 
64 as for himfelf, he was determined not to re- 
“ turn-to Rome, till he had put an end to the 
tc war, which he had fo happily begun j and 

<c not to quit his office before the time. He 
“ added, that he would teach the Romans by 
“ his example, not to fuffer themfelves to be 
“ grofsly impofed upon by frivolous fuperfti- 

“ tions, 
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tc tions, and the idle imaginations of the au- R * 5 2 9 * 
u gurs.” As Furius perfifted in his opinion, 

the army of Flaminius, which was afraid of 
not being fafe in the country, if that of his col- 
legue retired, prevailed with hitn to continue 
there for fome time: but he would form 1 no en¬ 
terprise, out of refpeft for the orders of the 
Senate. Flarriinius made himfelf mafter of fome 
flrong places, and of one of the moft confide- 
rable cities in the country, The fpoils were 
very great; and he gave them all to the fol- 
diers, in order to conciliate their favour in the 
difpute, which he rightly forefaw he fhould have 
with the Senate. 

Accordingly, when he returned to Rome, in 
they did not go out to meet him, as was the ^ 2 r ^' 
cuftom, and a triumph was at firft refufed him. p ’ ^ 
He found them extremely incenfed againft him, 
not only becaufe he had not fet out immediately, 
when recalled by the Senate, which was a cri¬ 
minal drfobedience 5 but ftill more, becaufe 
knowing the anfwer of the augurs, he had paid 
no regard to it, and had even fpoke of it in an 
impious and irreligious manner. For, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, the Romans had a great refpeft for reli¬ 
gion, making all their affairs depend on the will 
of the gods alone, and fevereiy condemning, 
even in thofe whofe fuccefies had been greater, 
all negleft, all contempt for the divinations au¬ 
thorized by the laws of their country : fo much 
were they perfuaded, that what contributed moft 
to the fafety of their Commonwealth, was not, 
that their Magi ftrate$ and Generals fhould con¬ 
quer their enemies, but chat they fhould always 
be fubmifilve to the gods. What a leffon is this' 
for us, and how great a reproach, if we were 
lefs religious than Pagans! 

Vol. IV. P IC 
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5 *9* It was the Senate principally, who had de* 
** 3 ’ dared againft Flaminius : but the favour of the 
People, which he had gained when Tribune, 
prevailed over all the oppofition of the Sena¬ 
tors. Flaminius obtained the honour of a tri¬ 
umph •, and by a neceflary confequence it could 
not be refufed to his collegue. But immedi¬ 
ately after the ceremony they were both obliged 
to abdicate their office. In all the conduft of 
this Flaminius, it is eafy to perceive the temerity, 
which, fome few years after, made him lofe the 

batde of Thrafymenus againft Hannibal. 

Pint, in Plutarch, on the occafion of the contempt 
Marcel- which Flaminius had expreffed for the aufpices, 
P* 3 °°' relates a very lingular fed. Two priefts of the 

molt confiderable houfes in Rome, Cornelius 
Cethegus and Sulpicius were divefted of the 
priefthood ^ the firft for having offered the en¬ 
trails of the viffim contrary to the preferibed 
order and ceremonies *, and the latter, becaufe 
during the time he was offering a facrifice, the 
rod, which was on the top of the cap worn by 
the priefts, called Hambies , fell down. This 
was carrying fcruple a great way. But, as ex- 
ceffive and fuperftitious as it was, it at leaft 
ffiews, how far the reverential awe of thofe 
charged with the facerdotal office ought to go 
amongft us. 


A* R. j30. 
Ant.C. 222* 


M. Claudius Marcellus. 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus, 


CharaSer 
ef Mar¬ 
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The firft of the Confuls is the famous Mar¬ 
cellus, of whom much will be faid in the war 
with Hannibal, and who will be five times 

Conful. 
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Conful. According to * Plutarch, he was the A * R< 53°* 
firft of*his houfe furnamed Marcellus> that is t0 Am,c ' 22i ' 
fay, Martial He feemed bo.rn for war, robuft 
of body, perfonally brave, a man of wit and. 
execution, ardent and daring in battle, but gen¬ 
tle, modeft, and cool in all other refpe&s. He 
had a .great tafte for the Greek literature, (in 
which the Latines were hitherto but fmatterers) 
but that tafte went no farther than to efteem and 
admire thofe who diftinguilhed themfelves in 
it. As to himfelf, engrofled by war, he 
had. not leifure to apply to eloquence fo much 
as he could have defired. Whilft he was very 
young, he had deferved the crowns and other 
rewards, conferred by the Generals upon va¬ 
lour*, and his reputation increafing every day, 
the People, chofe him Curule ASdile, and the 
Priefts created him an Augur. He always dif- 
charged the functions of the offices given him 
with honour. 

At the time that he Was elefted Conful, the j$ ew mr 
Gauls fent Ambaffadors to make propofals of with the 
accommodation. The Senate was fufficiently 
inclined to peace, but Marcellus animated the 
People againft the Gauls, and determined them P . 300. 
for the war. The latter, reduced to take arms, 
made preparations for a laft effort. ' They railed 
about thirty thoufand men amongft the Gaefa- 
tas, whom they kept in readinefs, againft the 
enemy’s coming. In the fpring the Confuls en¬ 
tered the country of the Infubrians, and having 
incamped near Acetrae, a city between the Po 

and the Alps, they befieged that place. As 

» 

* Plutarch is contraiiBed one M. Claudius Marcellus^ 
by Livy in this circumjlancc , as Conful . 
who ). Viii, n. 18. mentions 



they 
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Antx^M ^ feized the advantagious pofts firft, 

* ‘ Z2 ’ the Infubrians could not give it aid. However, 

to make the enetny raife the fiege, they made 
part of their army pafs the Po, and befieged 
Claftidium, a finall town which the Romans 
had lately fubje&ed. Upon this news Mareel- 
Jus at the head of the cavalry and part of the 
infantry, haftened to the aid of the befieged. 
The Gauls, leaving Claftidium, marched to 
meet the Romans, and drew up in battle. They 
already confidered him as defeated, feeing the 
fmall number of foot that followed him, and 
making flight of his horfe. For being very 
dexterous in battles on hjorfeback, as the Gauls 
were in general, and believing they had a great 
advantage on that fide, on this occafion they 
alfo faw themfelves much fuperior to Marcellus 
in number. 

They therefore marched dire&ly to him 
with an impetuofity full of fury, and great me¬ 
naces, as aSured of viftory. Their King Viri- 
domarus, fuperbly mounted, was in the front 
of his battalions and fquadrons. Marcellus, to 
prevent them from furrounding him in effeft 
of the fmall number of his. troops, extended the 
wing$ °f his cavalry as far as he could, and 
made them occupy a great extent of ground, 
by weakening them in depth, till they prefenced 
a front almoft equal to that of the enemy. 

Spoils cal - When they were upon the point of engaging 
Ud opima the Gauls, he made a vow to confecrate the beft 

arms taken from the enemy to Jupiter Feretrius. 
ru At that inftant the King of the Gauls perceiving 
him, and judging from feveral marks, that he 
was the General of the Romans, he fpurred his 
horfe againft him full fpeed, calling upon him 
with a loud voice to defy him to a combat, and 

brand ifh in g 
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brandifhing a long and weighty fpear. He was £^ 53 * 
a very well made man, fuperior inftature even 
to the other Gauls, who were generally very 
large ; befides which he glittered in fuch a man¬ 
ner, his armour being enriched with gold and 
filver, and adorned with purple and the moft 
lively colours, that he feemed like lightning 
breaking from the clouds. 

Marcellus, ftruck with this fplendid appear¬ 
ance, caft his eyes over the enemy’s battle, and 
feeing no armour fo fine as this King’s, he did 
not doubt but thofe were the arms he had vowed 

4 

to Jupiter. Spurring againft him therefore 
with the utmoft vigour, he pierced his enemy*$ 
cuirafs With his lpear. The fltoke augmented 
by the fwiftnefs and impetuofity of his horfe, 
was fo forcible, that it threw the King on his 
back to the ground. Marcellus turned upon 
him, and gave him a fecond and third wound 
which killed him entirely; and leaping inftantly 
from^his horfe, heftript offhis arms, and taking 
them up lifted them towards heaven as an offe¬ 
ring to Jupiter Feretrius, praying that god to 
grant the like prote&ion to all his troops. The 
defeat of the king drew on that of his army. 

The Roman cavalry charged the Gauls with 
impetuofity, who at firft made fome refiftance. 

But that horfe having afterwards furrounded and 
attacked them in flank and rear, they gave way 
on all fides, Part of them were pufhed head¬ 
long into the river ; but much the greater 
number were put tb the fwofd. The Gauls, 
who Were in Acetr£, abandoned the place to 
the Romans, and retired to Milan, which was 
the capital of the Infubrians, 

P3 
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AntaSi- ^he Conful Cornelius followed them clofe, 

and befieged them there. As the garrifon was 
very numerous,, and made frequent failles, the 
befiegers had much to fuffer, and were very 
rudely handled. Every thing changed afpe< 5 t, 
when Marcellus appeared before the place. The 

Gaefaue, who were informed of the defeat of 

* ^ # • • 

their troops, and their King’s death, having de¬ 
termined at all events to return into their own 
country, Milan was taken, and the Infubrians 
furrendered all their other cities to the Romans, 
who granted them peace upon reafonable con¬ 
ditions ; contenting themfelves with depriving 
them of part of their territory, and pcafting 
certain fums from them, and to reimburfe the 
expences of the war. 

At length, after fome few years more than 
five hundred, we fee all Italy, from the weft 
to the eaft, that is to fay, from the Alps 
to the Ionian fea, fubje&ed to the Romans. 
Trimpb of The Senate decreed the honour of a triumph 
UarcelUs. only to Marcellus; and his triumph was one of 

the moft remarkable Rome had ever feen, as 
“well from the great riches and quantity of fine 
fpoils, as the multitude, and prodigious ftature 
of the captives, and the magnificence of the 
whole proceffion. But the moft new and moft 
agreeable objeft was Marcellus himfelf, carrying 
the armour of the Barbarian King to Jupiter, 
For having caufed the trunk of an oak to be 
cut, he formed a trophy, by difpofing thofe 
arms in proper order upon it. 

When the whole pomp was fet out, he got 
into his chariot drawn by four horfes abreaft, and 
taking the trunk of an oak fo dreft up, he paf- 
fed through the whole city with this trophy on 
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his fhoulders : it had the form of an armed man, 
and conftituted the moft fuperb ornament of his 
triumph. The whole army followed him in 
magnificent arms, finging the fongs compofed 
for this ceremony, and fongs of vi&ory to the 
praife of Jupiter and their General. 

. As foon as he came in this order to the temple 
of Jupiter Feretrius, he fixed up and confecrated 
this trophy. He was the third and laft Gene¬ 
ral, who had the glory of obtaining the fpoils 
called fpolia opma . We have fpoke elfewhere 
of what the Romans underftood by that term. 
We lhall only obferve here that Romulus was 
the firft who obtained the fpolia opima> after hav¬ 
ing killed Acron King of the Qeninenfes: Cor¬ 
nelius Coflus the fecond, who defeated and kil¬ 
led Tolumnius King of the Veientes: and the 
third Marcellus, after having killed Viridoma- 
rus King of the Gauls. 

Tfie Fafti fay, that Marcellus triumphed over 
the Gauls and Germans, This is the firft time 
the Germans are mentioned in the Roman Hif- 
tory. Thofe whom the Romans call Germans 
in this place, are undoubtedly the Ga^fata?. 

The Romans were fo much rejoiced on ac¬ 
count of this viftory, and the conclufion of this 
war, that they caufed a gold cup to be made of 
part of the plunder, which they fent to Delphi 
to Apollo Pythicus, as a monument of their 
gratitude j liberally divided the fpoils with the 
cities that had embraced their party ; and fent a 
great part of them to Hiero king of Syracufe, 
their faithful friend and ally. They alfo paid 
him the value of the corn which he had given 

the Romans during the war with-the Gauls. 
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runs fub- 

jc 3 Iftria. 


Hannibal 
appointed 
to com¬ 
mand in 
Spain. 
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The {wo Confuls were fenc againft new en$* 
mies, the people of * Iftria, pirates by profef* 
fion, who had either taken or plundered fomc 

Roman merchant-(hips. They were foon ob¬ 
liged to fubmit. 

Hanriibal fucceeded Afdrubal this year, and 
was placed at the head of the armies in Spain, 

L, Veturius. 

C. Lutatius. 


J)metrius 
cj Pharos 
draws the 
Raman 
arms upon 
biafelf ,; 


Demetrius of Pharos, forgetting the obliga¬ 
tions he was under to the Romans, and even 
going fo far as to treat them with contempt, 
becaufe he had feen the terror into which the 
Gauls had thrown them, and befides forefaw 
that they would foon have the Carthaginians up¬ 
on their hands, thought he might ravage the ci¬ 
ties of Ulyricum, that belonged to the Romans, 
with impunity. For this purpofe, he failed 
with fifty fhips beyond f Liffus contrary to the 
faith of treaties, by which he was obliged noc 
to pals beyond that city with more than two 
fhips, and thofe not armed for war; and he 
plundered the iflands Cyclades, and laid them 
under contribution. He had engaged the newly 
fubjefted people of Iftria, and the Atintani, in 
his party, and flattered himfelf, that he fhould 
receive a -conliderable aid from fhp Kino- nf 


Previsee of the State left, was thelaft in Illy ricunt, 
9 f ice. . upon the frontier next Mac /- 

j This city, new called A- deni a and Epirus. 

Macedo- 
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Macedonia, with whom he was united by their, £^55*^ 
common interefts. War was declared againfl: 
him, and without lofs of time preparations 
were made for it. The Romans took all pof- 
iible care to preferve the peace of the provinces 
fuuated to the Eaft of Italy; in order not to 
have feveral enemies upon their hands at the 
feme time, and to put themfelyes into a condi¬ 
tion to fupport the war againfl: the Carthagini¬ 
ans with vigour. 

In the mean time the Cenfus was compleated Cenfus. 
for the forty-third time. The number of the 
citizens amounted to two hundred and feventy 
thoufand, two hundred and thirteen. L. iEmi- 
lius and G Flaminius were then Cenfors. 

The multitude of the freedrtien difperfed don- Different 
fufedly into all the Tribes, had hitherto excited aaions °f 
abundance of troubles. The Cenfors, after the t ^ en f QTSm 
example of Fabius Maximus, included them in 
the four Tribes of the city. 

Flaminius,- in the fame Cenforfhip, made & 
great way or road which led to Ariminum, and 
built the Circus 3 both which took their name* 
from him. 

M. Livius Salinator. a - r -sh- 

Ajlt. C. 2X0* 

L. ^MILIUS Paulus. 

The care of the war of Illyricum againfl; De- War of 
metrius was confided to thefe Confvils of which 
the latter is the father of him who conquered 
Perfeus King of Macedonia. Upon the news 7 
that the Romans were preparing to attack him, 
he had put himfelf into a condition to gitfe 
them a warm reception. He threw a ftrong 
garrifon into Dimallum, with all the neceffary 
munitions. He caufed the principal citizens, 

whom 
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whom he fufpefted, to be put to death ; gave 
’ the government to thofe whom he believed in his- 
own intereft ; and chofe throughout the whole 
kingdom, of which he had the adminiftration, 
fix thoufand of the braved men to guard 
Pharos. 

JEmlm The Conful JErailius arrived in the mean 

. tim£ in JUyricum; and becaufe the . enemy re- 
-wtnas. U p 0n th e ftrength of Dimallum, which 

they believed impregnable, and the provifion 
they had made for its defence, he refolved, in 
order to daunt them, to open the can> 
paign with the fiege of that place. He ani¬ 
mated each.of the principal officers in particular, 
and carried on the works on feveral fides with 
fo much diligence, that the place was taken by 
dorm the feventh day. This fufficed to make 
the arms of the enemy fall out of their hands. 
They immediately came from all the cities to 
furrender themfelves to the Romans, and to put 
themfelves under their protection. The Con- 
ful received them all upon fuch conditions as. he 
thought mod convenient, and immediately fet 
fail to attack Demetrius himfelf in Pharos. 

Having been informed, that the city was 
ftrong, the garrifon numerous and compofed of 
chofen troops, and that it had provifions and all 
other munitions in abundance, he was afraid, 

• that the fiege fhould be difficult, and of long 
duration. 1 o avoid that inconvenience, he had 
recourfe to a ftratagem. He landed during the 
night in the illand with his whole army 5 polled 
the greateft part of it in woods and other cove¬ 
red places, and at day-break put to fea again, 
and in open view entered the port nearefl the 
city with twenty veffels. Demetrius perceived 
him, and thinking to make,nothing of fo frnall 

. ’ a force, 
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: <a force, marched to the port to oppofe the de- 
fcent of the enemy. They were fcarce come ; to ’ ' ax9 ' 

blows, than the a&ion growing hot, frefli troops 
came perpetually, from the city to the aid q{ 
thofe engaged. At length the whole garrifon 
was drawn out. The Roman troops, who had 
landed in the night, having fet out by ways co¬ 
vered from view, arrived at that moment. 1 Be¬ 
tween the city and the port there was a fteep 
eminence. This they feized and thereby cut 
off the communication with the city of thofe 
whp had quitted it to attack the Confql. De¬ 
metrius then thought no longer of preventing the 
Romans from landing. He drew up his troops, 
exhorted them to do their duty, and led them on 
to the eminence, with defign to fight in line of 
battle. The Romans, who faw that the Illy¬ 
rians approached with impetuofity and in good 
order, advanced againft them and charged them 
With ^ftoniftung vigour. Whiift this pafled, 
the Romans who had juft landed, attacked them 
jn the rear. . The Illyrians, .furrounded* on all 
Tides, were in extreme confufion and diforden 
At length’ pufhed in front and rear, they were 
obliged to fly. Some elcap^d into the city ; but 
the greateft part of them difperfed into (he 
ifland by fecret ways. Demetrius got on bpard 
fhips which he had at apehor in concealed 
. places; and puttting to fea during the night* 
arrived happily at the coart of Philip King of 
Macedonia, where he pafled the reft of his life. 

He contributed much by his flattery and perni- p 0 ]yb. 
cious counfels, to pervert -and corrupt the dif- apud. 
pofition of that prince, who in the beginning ^ a l e /* 
of his reign -had acquired general efteem ; and ' vn * 
it was he principally, that to,avenge himfelf, 
induced Philip to declare againft the Romans, 

whereby 
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wh&tby he drew 4 long train of misfortunes 
* upon himfelf. How much care ought young 
Princes to take in the choice of thofe, in whom 
they place their confidence, and with what cau¬ 
tion ought they to remove all from about their 
perfons, in whom they difcover a difpofition to 
flattery! 

iEmiiius, after this viftory, entered Pharos 
by (term, and demolifhed it, after having 
given the plunder of it to his foldiers. All II- 
lyricum received the law from the Romans. The 
throne was referred to the young Pineus, who 
had no (hare in the revolt of his guardian. 

Some new conditions were added to the former 

treaty concluded with the Queen Teuta, his 
mother-in-law. 

At the end of the fummer, when every thing 
had been regulated in Illyricum, the Conful re¬ 
turned to Rome, which he entered in triumph. 
All the honours were paid him, and all the ap- 
plaufes given him, which the addrefs and va¬ 
lour he had fhewn in the war of Illyricum de¬ 
fended. 

In this relation we have followed Polybius, 
who fpeaks only of TEmilius, Livius his col- 
legue, muft however have (hared in the fuccefs 
of the war; becaufe it is certain that he tri¬ 
umphed : of which what is now to follow, is an 
evident proof. 

Both of them, after the expiration of their 
office, were cited before the People, and equal¬ 
ly accufed of having converted part of the 
fpoils to their own ufe, and of not having ob- 
ferved a juft and reafonable equality in the di- 
ftribution they had made of the reft to the fbl- 
diers. iEmilius did not get over this trial 
without difficulty •, and all the Tribes, except 
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theMsecian, condemned Livius. This indignity 
gave him the mod fenfible affii&ion. He quitted Liv. X x\ni 
Rome, retired into the country, renounced the 34* 
public affairs and all commerce of the world,, till 
the emergencies of the Commonwealth obliged 
him to refume his ufual courfe of life. We (hall Liv. xxa. 

e Cenforfhip in a very extra- 37* 

0 

Confulfhip, that Arehagathus 
came from Peloponnefus to Rome, where he 
was the firft that exercifed the profeffion of a 
Phyfician. He had the freedom of the city 
conferred upon him, and was honourahly en¬ 
tertained snd lodged at the expence of the pub* 

lie. I have fpokq of him elfewherc. 

Under the fame Confuls colonies were fent to Voi XIli. 
Placentia and Cremona, which very much exaf- Mw col«- 
perated the Boii and Infubrians againft Rome. 9ta ' 

We have feen elfewhere how attentive the VaL Max. 
Romans were not to admit new forms ofwor-r 
(hip, and foreign religions. They were ex- 
prefsiy prohibited by a law of the twelve tables, 
unlefs the public authority intervened. Not* 

withftanding the vigilance of the magiftrates, 
new ceremonies were introduced from time to 
time in Rome. The Conful, of whom we 
have been fpeaking ? found the worfhip of Ifis 
and Serapis, Egyptian divinities, almoft uni* 
verfally eftablifted amongft the populace. The 
Senate decreed, that the chapels, which had 
been erected to., them, lhould be demolifhedw 
No mafon could be found, that would affift in 
the execution of this, decree, fuch deep root had 
fuperftition taken in the minds of the people. 

If we may believe Valerius Maximus, the Con* 
ful Paulus ASmilius was obliged to perform this 
office himfelf; who laid afide his Confular robe, 

and 
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^ R * 53 V and demolifHed thofe monuments of the Eeyp- 
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nan worlhip with an ax. 

Val. Max. The fame author relates another fact, which 
6* happened at the fame time, and appears (till 

more fabulous. Whilft the Prsetor JElius P$tus 
Tubero, wa$ difpenfing juftice on his tribunal 
in the Forum, a woodpecker came and perched 
upon his head, where it continued quietly. The- 
fed feemed fingular. The augurs, who were 
confulted immediately, replied, that if the 
Praetor let the bird live, it would be much for 
the good of his family, but very bad for the 
Commonwealth; and that the contrary would 
happen, if he killed it. He did not hefitate a- 
moment *, he tore the woodpecker to pieces y 
and the event is {aid to have verified the anfwer. 
Seventeen of his family perifhed in the batde of 
Cannae. 

I promifed to fpeak of the Tribes of Rome 
et the end of this book, to which I proceed. 

DigreJJton upon the Tribes of Rome. 

VoL i. & T N the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of In- 

IV. j| fcriptions and Belles Lettres, there are feve- 

ral learned differtations of Mr. Boindin’s upon 
the Roman Tribes, from which I have ex traded 
the greateft part of what f fhall fay in this 
place, that feemed neceffary for giving the ge¬ 
nerality of readers a fufficient idea of this 
fubjed, which often recurs in the Homan 
Hiftory. 

A certain number of the people, whom Ro¬ 
mulus had diftributed into three diftrids or 
quarters of the city, were at firft called a Tribe 9 
perhaps from that divifion ; though Livy fays, 

/. vi. c. 5. a Tributo, . Thefe three Tribes were r 

divided 
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divided according to the difference of the three 
nations, of which the Roman People were then 
compofed; the firft founders of the colony , were 
called Ramnenfes or Ramnes \ the Sabines, TkU 
enfes ; and the Tufcans, Luceres . 

Servius Tullius having fupprefTed the antieht 
Tribes, of which the names were no .longer re¬ 
tained, except in the centuries of the cavalry, 
inftituted new ones. The Romans were at that 
time pent up within very narrow bounds, and- 
their frontiers did not extend beyond five or fix 
miles, their whole territory confifting of the 
country round Rome, which was afterwards cal-' 
led Ager Romania , bounded on the eaft by the 
cities of Tibur, Prenefte, and Alba ; on the • 
fouth by the port of Oflia, and the fea; on the 
weft by that part of Hetruria, which the La- 
trnes called Septempagium ; and on the north by 
the cities of Fiden®, Cruftumerium, and the 
river Anio, now called the Teverone. 

In this fmall extent of country, were con¬ 
tained ail the Tribes inftituted by Servius Tul¬ 
lius : that is to fay, four in the city, and * feven- 
teen in the country. . 

. The four of the city were denominated from 
its four principal quarters, and were called Su - 
burana , Efquilina , Collina , and Palatina. They 
took place of all the reft at firft, not only be- 
caufe they were inftituted firft, butbecaufc they 
were then the moll: honourable, though they 
afterwards. fell into contempt. Dionyfius of IV. 226. 
Halicarnaflus relates, that Servius Tullius; af- 
figned thefe Tribes to the Freedmen. 

1 

* What Livy fays , ii. 27 . room to conclude, that Servius 
that the Tribe inftituted the Tullius inftituted only fixteen 
2$gtb year of Rome, was the ruftic Tribes , 
one and twentieth, leaves 


It 
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It is probable, that Servius Tullius at firft 
divided the territory of Rome into feventeen 
parts, of which he formed as many Tribes, 
that were calledRufticTribes, to diftinguifh them 
from thofe of the city. All thefe Tribes were 
called at firft by the names of the places, where 
they were fituated. But moft of them having 
afterwards taken the names of Roman families, 
only five of them retained their antient names, 
of which in confequence the exaft fituation may 
be determined. 

The Romans augmented the number of their 
Tribes from time to time, in proportion a9 
that of their citizens encreafed, and as they 
conquered new trads of country from the difr 
ferent nations of Italy, to which they fent co¬ 
lonies compofed of antient citizens, in order to 
lay the foundations of their empire in them. 
(a) And this was in reality the beft method for 
extending their power. For all thefe colonies 
were fo many advanced pofts, which ferved not 
only to cover their frontiers, and to awe the 
provinces in which they were fituated, but to 
fpread the fpirit and tafte of the Roman go¬ 
vernment in them, by the privileges and immu¬ 
nities they enjoyed. It was not till after the 
famous fiege of Veii, and till the Romans had 
made themfelves matters of part of Hetruria, 
that they inftituted (b) the four firft of the four- 

(a) Hoc in genere, ficnt peril viderentur. In Rail, iu 
in ceteris Reip. partibus, eft 73. 
operas pretmm diligentiani (3) Tribus quatuor ex 
majorum recordari, qui co* novis civibus additse, Seel- 
lonias fic idoneis in locis con- latina, Fromentina, Saba- 
tra fufpicionem periculi col- tina, & Anienfo Liv. vi« 
locarunt, ut efle. non oppida 5. 

Italia, fed propngnacula im- 


teen 
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teen Tribes, which are afcribed to the Confular 
times in the 368th year of Rome. They after¬ 
wards added others to them from time to time 
for the fame reafons, till the Tribes Velina and 
Quirina were inftituted in the country of the 
Sabines, which were the laft of the fourteen in¬ 
ftituted by the Confuk With the four city 
Tribes, and the feventeen Ruftic of Servius Tul¬ 
lius, they made up the number of thirty-five, 
of which the Roman People were ever after 
compofed. 

When all the States of Italy were made free 
citizens of Rome, eight new ones were created 
for the multitude of new-comers. But they 
did not fubfift long, and the Tribes were re¬ 
duced again to the number of thirty-five. 

It only remains for us to fpeak of the poli¬ 
tical form of the Tribes, and to Jhew the diffe¬ 
rent ufes made of them under the Kings, and 
under the Confuls. 

► Though the Sabines and Tufcans, whom Ro¬ 
mulus had incorporated with the Romans, form¬ 
ed only one and the fame people with them, 
thofe nations however compofed three different 
Tribes, that lived feparately, and without 
mingling with each other, till the time of 
Servius Tullius. They were equally fub- 
jeft to the Prince’s authority, but had each a 
Chief of their own nation, who were a kind of 
Lieutenants to him, on whom he relied for their 
behaviour. Thefe chiefs had other officers un¬ 
der them, to whom they confided the care of 
the Curies: for each Tribe was divided into ten 
Curia or different quarters, each of which had 
its magiftrate called Curio , who was alfo the 
minifter of the facrifices, and religious feftivals 
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of the Curia. Befides this, each Tribe had its 
augur, who had the care of the aufpices. 

All the Curise had an equal lhare in the ho¬ 
nours civil and military. It was in their gene¬ 
ral affembly, called Comiiia Curiaia , that the 
mod important affairs of the public were de¬ 
cided. For though the State was monarchical 
at that time, neither the power of the Prince 
was fo arbitrary, nor the authority of the Se¬ 
nate fo abfolute, as, to* exclude the people from 
a great fliare in the government. They not 
only had a right to determine in refpeft to war 
or peace, but could either receive or rejeft 
laws, and had even the liberty to eleft all fuch 
as were to have any authority under them. For 
as there were no other Comiiia at that time 
but thole of the Curise, in which all the citizens 
equally had voices, and the number of the 
Plebeians in each Curia far exceeded that of 
the Patricians and Knights, the eleftions almoft 
always depended on their fuffrages. 

This induced Servius Tullius to inFitute tht 
Comiiia Centuriata , (affemblies by centuries) 
in which the rich and great had all power, as we 
have fhewn elfewhere *, to fupprefs the antient 
Tribes, which till then had fhared in the go¬ 
vernment *, and to eftablifli new ones, to whom 
he left no authority, who ferved only to divide 
the Roman territory into diftrids, and to ex- 
prefs the place of the city and country, where 
each citizen inhabited. 

As the Ruftic Tribes were compofed at that 
time only of citizens, who lived in the coun¬ 
try, and cultivated their own lands j and alL 
who refided at Rome, were included in thofe 
of the city, the latter were at firft the moft ho¬ 
nourable.. 
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nourable. But, in procefs of time, the Cenfofs 
having degraded them by including the whole 
populace and freedmen in them, the Patricians 
affe&ed to be removed into the ruftic Tribes, 
and efpecially into the»laft and moft remote, 
becaufe the firft inftituted by Servius Tullius, 
and which were neareft Rome, were coveted by 
new citizens* • 

From the eftablifhment of the new plan laid 
down by Servius Tullius, the Tribes had no 
fhare in the public affairs. The affemblies by 
Curiae and Centuries divided all authority: and 
even the affemblies by Curiae were held almoft 
folely for form’s feke, and on account of the 
aufpices, which were peculiar to them. The 
Great were entirely mafters in the affemblies by 
centuries, wherein the Confuls, and in procefs 
of time, all the other principal magiftrates were 
elefted, and the moft important affairs of the 
State tranfa&ed. 

The Roman People, who probably at firft 
were amufed by the grateful thoughts of being 
eafed in refpeft to contributions, and ferving 
public offices, and had not confidered the con- 
fequences of the change introduced by Servius 
Tullius in the State, felt all the effect and' weight 
of it in the fequel. They perceived with a very 
fenfible mortification, that for a trivial advan¬ 
tage, they had fuffered themfelves to be de¬ 
prived of all authority in the government, of 
which the Great had entirely poffeffed them- 
felves, and abufed ftrangely, in order to 
keep them in a kind of flaviffi fubjeftion. They 

did not extricate themfelves out of this (fete till 

~ • 

fixty years after, by the vigour and’ refolution 
of their Tribunes, who made the firft-attempt 

Qj> towards 
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Dion. Hal. towards ic in the affair of Coriolanus, whom 
^ ^ 3 * brought to a trial before the People affem- 

bled by Tribes: this is the firfl time the Comitia 
by Tribes are mentioned. 

The Tribunes did nc* flop there. They had 
no fooner affumed the right of affembling the 
People with the Senate’s permiffion, than they 
made ufe of it to render the affemblies by 
Tribes frequent, and foon after found means to 
transfer the election of the Plebeian magiftrates, 
which till then had been chofen by the Curie , 
to the Tribes: An enterprize, fays {a) Livy, 
which as it wore no very offenfive outfide at firfl, 
occafioned no great apprehenfions; but in the 
fequel gave a fatal blow to the authority of the 
Patricians. 

In thefe affemblies the magiftrates of the fe- 
cond clafs, minores Magijlratus , and all thofe of 
the People were elefted ; as the Tribunes of the 
People, the Plebeian iEdiles, the Queftors, the 
Legionary Tribunes, many other officers who 
Liv.ix 46 . had different funftions, Triumviri rerum cap - 

talium , Triumviri Monetales , and others. In 
the lame Comitia by Tribes, the laws, called 
Plehifcita , were paffed, by which at firfl only 
the People were bound, but which afterwards 
had the force of laws alfo in refpeft to the Se¬ 
nate, and the latter were even obliged previoufly 
to give their confent and approbation to them. 
Liv. xxx. It was in the fame affemblies, that the peace 
45- with the Carthaginians, and that with Philip 

King of Macedonia,. were included. 

(<7) Hand parva res, fub per clientium fuflragia erean- 
titulo prima fpecie minime di quos velient Tribunos au- 
atroci, fercbatur ; fed qu*e ferret. Liv. ii. 56. 
patriciis omnem potefktem 
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By degrees and fucceffion of time, the People, 
whofe authority had been fo much weakened in 
the beginning, got poffefTion of all the honours 
civil, military, and even facred. By that means 
every thing became equal, and the Patricians en¬ 
joyed no advantage, that the Plebeians did not. 
fhare with them. 

In fome affemblies only feventeen of the £ IC * 
Tribes were fummoned. Thefe were the Co- ^ |g 
mitia, in which the great Pontiff was created. 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 


THE 

ROMAN HISTORY 

Continued. 


T HIS book contains the beginning of 

the fecond Punic war: the taking of 
Saguntum by Hannibal; his pafiage in¬ 
to Italy over the Alps * the battles of Ticinus* 
TYebia, and the Lake of Thrafymenus. It in¬ 
cludes alfo the firft advantages of Cn. Scipio in 
Spain, 

SECT. I. 

General idea of the fecond Punic war. AmilcaPs 
hatred of the Romans. Oath which he makes 
his fon Hannibal take , whilft an infant. The 
like difpofition in AfdrubaU his fuccejfor . He 

• caufes Hannibal to come to the army. Character 
of the latter. Hannibal is charged with the 
command of the troops. He prepares for the 
war with the Romans by the conquefts he makes 
in Spain. He befieges Saguntum. Embaffy of 
the Romans to Hannibal ^ and afterwards to Car¬ 
thage. Alorcus endeavours in vain to perfuade 
the people of Saguntum to an accommodation. 

7 1 iking 


General Idea of the fecond Punic War, 2 31 

Taking and deftruRion of Sagnation . Trouble 
and grief which the ruin of Saguntum occaftom 
at Rome . War refolved there againft the Car - 
thaginians . Partition of the provinces between 
the Confuls. The Roman Ambajfadors declare 
war againft the Carthaginians . Frivolous rea - 
fons of the Carthaginians to juftify the fiege of 
Saguntum . True caufe of the fecond Punic 
war . Roman Ambajfadors go to Spain> and 
afterwards to Gaul Hannibal prepares for his 
march to Italy* Review of the Carthaginian 
. forces . Hannibal 9 s journey to Gades. He pro¬ 
vides for the fafety of Africa , and for that of 
Spain , where he leaves his brother Afdrubal. 

I N beginning to relate the war which the General 
Romans fuftained againft the Carthaginians l f en °1 
under Hannibal, I may juftly declare, that it zv ^ r u '■ 

is one of the mod memorable wars come down Liv.xxi'i. 

to us in hiftory, as well as one the moft worthy 
of a curious reader’s attention, whether we con- 
fider it in refpefl: to the boldnefs of enterprizes, 
and the wifdom of the meafures put in execu¬ 
tion ; the obftinacy of the two rival peoples ef¬ 
forts ; the promptitude of refources in their 
greateft misfortunes ; the variety of unexpe&ed 
events j the uncertainty of the final iffue; and 
laftly, the uniting of the finefl models of every 
kind of merit with the moft ioftru&ive leflons 
hiftory can fupply, as well in refpeft to war as 
polity, and the art of governing. Never did 
ftates or nations more powerful, or at leaft more 
warlike, take arms againft each other •, and 
never had thofe in queftion appeared in a high¬ 
er degree of power and glory. Rome and Car¬ 
thage were undoubtedly at that time the two 
principal States of the world. Having already 

Qj. tried 
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tried their ftrength and military abilities in the 
firft Punic war, they perfectly knew each other: 
and in this fccond war, the fortune of arms was 
balanced in fuch a manner, and the fucceffes fo 
compounded with viciffitudes and variety, that 
the fide which triumphed, was that which found 
itfclf neareft to the danger of being deftroyed. 
How great foever the forces of the two people 
were, their mutual hatred may almoft be faid 
to be flill greater ^ the Romans, on one fide, 
being enraged to fee a vanquiflied enemy the 
firft to refume the arms, which had fucceeded fo 
ill before, againft their conquerors *, and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, pretending to have 
been treated by the Romans after their defeat 
with infupportable inhumanity and avarice, 


Amilcar s 

hatred of 
the Ro¬ 
mans. 


Hannibal brought to this war an hatred for 
the Romans of an older date, and which he had 
inherited from his father. He was the fon of 
Amilcar * Barcas, who having been overcome 
by thofe formidable enemies, had himfelf figned 
the ihameful but necefiary treaty, which had 
put an end to the firft Punic war. But in 
ceafing to make war with them, he had not 
ceafed to hate them, (a) His lofty fpirit could 
not brook the lofs of Sicily and Sardinia. He 
was particularly enraged at the manner, in 
which thole equally unjuft and rapacious con¬ 
querors had poiTeffed themfelves of the laft of 


* From zchicb name the 
tarts, that favoured the in¬ 
ter efts of Amilcar and bis fa¬ 
mily at Cart baggy teas Called 
the Baxciman fafiion. 

(a) Angebant ingentis fpi- 
rirus viram Sicilia Sardinia- 


que amiflze. Nam & Siciliam 
nimis celeri defperatione re¬ 
rum conceflam j & Sardini- 
am inter motum Africse, 
fraude Romanorum, ftipen- 
dio etiam fuperimpofi to, in- 
terceptum. Liv . xxi. i. 

the 
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the two iflands, by taking an advantage, during 
peace, of the bad ftate of the affairs of the 
Carthaginians in Africa, to force them to aban¬ 
don it; and not only that, but to have the cru¬ 
elty to impofe a new tribute upon them at the 
fame time. 

• He was always, from the peace of the iflands 
ASgates till his death, at the head of the Car¬ 
thaginian armies. But whilft he made war 
either in Africa againft the rebellious mercena¬ 
ries, or in Spain againft the different ftates 
which he fubjetted, it was apparent from his 
condudt, that he meditated greater and bolder 
defigns than thofe he was actually executing. 

It is faid, that whilft Amilcar was facrificing Oath 
one day, to render the gods propitious in the ™ h ' cb 
war he was going to make in Spain, after TntiJn* 
having happily terminated that of Africa, his J „n, a j take 
fon Hannibal took him round the neck, and zobilji an 
conjured him to take him along with him to™/*"'*... 
the army, employing for that purpofe all the ro y ' u 
careffes ufual at his age, a language of great 
power over the mind of a father, who tenderly 
loved his fon. The fjme authors add, that the 
General, charmed with fo noble a difpofition 
in a child of nine years old, took him up in his 
arms, and placing him near the altar, made him 
fwear with his hand upon the head of the viftim, 
that he would declare himfelf the enemy of the 
Romans, as foon as he fhould be of age to bear 
arms. The fequel will fhew, that he kept this 
oath moft punctually. 

If Amilcar had lived much longer, it is cer¬ 
tain, that he would have carried the war into 
Italy himfelf, as Hannibal did afterwards. It 
was only deferred by the too early death of that 
General, and the too great youth of his fon. 

During 
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tried their ftrength and military abilities in the 
firft Panic war, they perfectly knew each other: 
and in this fccond war, the fortune of arms was 
balanced in fuch a manner, and the fucceffes fo 
compounded with viciffitudes and variety, that 
the fide which triumphed, was that which found 
itfelf neareft to the danger of being deftroyed. 
How great foever the forces of the two people 
were, their mutual hatred may almoft be faid 
to be dill greater ; the Romans, on one fide, 
being enraged to fee a vanquiflied enemy the 
firft to refume the arms, which had fucceeded fo 
ill before, againft their conquerors; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, pretending to have 
been treated by the Romans after their defeat 
with infupportable inhumanity and avarice, 

Hannibal brought to this war an hatred for 
the Romans of an older date, and which he had 
inherited from his father. He was the fon of 
Amilcar * Barcas, who having been overcome 
by thofe formidable enemies, had himfelf figned 
the fliameful but neceffary treaty, which had 
put an end to the firft Punic war. But in 
ceafing to make war with them, he had not 
ceafed to hate them, (a) His lofty fpirit could 
not brook the iofs of Sicily and Sardinia. He 
was particularly enraged at the manner, in 
which thofe equally unjuft and rapacious con¬ 
querors had pofifeffed themfelves of the laft of 

* From which name the que amiife. Nam & Siciliam 
tarts, that favoured the in - nimis celeri defperatione re- 
terefis of Amilcar and bis fa - rum concefTam ; & Sardini- 
tniij at Carthage , was called am inter motum Africa, 
the Barcic:an faflion. fraude • Romanorum, flipen- 

(a) Angebant ingentis fpi- dioeriam fuperimpo/i to, in. 
rirus vinim Sicilia Sardinia- terceptum. Liv. xxi. I. 

the 
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the two iflands, by taking an advantage, during 
peace, of the- bad ftate of the affairs of the 
Carthaginians in Africa, to force them to aban¬ 
don it i and not only that, but to have the cru¬ 
elty to impofe a new tribute upon them at the 
fame time. 

He was always, from the peace of the iflands 
iEgates till his death, at the head of the Car¬ 
thaginian armies. But whilft he made war 
either in Africa againft the rebellious mercena¬ 
ries, or in Spain againft the different dates 
which he fubje&ed, it was apparent from his 
conduft, that he meditated greater and bolder 
defigns than thofe he was adtually executing. 

It is faid, that whilft Amilcar was facrificing 
one day, to render the gods propitious in the w kUk be 
war he was going to make in Spain, after Tnlian" 
having happily terminated that of Africa, his „iba! take 
fon Hannibal took him round the neck, and whilft an 
conjured him to take him along with him to 1H * 9 
the army, employing for that purpofe all the Po y * 
eareffes ufual at his age, a language of great 
power over the mind of a father, who tenderly 
loved his fon. The fjme authors add, that the 
Genera], charmed with fo noble a difpofition 
in a child of nine years old, took him up in his 
arms, and placing him near the altar, made him 
fwear with his hand upon the head of the viftim, 
that he would declare himfelf the enemy of the 
Romans, as foon as he fhould be of age to bear 
arms. The fequel will (hew, that he kept this 
oath moft punftually. 

If Amilcar had lived much longer, it is cer¬ 
tain, that he would have carried the war into 
Italy himfelf, as Hannibal did afterwards. It 
was only deferred by the too early death of that 
General, and the too great youth of his fon. 

During 
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Remote Caufes of the 

During this interval, Afdrubal, to whom 
Amilcar had married his daughter, fupported 
by the immenfe credit which the Barcinian fac¬ 
tion had both amongft the people and in the ar¬ 
my, made himfelf matter of the government, 
notwithftanding the endeavours ufed by the 
Great to prevent ir. He was better qualified to 
negotiate than make war, and was no lefs ufeful 
to his country from the alliances which he had the 
dexterity to concert with ftrangers, by the means 
of gaining their chiefs, than if he had obtained 
many victories in the field. Afdrubal made a 
treaty with the Romans : for we are obliged to 
repeat in this place fome fads, for the greater 
convenience of the reader. By this treaty it 
was agreed, without any explanations concern¬ 
ing the reft of Spain, that the Carthaginians 
fhould not carry the war beyond the river Ibe- 
ru$.‘ There was alfo an article in it, by which 
the people of Saguntum were excepted, as al¬ 
lies of the Romans, from the number of thofe 
States, the Carthaginians were allowed to 
attack. 

The profperity which Afdrubal enjoyed, had 
not made him forget the obligations he was un¬ 
der to his father-in-law. He wrote to Carthage, 

, whither Hannibal had returned after Amilcar’s 
death, to demand, that he-fliould be fent to the 
anny. Hannibal was then about * three and 
twenty. The affair met wirh fome difficulty. 
The Senate was divided into two powerful 


* Livy is m ifi a ken here in car bis father pajfed nine 
making Hannibal but fourteen years. To tbefe eighteen tnufi 
yars old ; vixdam puberem. be added the firfi five of Af- 
He vs as nine, 00 ben be was drubats command , which make 
carried to Spain, where A mil- twenty-three years. 
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factions, that followed quite oppofite views in 
the conduft of the public affairs. The one had 
Hanno at its head, to whom his birth, merit, 
and zeal for the good of the State, gave great 
authority in the public councils * and this party 
was upon all occafions for preferring a fafe peace, 
that might preferve all the conquefts in Spain, 
to the uncertain events of an hazardous war, 
which, they forefaw, would one day terminate 
in the ruin of their country. The other fac¬ 
tion, .which was called the Barctnian faftion, 
from fupporting the intereft of Amilcar, fur- 
named Barcas , and thofe of his family, openly 
declared for the war. When the Senate there¬ 
fore was to deliberate upon AfdrubaPs demand 
in refped to young Hannibal, the Barcinian 
faftion, who defired to fee him fill the place of 
Amilcar his father, fupported the defign of Af- 
drubal with their whole credit. On the other 
fide Hanno, chief of the oppofite faftion, ufed 
his utmoft endeavours to keep him at Carthage. 
AfdrubaPs demand , faid he on this occafion, feems 
juft ; however I am not of opinion that we Jhould 
grant it. So odd a beginning having rouzed the 
attention of the whole affembly •, Afdrubal , con¬ 
tinued he, believing bitn('elf indebted for his whole 
fortune to Amilcar , feems to have reafon to be folli- 
citous for the rife of his fon y in order to teftify his 
gratitude: but it would be inconfiftent for us y to 
prefer private views to the interefts of the public . 
Are we afraid , that a fon of Amilcar fhould not 
imitate his father's tyrannical ambition foon enough? 
Are we afraid , that we fhall be the flaves of the 
fon too late y who have feen the fon-in-law , after 
the fathers death , ufurp the command of our ar¬ 
mies as an hereditary office^ that belonged to him 
in right of fucceffion ? My advice is to keep this 

young 
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young man in the city , in order that be may have 
time to learn the fuhmijfion and obedience , which he 
owes to the laws and the magijlrates ; left this 
fmall fpark Jhould one day light up feme great con¬ 
flagration, The wifeft and beft of the Senate 
were of Hanno’s opinion ; but the greater num¬ 
ber, as is ufual, carried the point againft the 
more falutary refolution. 

Cbar,aB'sr Hannibal in confequence was fent to Spain : 

and on this occafion (a) Livy draws his picture 
j fe XY \ ^ in the following colours. As foon as he appeared 

in the army, he drew upon him the eyes and 

(<j) Miflus Anntbal in Hif- li, non voluptate, modus fi- 
paniam, primo flatim adven- nitus: vigiliarum fomnique, 
tn omnem exercitum in fe nec die nec node difcrimi- 
convertit. Amilcarem vi- nata tempora ; id quod ge- 
ventem redditum fibi veteres rendis rebus fupereffet, qui- 
milites credere: eundem vi- eti datum. Ea neque molli 
gorem in vulm, vimquc in ftratQ, neque filentio arceffi- 
oculis, habitum oris, iinea- ta: multi fepe militari fa- 
mentaque intueri. Debde gulo opertum humi jacentem 
bred effeeit, ut pater in fe inter cuftodias ftationefque 
minimum momentum ad fa- militum confpexerunt, Vef- 
vorem conciliandura eflet. titus nihil inter tequales ex- 
Nunquam ingenium idem ad cellens: arma atque equi con- 
res diverfiflimas, parendam fpiciebantur. Equitum pedi- 
atque iraperandum, habilius tumque idem longe primus 
fait- Itaque haud facile dif- erat. Princeps in prselium 
eerneres, utrum imperatori ibat: ultimus conferto pra- 
an exercitui carior effet. Ne- lio excedebat. Has tantas 
que Afdrubal alium quern- viri virtutes ingentia vitia 
quam przficere malle, ubi asquabant: inhumana crude- 
quid ftrenue ac fortiter agen- litas, perfidia plufquam Pu- 
dum eflet: neque milites alio nica; nihil veri, nihil fan&i, 
duce plusconfidere,autaude- nullus deum metus, nullum 
re. Plurimum audacis ad jusjurandum, nulla religio. 
pericula capeflenda, pluri- Cum hac indole virtutum at- 
mnm confilii inter ipfa peri- que vitiorum, triennio fub 
cola erat. Nullo labore aut Afdrubale imperatore meru- 
corpus fatigari, aut animus it: nulla re, qux agenda vi- 
vinci, poterat. Caloris ac dendaque magno futuro dud 
frigoris patientia par: ribi eflet, pratermifsa. L'tv. xxi. 
potionifque, defiderio natura- 4. 
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favour of the troops. The old foldiers in par¬ 
ticular believed they faw their old General A- 

4 

milcar revive in him. They obferved the fame 
lineaments, the fame martial vigour, the fame 
vivacity in his looks. But this refemblance of 
his father foon became the lead attraction that 
gained him their hearts. And indeed never was 
there a genius more happily formed than his 
for two things, as contrary as they feem; to 
obey , and to command . In confequence it had 
been difficult to determine, which loved him 
mod, the General or the foldiers. If any enter- 
prize was to be executed, that required vigour 
and valour, Afdrubal made choice of him for it 
in preference to all others; and the troops were 
never more confident of fuccefs, than when he 
was at their head. None had more bravery 
than him, when it was neceffary to expofe him- 
felf to danger > nor any one more prefence of 
mind in the midft of it. No fatigue could 
either weary his body, or deprefs his courage. 
He bore cold and heat with equal indifference. 
Pleafure had no (hare in his meals •, pure necef- 
fity and the wants of nature, were his rules In 
eating and drinking. He knew no diftinftion 
of night and day for his hours of labour or reft: 
what remained of time after his affairs were fi- 
nifhed, he gave to repofe. And he fought 
neither a foft bed, nor filence, to invite deep. 
He was often lecn in a foidier's caffock lying 
upon the ground amongft the fentineis, and at 
the places where guards were polled. He did 
rtot diftinguifh himfelf from others by the mag¬ 
nificence of his drefs, but by the goodnefs of 
his horfes and arms. He was at the fame time 
the beft foot-foldier and horfeman In the army. 
He always advanced firft to battle, and returned 

laft 
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Jaft from it. Thefe great qualities were how¬ 
ever united with as great vices: inhuman cru¬ 
elty, more than Carthaginian perfidy \ no re- 
fpeft for truth 3 none for what is raoft facred 
amongft men ; no fear of the gods, no regard 
for the fair&ity of oaths, no fenfe of religion. 
With this mixture of great virtues and great 
vices, he ferved three years under Afdrubal: 
during which he applied himfelf with infinite 
attention both to fee and do every thing, that 
could form a great Captain. We (haH examine 
in the fequel, whether all the vicious ftrokes, 
with which Livy has compounded his picture 
of Hannibal, really fuited him. 

After the death of Afdrubal, the foldiers im¬ 
mediately carried Hannibal into the General’s 
tent, and elefted him unanimoufly, young as he 
was, to command them: he might then be a- 
bout fix and twenty; and the People, at Car¬ 
thage, made no difficulty of approving their 
choice. Hannibal perceived aright, that the 
faction oppofite to him, which was in great cre¬ 
dit at Carthage, would fooner or later bring it 
about to fupplant him, if he did not make them 

incapable of hurting him. He therefore judg¬ 
ed, that the molt certain means to fupporc him¬ 
felf, was to engage the Republic in an impor¬ 
tant war, wherein fhe would have occafion for 
his fervice, and he become neceffary to the State. 
This is the ufual policy of the Ambitious; who, 
little affefted with the publick interefts, regard 
only their own advancement 3 and Princes, as 
well as States, are often blind enough not to dis¬ 
cover the fecret fprings, which actuate their Mi- 
nifters and Generals, and to take that for zeal, 
which is only the effeft either of vile felf-interefr, 
or frantic ambition. • • 
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From the moment he had been nominated He pre- 
General, as if he had already received orders to’^™^ r 
carry the war into Italy, he fecretly turned all with t j )e 
his views that way, and did not lofe time, that Romans by 
he might not be prevented by death, as his fe - the con ~ 
ther and brother-in-law had been. He took q ^fi (h 
many towns of ftrength in Spain, and fubjefted makes in 
feveral States; and on an important occafion, Spain. 

X • « f tff 

though the army of the enemy, confiding °f ^8 6 * 
more than an hundred thoufand men, was 1 ’ 1 
much fuperior to his own in number, he knew 
fo well how to chufe his time and pofts, that he 
entirely defeated it. After this victory, nothing 
oppofed him. However, he did not meddle 
yet with Saguntum; carefully avoiding-to give 
the Romans any occafion for declaring war a- 
gainft him, before he had taken all the meafures 
he judged necefiary for the fuccefs of fo great a 
defign ; and therein he followed the advice 
given him by his father. He applied himfelf 
particularly to conciliate the affeftion of his ci¬ 
tizens and allies, and to acquire their confi¬ 
dence, by giving them a liberal fhare of the 
plunder which he took from the enemy, and 
paying them exaftly all the arrears that were 
due to them : a wife precaution* which never 
fails of producing its effect in time. 

Hannibal fearing to take upon him an enter- Appiac* 
prize fo hazardous in itfelf, as that of befieging 3 l 5* 
Saguntum, prepared people for it at a diftance. 

He caufed many complaints to be made at Car¬ 
thage againft the inhabitants by his creatures and 
emiffaries. He wrote feveral times himfelf to 
the Senate; that the Romans were labouring 
underhand to debauch their allies, from them, and 
to make Spain take arms againfir them. He car¬ 
ried 
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ried on his intrigue with fo much addrels, that 
full powers were given him to a & in refped to 
Saguntum whatever he fhould judge moft ad- 
vantagious for the State, In this manner wars 
have their rife! For the reft, we fee in this in- 
ftance, that Hannibal was no lefs an able poli¬ 
tician than an artful Captain. 

The people of Saguntum, on their fide, 
rightly perceiving the danger with which they 
were threatened, informed the Romans of the 
progrefs made by Hannibal in his conquefts. 
This paffed in the beginning of the Confullhip 
of Livius and iEmilius, of whom we have 
fpoke in the preceding book, or at the end of 
the preceding year. The Romans appointed 
Deputies to go and inform themfelves on the 
fpot in the prefent ftate of affairs, with orders 
to lay their complaints before Hannibal, in cafe 
they fhould think it expedient; and if he fhould 
not give them fatisfa&ion, to go to Carthage for 
the fame purpofe. 



Saguntum was fituated on the fide of the Ibe- 
Sugetf rus next CarthageDa, about a thoufand paces 
Scgunttm from the fea, in the country where the Cartha- 
baf anUl ‘ 8* inians were permitted to carry their arms. But 
Poijb. ili, the inhabitants having put themfelves under the 
170—173. protection of the Romans fome years before, 
Liv. xxi. vvere excepted not only by the treaty with Af- 

druba!, in which there was an exprefs article to 
that efteft, but even by that of Lutatius, where¬ 
by the two people engaged not to attack the al¬ 
lies of each other. For the reft, an happy fitu- 
ation, which procured them all the advantages 
of fea and land, a confiderable multitude of in¬ 
habitants, exad difcipline in the government of 

their 
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th$ir little ft ate, joined with- principles of ho- ^ 53v 
nqur and probity, of which they gave Ihining ' " l ' 
proofs in their attachment and fidelity to the 
Romans all- this in a lhort time had acquired 
them immenfe riches, and eaabled them to make 
head againft all the neighbouring people. 

Hannibal perceived .of what, importance it 
was .to make himfelf matter of this place. He 
conceived, (hat he (hould thereby. deprive the 
Romans of all hopes of making war in Spain : 
that this new.conqueft would fecure all thofehe 
had made already: that by leaving no enemy 
behind him,’ his march would be the more quiet 
and fafe : that he (hould acquire money for the 
execution of his defigns: that the plunder which 
his foldiers (hould take in it, would render them 
more ardent to follow him: and laftly, that the 
fpoils which he (hould fend to Carthage, would 
conciliate the people, and difpofe them to fa¬ 
vour him in the great enterprize which he me¬ 
ditated. 

He had long been contriving a pretext, by 
propagating quarrels and fowing matters of di- 
vifion between the Saguntini and the Turdetani 
their neighbours. At length he openly efpouied 
the latter ; and under pretence of doing them 
juftice, entered the territory of Saguntum, and 
ravaged the whole country, whilft the Romans 
were lottng time in deliberating and appointing 
embattles. Having divided his army into three 
bodies, he attacked the city in as many places at 
once. One angle of the wall ran into a valley 
of greater extent, and more level than the reft 
of the ground round the place. It was here he 
made his galleries approach, in order to be in a 
condition to bring his battering rams to work 
under cover.. They advanced ac'firft with fuf- 

Vol. IV. R ficient 
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^ a- 534* ficient facility : but in proportion as they ap- 

-Aat.c. us. p roac j ie ^ the wall, diey found the difficulties in- 

creafe upon them. Befides, being a direft 
mark for the darts, which they poured upon 
them from a very high tower, this fide of the 
wall being more expofed than the reft, was bet¬ 
ter fortified; and a great number of chofen 
troops defended the part of the city, where the 
enemy made moft efforts to take it, with the 
utmoft vigour and valour. The Saguntines at 
firft kept a continual difcharge of darts and ar¬ 
rows upon Hannibal’s workmen, who never 
fhewed themfelves uncovered with impunity: 
and foon after, not contenting themfelves with 
fighting from the tops of their walls and tower, 
they were fo bold as to make fallies upon them, 
in order to deftroy their works •, and in all thefe 
aftions, the lofs of the Carthaginians was as 
great as that of the Saguntines. But when Han¬ 
nibal himfelf, in approaching the wall with lit¬ 
tle precaution, had been dangeroufly wounded 
with a javelin in the thigh, his troops were fo 
much terrified with the danger he had ran, that 
they were very near abandoning their works 
entirely. 

The attacks were fufpended for fome days, 
till Hannibal was cured of his wound : but all 
that time was employed in working upon new 
batteries. For which reafon he was no fooner 
In a condition to aft, than the city was attacked 
again with more vigour than before, and on dif¬ 
ferent fides at the fame time. The mantles 
were pufhed farther on, and the ram prepared to 
batter. Hannibal, whofe army was believed to 
amount to an hundred and fifty thoufand men, 
had fufficient numbers for every occafion. But 
the befieged found it very difficult to refill fo 

many 
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many troops, and repulfe fuch repeated affauJts, £ 
which left them no time to breathe. The ram 
had already made feveral openings in the wall, 
through which the city was uncovered, Three 
towers fell down afterwards with all their walls. 
So confiderable a breach made the Qarrhaginiana 
imagine they were upon the point of taking Sa- 
guntum. The wall was no footer fallen, than 

both fides ran with eqwahardof*, the one to force, 
and the other to defend, the cjty. This &&ion 
had not the afpeft of thofe tumultuous battles, 
that are fought during lieges, on the occafion of 
an aflaylt or a (ally. It was a battle in form, 
fuftained by two armies, drawn up as in the open 
held, between the ruins of the wails and the nar¬ 
row fpace between them and the houfes of the 
city. On one fide hope, on the Other defpair, 
animated the combatants: the Carthaginians af¬ 
fixing themfelves, that with fome few efforts they 
fhopld carry the place; and the Saguntines op- 
pofing their bodies to the befiegers in the room 
of their ruined fortifications. None gave ground, 
for fear of feeing the poff they abandoned occu¬ 
pied by the enemy. In cpnfequence as they fought 
with abundance of ardor and animofuy, and 
were confined within a very narrow cpmpafs, 
all blows took place. 

The Sagpntines made ufe of a kind of jayer 
lin, which thqy djfcharged with the hand, and 
called Falarica. The wooden part towards the 
handle was round every where, except towards 
the end tipt with iron, which was fquare. Round 
this part they wrapt hemp dipt in pitch, and 

iet it on fire. The iron was three feet long, and 
capable of penetrating both the arms and bodies 
of thofe at whom it was thrown. But, if it 
continued fixed in the Afield only, without pier- 

R % cing 
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A ' R * 5 5 ts c ' n S it however occafioned great ter¬ 

ror and perplexity. For, as it was difcharged 
flaming, and the motion made it burn the 
fiercer, the foldier whom it hit, let fall his arms, 
and remained expofed without defence to the 
following difcharges. 

The vidtory was a long time in fufpence be¬ 
tween the two parties. But a refiftance beyond 
hope having augmented the courage and force of 
the Saguntines, and the Carthaginians confide- 
ring themfelves as defeated, for the foie reafon 
that they were not victorious, the former on a 
fudden raifed great cries, and repulfed the be- 
fiegers into the breaches: then feeing them wa¬ 
vering and uncertain, they drove them even 
from thence, and at length obliged them to fly 
outright into their camp. 

Roman At this inftant Hannibal was informed, that 

Ambaffa- ^ R oman Ambaffadors were iuft upon the 

dors to • /■•••!• ai 

Hannml, P° int °* arriving m his army. As he was re- 

arJ after- fblved not to comply with their demands, he 

wards to c h 0 f e noc t0 hear t h e m. He fent perfons to 

Cartoage, meet t j^ em at ^ f ea .f lc j ej an d t0 te ll them, that 

it was not fafe for them to come to him in the 
midft of an army compofed of fo many barba¬ 
rous nations with arms in their hands •, and that 
as for himfelf, the important enterprize he was 
employed in, did not leave him time to give 
audience to Ambaffadors. He rightly judged, 
that upon his refufal to hear them, they would 
not fail to go diredtly to Carthage. For which 
reafon he wrote inftantly to the heads of the Bar- 
cinian fadtion to keep upon their guard, and to 
life their utmoft endeavours to fruftrate thofe 
made by the oppofite party in favour of the. 
Romans. 


Thefe 
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Thefe Ambafladors fucceeded no better at f 

a i 

Carthage than they had at Saguntum. All the 
difference was, that the Senate was very willing 
to give them audience. • None but Hanno took 
upon them the defence of the treaty. He wa$ 
heard without interruption *, but the filence af* 
forded to his difcourfe, was rather £n effeft of 
the authority, which his rank gave him in the 
affembly, than a fign of its confent and appro-, 
bation. This is not the firft time , faid he, that I 

have apprized you of what you had to fear from 
the family of Amilcar *, and that I have conjured 
you by the gods, who are arbiters and witneffes of 
treaties , not to confide the command of your troops 
to any of that odious race . !The manes of Amilcar 
cannot remain in quiet *, and whilft a fingle perjon 
of the blood and name of Barcas continues at Car - 
thage , you muft not depend upon the obfervance of 
treaties and alliances. Notwithfianding my ad¬ 
vice, you have fent to your army an ambitious boy , 
who , burning with defirc to reign , fees no other 
means for attaining his ends , than to live [unrounded 
with troops , and to excite new wars continually . 
Herein you have lighted the fire , that confiumes you, 
inftead of putting it out . Tour troops are now bc- 
fieging Saguntum , contrary to the faith of a recent 
treaty : but the Rom'an armies will Joon befiege 
Carthage under the guidance of the fame gods , who 
avenged the inf ration of anlient treaties in the firft 
war . What can be the motive for your confidence? 
Bo you not know the enemy ? Do you not know 
yourfelves ; or are you ignorant of the fortune of 
the two nations ? The Romans , before they de¬ 
clare themfelves , fend you Ambajfadors , like allies , 
and for allies ; and your important General does 
not vouchfafe to admit them into his camp , and con¬ 
trary to the law of nations , refufes them an audi- 
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a. R* rs4- ence, that ought tv be granted even to enemies at 

Asta zit. cj- reaie j ‘ n mamer ^ (bey come hither 

to make tbeir complaints to you, and tv demand fa- 
tisfaftion. Shy are willing to fuppofe, that the 
public council of Carthage has no Jbare in the in - 
ftdt \ and in that cafe they demand, that Hanmbal 
be delivered'Up to them, as the only perfon culpa¬ 
ble. Bui the more patience and moderation they 
Jhow at fir ft, the more inexorable I am afraid they 
will be, when they have once taken arms to avenge 
tbemfelves. Remember mount Eryx ; remember 
the JEgates. Set before your eyes the calamities 
you have fuffered, and the Ioffes you have fuftained 
by fea and land duritig twenty four years. And 
you had not at your head a rajh young man, like 
Hanmbal, but bis father, Amilcar himfelf, that 
other Mars, as his partizans call him. Row then 
came yon to be overcome ? It Was becaufe the gods 
thought fit to avenge the injury the Romans had re¬ 
ceived from us in Italy, when contrary to the faith 
if treaties we aided Yarertum *, as they will avenge 
that which we have now committed in Spain by be- 
fieging Saguntum . (a) Yes, it was the gods that 

punifhed you, and, though words might have made 
it doubtful in the beginning, which fide bad broke 
the treaty, it was tbeir will, that the event, like 
an equitable judge, fhould decide the queftion , in 
giving the victory to thofe , who had juftice on their 
fide. It is againft the walls of Carthage, that 
Hannibal is now advancing his mantles and towers: 
It is the walls of Carthage that he is now battering 
with bis rams . 1 wifh my predition may prove 

falfe: but I forefee, that the ruins of Saguntim 

M Vicerunt ergo dii ho- belli, vclut squus judex, Ub- 
minefque : & id de quo ver- de jus ftabat, & vi&oriam 
bi$ ambigebatur, uter popu- dedit. 

Ins feed as rupifiet, eventus 

will 
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will fall heavy upon our beads , and that we j.hall 
he reduced to fuflain againft the Romans the war, 
which we have undertaken againft the people of that 
city . You are then, fays fomebody, for having 
Hannibal delivered up to the Romans. I well 
know, that the enmity which always fubfifted be¬ 
tween his father and me, may render me fufpeCied 
of partiality, and deprive my opinion of part of the 
weight it ought to have with the Senate. But I 
will not pretend , that I was not glad of Amil- 
car*s death becaufe had he lived, we fhould al¬ 
ready have been at blows with the Romans. As 


of this 


fury. 


nion for delivering him up to the Romans, as they 
demand , to expiate the infraction of the treaty 5 but 
though they fhould not have required it , 1 fhould 
advife you to banifh him to the utmoft extremities of 
the earth and fea j to fuch a diftance, that his 
name might never more be heard amongft us, nor his 
prefence difturb the tranquillity of our Republics 
My advice therefore is, that you decree three em- 
baffies. Yhe firjl to go immediately to Rome to 
make fatisfaftion , Yhe fecond, to declare in your 
name to Hannibal, that he muft withdraw his 
troops from before Saguntum, and to deliver him - 
felf into the hands of the Romans . You will di¬ 
rect the third to reimburfe the Saguntines for the 
they have fuftained during the fiege of their 


city. 

Alraoft 

Hannibal 


Jong fpeeches in anfwer to Hanno. Far 
proving his advice they reproached him 
ving fpoken againft Amilcar’s fon with 
olence and animofity than Valerius him- 
; principal of the Roman Ambafiadors. 
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^c 5 ms Accordingly, all the anfaer they gave him was, 

’ that it was not Hannibal, bin the people of Sa- 
guntum, who had given occanon for the v/ar; 
and that the Romans would be much in the 
wrong to prefer the Saguntines to the Carthagi¬ 
nians, their antient allies. 

Whilft the Romans loft time in fending Am- 
baffidors, Hannibal pufhed the fiege of Sagun- 
tum with-vigour. As he faw, that his foldiers 
were fatigued by working and fighting without 
any relaxation, he gave them fome days reft, 

* having however taken the precaution to poft 
fome troops for the prefervation of his mantles 
and other works. During this time he animated 

O 

them by reprefenting the infupportable pride of 
the enemy, and promifing them great rewards. 
But when he had publickly declared, that he 
would give them all the plunder in the city after 
they had taken it,- the hopes of it inflamed their 
courage to fuch a degree, that if the fignal had 
been immediately given, nothing feemed capa¬ 
ble of refifting them. The Saguntines, on the 
contrary, did not employ the time that the 
Carthaginians fufpended their attacks in idle- 
nefs. But, without making any fallies, they 
pa fled day and night in building a new wall 
where the old one had been thrown down, and 
the city was expofed. 

The enemies foon returned to the charge, and 
attacked the city with more vigour than ever ; 
fo that the befieged, confounded by the cries, 
which refounded on all fides, knew not which 
way to turn to defend it. Hannibal in perfon 
encouraged his troops both with words and 
actions, at the place where he caufed a moving 
tower higher than the fortifications of the place 
to be brought forwards. And by the means of 

the 
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the ball It as and catapultas, which he had dif-^ ,R *534' 

- , . , n . V -, 1 Ant.C.218. 

poled in the (tones or that tower, having either 
killed or driven away all that.defended the. wall 
with difcharges of (tones and darts, he believed 
the time was come for carrying the place. For 
this reafon he fent five hundred Africans with 


tools for lapping the wall at the bottom. They 
found no great difficulty to fucceed ; for ■ the 

(tones were not fattened together with lime and 
cement, but only plaittered over with a mortar 
of earth, according to the antient cuftom. 
Every ftroke of the pickax made a much larger 
breach than the place where it was (truck into, 
and whole companies entered die city through 
thefe openings. 

It was on this occafion they feized an emi¬ 
nence, whither they caufed their machines to be 
carried ; this place they furrounded with a wall, 
in order to have a kind of fort in the city, that 
might command it even within itfelf. The Sa- 
guntiries, on their fide, built a new wall in the 
part within the city, not yet taken by the ene • 
my. Both fides applied to fortifying themfelves 
wirh a kind of emulation, and were often ob¬ 
liged to come to blows whilft fo employed. But 
the befieged, by lofing ground, and intrenching 
ftill behind what they loft, faw their city dimi*- 
nifh every day. They even began to want pro- 
vifions, the length of the fiege having exhaufted 
their (lores; and they could rely upon no relief 
from without*, the Romans, their foie hope, 
being too remote, and the whole country round 
•about in the pofleffion of the enemy. 

Reduced to this extremity, Hannibal gave 
them a little time to breathe, being obliged to 
march againft the Carpetani and Oretani, who 
had lately taken up arms again. Thofe two 

people 
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people, exafperated by the rigour with which le¬ 
vies were made in their country, had rofe, and 
even feized Hannibal’s officers. But furprized 
at that General’s diligence, they immediately 
returned to their duty. 

The vigour of the befiegers did not relax du¬ 
ring this expedition. Maharbal the fon of Imil- 
co, whom Hannibal had left to command in his 
abfence, worked with fo much ardor, that 
hardly either fide perceived his abfence. That 
officer had the advantage in all the actions that 
pafi*ed againft the Saguntines, and battered their 
walls with three rams at once with fo much 
fury, that Hannibal at his return had the plea- 
fure to fee them entirely demoliffied. He there¬ 
fore made his army advance againft the citadel 
itfelf, The befieged defended it with great va¬ 
lour *, but could not prevent the enemy from 
taking great part of it. 

Saguntum was in this condition, when Alcon, 
of that city, and a Spaniard named Alorcus, 
took upon them to attempt fome means for an 
accommodation. Thefirft, without confulting his 
countrymen, went in the night into the camp of 
the befiegers, not defpairing of being able to 
move Hannibal with his prayers and tears. But 
when he found the incenfed vi&or deaf to every 
thing, and that he propofed none but extremely 
hard conditions, he became a deferter from a nego¬ 
tiator, which he had pretended himfelf, and re¬ 
mained in the camp of the Carthaginians ; pro- 
tefting, that it would coft any perfon whatfoever 
their life, who lhould dare to propofe fuch an 
accommodation to the Saguntines. Now Han¬ 
nibal infifted, that they Ihould make the Tur- 
detani fatisfa&ion in refpeS to all their griev¬ 
ances 5 that they foould deliver up all their gold 

and 
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and filver to him j and that they fhould quit the £^ 5 * 4 ^ 
place without arms, and go and fettle in what- '* 
ever country he Ihould affign them. 

Thefe were the conditions* to which Alcon 
affirmed the Saguntiites would never fubmit. 
However Alotcus, who ferved at that time in 
Hannibal’s army, but was the gueft and friend 
of the Saguntines, was not ot his opinion. Con¬ 
vinced on the contrary* that When people have 
loft all, they alfo lofe courage, he took the ne¬ 
gotiation upon himfelf. Going over therefore 
to the befieged, he delivered hri arms to the 
fentinels, and demanded to be carried to the 
Prsetor of Saguntum. He was followed to hint 
by a crowd of all kinds of people, who were 
made to remove in order to his having audience 
in the Senate ; where he fjpoke in the following 
terms. 

If Alcon your fellow-citizen, after having taken 
upon himfelf to demand conditions of peace of Han¬ 
nibal, had not wanted courage to bring back filch 
as he diftated, my Undertaking this application to 
you had been ufelefs, which I now wake neither as 
a defer ter, not as a deputy from Hannibal. But 
as he has remained amngft the enemy, either thro 1 
his fault, if he has falfily pretended to fear yon \ 
or yours , if you cannot be told the truth without 
danger: I thought;fit as your antietit friend and 
guefl to come hither, in order that you might not 
be ignorant of the means, which ftill remain for 
obtaining peace, and preferring yourfelves . And 
what ought to make you conclude, that 1 all in 
this manner only out 'of tonfideratioh for you •, is my 
not having made any propofol to you , as long ai 
you were in a condition to defend yourfelves, or had 
any hopes of aid from the Romans . How you nb 

longer exp eft any ajfiftance from them , and neither 

your 
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your walls nor your arms cm .defend, or afford\ 

' you fecuriiy , 1 come to offer you a peace, more your 
mceffty than in your favour , and which cannot 
take place\ if you do not hear the conditions as a 
conquered people, which Hannibal propofes as vic¬ 
tor ; and if you do not confider.all left you as gain , 
rather than all taken from you as lofs ; becaufe , 
frilly fpeaking, all belongs to the conqueror. He 
injifis , that you abandon a city , wfeVA is half in 
ruins , W of which be is almoft entirely mafter : 
but be reft ores you your lands , leaves you at 

liberty to build another wherever you Jhall think fit. 
He orders you to bring to him all your gold and fit - 
ver, either belonging to the publick or particulars: 
but be gives life and liberty to your [elves, your wives 
and children , provided you quit Saguntum without 
arms. Thefe are the laws a viftorious enemy di¬ 
lates, and which the condition you are in reduce 
you to accept , as bard as they are. If you aban¬ 
don yourfelves without referve to his clemency , I do 
not defpair of his mitigating the rigour of thefe 
conditions, and remitting a part of them. But , 

fhould be inftft upon them all without exception , 
would it not be better for you to fubrnit to them, 
than to fuffer your own throats to be cut, and to 
expefe your wives and children to all the indignities 
unavoidable in a place taken by form ? 

When Alorcus had done fpeaking, the prin¬ 
cipal Senators retired from the people, who had 
JtnSisn of ran Jh crouds to hear him •, and without giving 
^gafitue. an y an f wei - 5 they caufed all the money in 

the public treafury and their own houfes to be 
thrown into a nre, which they had ordered to 
be kindled in the Forum, and moft of them 
flung themfelves alfo into the midft of the 
flames. 


Tahir.? 
end de - 


So 
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So defpcrate a refolution had already fpread ' 

confirmation throughout the whole city, when ' ' Xl ' 
a great noife was heard on the fide of the cita¬ 
del, which caufed no lefs terror. .It was oc- 
cafioned by the fall of a tower, that the ene¬ 
my had battered a great while. A Carthagini¬ 
an cohort having immediately entered-through 
the opening made by the fall of that tower, fent 
to acquaint Hannibal, that the city had no de¬ 
fence left on that fide. The General, without 
lofing a moment’s time, attacked it with all his 
forces, and ordered his foldiers to kill all that 
were of age .to bear arms. This order was 
cruel: but the event Ihewed it was neceffary. 

For what had it fignified to fpare a frantic and 
furious people, who lhut themfelves up in their 
houfes, and either burnt themfelves there with 
their wives and children, or defperately defend¬ 
ed themfelves fword in hand, to the laft moment 
of their lives. 

In this manner, after eight months care and 
fatigue, Hannibal took the city by ftorm. Tho* 
the inhabitants had purpofely fpoilcd and dtf- 
ftroyed all that they had of fine and magnificent, 
and the incenfed viftor had put the conquered 
to the fword, without regard to fex or age, a 
prodigious quantity of money and moveables, 

and a great number of prifoners, were taken. 
Hannibal fee the money apart, to be employed 
in his defigns •, diftributed the prifoners amongft 
the foldiers, according to their feveral merits •, 
and fent all that was valuable in fluffs and move¬ 
ables to Carthage. The fuccefs anfwered all he 
had projefted. The foldiery became more bold 
in expofing themfelves: the Carthaginians came 
in with pleafure to all he demanded of them: 

.and with the money he had abundantly fupplied 

himfelf. 
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himfelf, he few himfelf in a condition to execute 
the great defigns he had formed. Hannibal, 
after the taking of Saguntum, retired to Car- 
thagena, to pafs the winter there. 

The Ambaffadors, who had been fent to 
Carthage, were fcarce returned to Rome, than 
advice came of the taking and deftroying of Sa¬ 
guntum. It is hard to exprefs the grief and 
confternation, which that fad news ooc-aficmcd at 
Rome, Compaffion for that unfortunate city, 
lhame of having failed to aid fuch faithful al¬ 
lies, juft indignation for the Carthaginians, the 
authors of fo many evils; all excited fuch trou¬ 
ble and confufion, that it was not poftible in the 
firft moments to form any refolution, nqr to do 
any thing except to vent grief and ihed tears for 
the ruin of a city, which had been the unhappy 
viftim of its inviolable attachment to the Ro¬ 
mans, and of the imprudent delays with which 
the latter had a&ed in regard to it. 

To thefe firft fentiments foon fucceeded the 


moft lively apprehenfions for their own condition 
and danger, believing they faw Hannibal al¬ 
ready at their gates. They confidered, “ that 
“ they never had to do with fo warlike and 
“ formidable an enemy, and that the Romans 
“ had never been fo little enured to arms as 


“ they then were. That what had paffed be- 
“ tween them and the people of Sardinia, Cgr- 
“ lica, Iftria, and Illyricum, might be confi- 
“ dered rather as an exercife for their troops, 
cc than as a war in form. That Hannibal was 


“ at the bead of an army of veteran fqldiers, 
“ accuftomed for twenty-three years to Rattles 
“ and victory, amongft the moft warlike na- 
“ cions of Spain, under the braveft and moft 
“ enterprizing of Generals. That after having 

“ ren- 
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44 rendered them more ardent and bold by A* R# 534* 
44 taking the moft opulent city of all Spain* he 
44 was upon the point of paffing the Iberus, with 
44 the moft warlike nations of the country at his 
44 heels, who had come in voluntarily to follow 
44 his ftandards. That the Gauls, always fond 
44 of war, would augment his army in his march 
44 through their country. That they Ihould fee 
44 themfclves reduced to fight againft all the 
44 nations of the univerfe. under the walls of 

44 Rome, and for the prefervation of Rome 
44 itfclf. 3 * 


When they had recovered themfelves a little. War re- 
an aflembly of the People was called, in which foMa* 
the war with the Carthaginians was determined. Ro ^ e /\ 
The Confuls drew lots for their provinces, Spain tbLt 
fell to Scipio, and Africa with Sicily, to Sem- niant. * 
pronius. The Senate fixed the number of troops P*nitm 

that were to ferve this year at fix legions. Each 
Roman legion confifted at that time of four tW(en 
thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe : the Confuls. 
number of the allies to be added to them was I>10, xz ^ 
left to the diferetion of the Conful. But they 
were ordered to fpare nothing that was necefiary 
for having a powerful and well-manned fleet 


Two Roman legions were given to Sernpro- 
nius; fixteen thoufand foot and eighteen hun- 
dred horfe of the allies, and an hundred and fix- 


ty galleys of five benches of oars with twelve 
galliots. Sempronius was lent into Sicily with 
thefe land and fea forces \ and with orders to go 
to Africa, in cafe his collegue was in a condi¬ 
tion with the .troops that remained to prevent 
Hannibal from entering Italy. 

As the latter advanced by land, Scipio had 
only fixty galleys left him, with two Roman 

legions \ 
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legions; and fourteen thoufand foot and fixteen 
’hundred horfe of the troops of the allies. 

The Prsetor, L. Manlius with two Roman 
legions, ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe 
was fent into Gallia Cifaipina, even before the 
Carthaginians were expe&ed on that fide. 

Public etuerprizes, whether great or fmall, 
always began at Rome by afts of religion, 
without which they did not believe they could 
hope good fuccefs. Proceffions through the city 
were therefore decreed., and publick prayers in 
the temples, for obtaining the protection of the, 
gods during the war, for which the Roman 
People were preparing. 

fie Rs* After all thefe meafures had been taken at 
rum Am- Rome, the Senate, that they might have nothing 

h dxUr? t0 3m P ute t0 themfelves, thought it proper, be- 

roar a- f° re hoftilities were commenced, to fend Am- 
gair.fi the baffadors into Africa, who were chofen out of 
Cartbagi- the principal perfons of that auguft body. They 

were t0 demand of the Senate of Carthage, 
18. * whether it was by their order, that Hannibal 
Polyb. ili. had befieged Saguntum ; and if they anfwered 
3 in the affirmative, as it was probable they would, 

to declare war againft the people of Carthage 
in the name of the Roman People. As foon as 
they arrived at Carthage, and had obtained au¬ 
dience, Fabius, who was at the head of the 
embaffy, without any preliminary difcoutfe, 
declared the corn million he was charged with. 
Upon which one of the principal Senators ot 
Carthage fpoke as follows: Tour firft Ambajfia - 
dors in demanding, that Hannibal Jhould be deli¬ 
vered up to you , under pretence that he bad be¬ 
fieged Saguntum on his own authority , perfectly 

us, to what an height you carry your pride. 

Thi s 
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■This feeond embajfy is more moderate in appear- 
ance ; but more unjuft and violent at bottom than 
the fir ft. At firft you confined ytiurfielves to the 
perfon of Hannibal only: now you attack all the 
* Carthaginians, from whom you are for extorting a 
confejfion of their pretended fault, in order to aft 
fume a right from that confejfion, to demand repa¬ 
ration for it from them. As for me, the queftion 
between you and us fee ms not to be, whether Han¬ 
nibal, in befieging Saguntum, has a tied of his own - 
head, or by cur command ; but whether-the enter- 
prize were juft or unjuft in itfelft The firft queftion 
concerns only us. It belongs only to us to judge our 
citizen, and to examine, whether he has undertaken 
the war of his own head, or by our orders . All 

that you can difcufs on this point with us, is con¬ 
fined to knowing, whether the feege of Saguntum be 
an aSual contravention of the treaty . Now, as 
yourfelves fupply us with a diftinttion between en¬ 
ter prizes undertaken by a General upon his own au¬ 
thority, and thofe which he executes by that of the 
public I confefs, that the Conful Lutatius made ■ 
a treaty with us, wherein there is a clauje, bf 
which the allies of both States are exempted from 
all infults . But there is not one word in it of the 

Saguntines, who at that time were not your allies . 

Tou will anfwer, no doubt, that in the treaty which 
you made fome time after with Afdrubal, the Sa- 
gun tines arc exprefsly mentioned . I allow it: but 
to this objection I /hall anfwer only what you have 
taught us yourfelves . Tou have pretended, that 
you were not held to execute the firft treaty made by 
, Lutatius, becaufe it had not been confirmed by the 
Senate and People of Rome ; and for this reafon a 
fecond wa j made, which was ratified by both or¬ 
ders . We admit this principle. ' If then the trea¬ 
ties made by your Generals do not oblige you, unlefs 
Vol. IV, S you 
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AJdrubal made with you without confuliing us , can 
neither oblige us. Ceafe therefore to talk of Sa - 
guntum and the Iberus, and at length declare 
the defign which you have fo long concealed at 
heart. 

Fabius then holding up a piece of his robe 
that was doubled together: 1 have here , faid he 
in a lofty tone, peace and war ; and you are to 
chufe one or the other , Upon being anfwered, 
that he might make that choice himfelf: I give 
you war then , laid he, letting fall his robe. fVe 
accept it willingly , and f hall make it fa replied the 
Carthaginians with the fame loftinefs. 

Frivo/m This Ample and open manner of interroga¬ 
ted ^ n § Carthaginians, and afterwards upon 
tbaginiansditir anfwer, of declaring war againft them, 
to juft ifj feemed to the Romans more confident with the 

Sj'-uxtunf ^ tir chara&r, than if they had 

Polyb.^. amu fcd themfelves in fubulizing upon the con- 
175,176. ftruftion °f the treaties, efpecially after the 
Liv. zxi. taking and demolition of Saguntum had left no 
^ hope of peace. For, if the queftion had been 

to enter into difputes, it had been eafy to have 
replied to the Carthaginian Senator, that he 
was in the wrong to compare the firft treaty of 
Lutatius, which was changed, with that made 
with Afdrubal; becaufe it was exprefsly ftipu- 
lated in that of Lutatius, that it Jhould be only fo 
far in force as it Jhould be approved by the Roman 
People: whereas there was no fuch exception in 
that of Afdrubal \ and the latter had been con¬ 
firmed by a ftlence of fo many years, during 
the life of Afdrubal himfelf, and after his death. 
After all, had they adhered to the treaty of Lu¬ 
tatius in queftion, the Saguntines are fufficiently 
comprehended in the general terms of the allies 
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vf the two States \ that claufe neither declaring a. R. 534- 
thofe that were fo at that time* nor excepting Ant ‘ a1 
fuch as might become fo in the fequel. Now 
both Scates having refcrved to the.rafelves en¬ 
tire liberty in that refped for the time to come, 
was dt juft either that .they ihould admit no na* 
tion itito their alliance, whatever f^ryices they 
might receive from it, or that they fhould not 
protect fuch as they did admit into it ? All 
that the Romans .and Carthaginians ( eould mu¬ 
tually require, was, that they fhould not en¬ 
deavour to debauch each other’s allies * and, .if 
there were any people, ,who Ihould be for go¬ 
ing over from the one to the other, that they 
ihould not be received,. 

-Polybius, from whom Livy has .e^ctraded this Real taufe 
whole reafoning, adds a reflection, which th coftbtfe- 
latter ought not to have omitted. It would, CDn d?umc 
faid he, be a grofs miftake, to confider the mr ' 
taking of Saguntum by Hannibal, as the prin¬ 
cipal and real caufe of the fecond Punic war. 

It was. the beginning, but not the caufe of it. 

The regret of the Carthaginians for having 
given up Sicily too eafily by the treaty with L.u- 
tatius, which terminated the firft Punic war.; 
the injuftice and violence iof the Romans, who 
took .the advantage of ,the troubles ii> Africa, 
to make the Sardinians alfo -take arms agaiaft 
the Carthaginians, and to ivppofe a new;ttibute 
Upon them and iaftly, the great fuccefs .and 
conquefts of the latter in Spain, which .alarmed 
the one, and infpired the other with courage and 
preemption: thefe were the real caufes of the 
rupture. If only the taking of Saguntum ?vere 
to be confidered, -the Carthaginians would be 
wholly in the wrong, who could not, with any 
reafonable pretext, befiege a city, undoubtedly 

S 2 included. 
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included, as the ally of Rome, in the treaty of 
Lutatius. The Saguntines indeed were not in 
alliance at the time that treaty was concluded : 
but it is evident, that the two States did not di- 
veft themfelves by that treaty of the liberty of 
making new alliances. To take things only in 
this view, the Carthaginians would have been 
abfolutdy inexcufable. But if we go farther 
back to the times when Sardinia was taken by 
force from the Carthaginians, and without any 
reafon a new tribute impofed upon them, it muft 
be confefTed, (fays Polybius, who ftill fpeaks) 
that the conduft of the Romans, in refpeft to 
thefe two points, can by no means be excufed, 
being foldy founded upon injuftice and vio¬ 
lence. This is certainly a blot in their glory, 
which their greateft aftions cannot remove. I only 
ak, whether the notorious injuftice of the Ro¬ 
mans previoufly committed, did not juftify the 
Carthaginians in no longer obferving a treaty 
concluded in all the forms, and whether it was 
not a legitimate reafon for entering into a war 
with them ? In this kind of difcuffions of trea¬ 


ties, people very feldom aft with a due regard 
to faith, or think k incumbent upon them to 
make juftice their foie guide and interpreter. 

Tbg The Roman Ambafladors, according to the 

man Am -- order they had received at fetting out, went 
baffadon* from Carthage into Spain, to endeavour to en- 

into ^ States of that nation in the amity of 

Gaul. the Romans, or at leaft to diffuade them from 
Liv. zxl entering into that of the Carthaginians. The 

Bargufians *, whom they vifited firft, not being 
fatisfied with the Carthaginians, whofe yoke 
was become infupportable to them, received 


People between Catalonia and. Arragon . 


them 
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them with abundance of favour and their ex¬ 
ample made moft of the nations beyond the Ibe- 
rus defire to change fides. The Roman Ambaf- 
fadors applied next to the Volfcians; but the 
anfwer they received from them . fpreading 
throughout Spain, made other States lofe all 
the inclination they might have had to ally 
themfelves with Rome. Are you not afhamed\ 
faid the oldeft perfon in the aflembly, where they 
had audience, to ask us to prefer your alliance to 
that of the Carthaginians, after what it has lately 
coft the Saguntines , whom you, their allies, treated 
with greater cruelty in abandoning them, than 
Hannibal their enemy in de/lroying their city . 1 
advife you to go in quejl of allies into other coun¬ 
tries, where the fate of Saguntum is not known. 

\The Ruins of that unfortunate city are a fad indeed, 
but falutary, leffon for all the States of Spain, that 
ought to teach them to place no confidence in the 
Romans . After this difcourfe, they were orde¬ 
red to quit the territory of the Volfcians direflly. 
They were no better treated by the reft of the 
Spanifh nations, to whom they applied ; fo' 
that, after having ran over all Spain ineffeitu- 
ally, they entered Gaul, and went at firft to' 
* Rufcino. 

It was then the cuftom of the Gauls to come 
to the affemblies compleatly armed : which, at 
their firft appearance, presented an objeft ter¬ 
rible enough to the eyes of the Romans. It was 
ftill worfe, when after having extolled the 
glory and valour of the Romans, and the 
greatnefs of their dominions, they demanded of 
the Gauls of this canton, to refufe the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were going to invade Italy, paf- 

♦ 

9 A city in the neighbourhood of Perpignan* 
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Aatx 5 lts. % over ^' iT ^ an ds, and through their cities. 

For there arofe fo great a murmur, attended 

with fits of laughter, in the affembly, that the 
magiftrates and old perfons could not quiet the 
impetuofity of the youth without great diffi¬ 
culty * fo void of reafon and even lliame did it 
feem to afk the Gauls, that in order to fparc 
Italy, they (hould take a dangerous war upon 
themfelves, and expofe their own lands to being 
plundered and deftroyed for the fake of pre¬ 
serving thofe of others. The tumult being at 
length appeafed, the oldeft perfon made the 
Ambafiadors this reply : “ That the Gauls had 
“ never received either any fervice from the 
“ Romans, or any injury from the Carthagini- 
ct ans, that ought to induce them to take arms 
“ for the one againft the other. That on the 

“ contrary they were informed, their country- 
4C men fettled in Italy had been very ill treated 
# “ by the Romans *, who had driven them out 

“ of the lands they had conquered, laden them 
“ with tributes, and greatly injured them in 
“ every refpect.” 

They were not treated more favourably in any 
other part of Gaul. The Maffilienfes were the 
only people, that received them like friends. 
Thefe equally faithful and vigilant allies ap¬ 
prized the Romans of every thing it was for 
their intereft to know, after having taken great 
care to be informed of it themfelves. They gave 
them to underftand, that Hannibal had been 
beforehand with them, in order to fecure the 
amity of the Gauls: but that this nation, favage 
and greedy of money, would continue no 
longer in his intereft, than he took care to en¬ 
gage their Chiefs by prefents. 
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and Gaul in this manner, they arrived at Rome, 
immediately after the Confuls had fet out for 
their provinces, and found all the citizens full of 
the war, which they were going to have upon; 
their hands > nobody doubting but that Hannibal 
had already paffed the Iberus. 

That General, after taking Saguntum, went Hannibal' 
into winter quarters at Carthagena. Here he 
received advice of all that had paffed in refpedt ^arch to 
to him both at Carthage and Rome. In confe- Italy, and 
quence, confidering himfelf not only as the reviews ■ 
Chief, but as the author and caufe of the war, 
he either diftributed, or fold, what remained of thagi- 
the fpoils \ and perfuaded that he had no time mans. 
to lofe, he affembled the Spanifli foldiers, and 

faid to them : I believe , friends , that you rightly * 

perceive, now we have eftablifhed peace throughout 21, 2a. 
Spain , that the only choice we have to make, if we 
defire not to quit our arms , and difband our armies, 
is to carry the war elfewhere. For we can only 
procure thefe nations the advantages of peace and 
victory, by marching againft a people, whofe defeat 
may acquire us glory and riches. But, as we are 
going to undertake a remote war, and it may hap¬ 
pen, that we fhall not return fo foon as we could 
wifh \ if any of you are defirous to fee your coun¬ 
tries and families, 1 give you my permiffion . You 
will return to your colours very early in the fpring, 
in order that with the protection of the gods, we 
may go and begin a war , that will crown us with 
glory , and load us with riches . 

This permiffion, which he granted them of 
himfelf, gave them abundance of pleafure, be- 
caufe almoft all of them defired extremely to 
fee their countries again, from which they fore- 

faw they fhould be abfent a great while. The 

S 4 reft 
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reft they enjoyed during the whole winter, be¬ 
tween the labours they had already paffed, and 
thole they were ftill to experience, reftored all 
the vigour of body, and ardor of courage they 
had occafion for in the new enterprises they 
were to execute. They came to the rendezvous 
at the beginning of the fpring. 

Hannibal having reviewed the different na¬ 
tions, of which his army was compofed, re¬ 
turned to Gades, a Phoenician colony, as well 
as Carthage, in order to perform the vows he 
had made to Hercules \ and he made new ones 
to that god for the good fuccefs of his deligns. 
But as he was no le(s intent upon the defence of 
his country, than upon attacking that of the 
enemy, he refolded to leave forces confiderable 
enough in Africa, to cover it againft the attempts 

of the Romans, in cafe they (hould think fit to 

* + 

make defcents in it, whilft he was on his march 
through Spain and Gaul to enter Italy by land. 
For this purpofe he caufed levies to be made in 
Africa and Spain, efpecially of (lingers, and 
thofe that difcharged darts and arrows: but he 
made the Africans ferve in Spain, and the Spa¬ 
niards in Africa; being perfuaded, that they 
would behave better in a ftrange country than in 
their own, efpecially as they had contrafted by 
that exchange, a reciprocal obligation to de¬ 
fend themfelves well. He fent thirteen thoufand 
eight hundred and fifty foot armed with light 
bucklers, and eight hundred and feventy dingers 

with twelve hundred 


of the idands Baleares, 
horfe of different countries, into Africa. 


He 


garrifoned Carthage with part of thefe troops, 
and diftributed the reft in the country about it. 
At the fame time he ordered four thoufand 
chofen youth to be raifed in the different cities of 

the 
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the province, whom he fent to Carthage, as AR *534' 
well to ferve for hoftages there, as for the de- Ajlt,c,zi8, 
fence of the city. 

He did not think it proper to negleft Spain , ■ And for 
efpecially as he had been informed that the Ro- / ^ / °f 
man Ambafladors had ufed their utmoft endea- S Jj**”* hg 

vours to engage the feveral States in their inte- leaves bis 
reds. He charged his brother, a bold and brother 
aftive man, with the defence of it *, and for *f*** h *}' 
that fervice gave him the following forces, moft 
of them raifed in Africa : eleven thoufand eight Polyb. iil 
hundred and fifty African foot, three hundred 18 9* 
Ligurians, and five hundred Balearian (lingers. 

To this body of infantry, he added four hun¬ 
dred and fifty Liby-phoenician horfe, eighteen 
hundred Numidians and Mauritanians, and two 
hundred Ilergetes, a Spanifh nation. And in 
order, that nothing wherein the force of a land- 
army confided might be wanting, he added one 
and twenty elephants. And laftly, as he did 
not doubt but the Romans would aft by fea, 
where they had gained a famous viftory, which 
had terminated the fird war between them and 
the Carthaginians; for the defence of the coads, 
he left him fifty galleys of five benches of oars, 
two of four, and five of three. He gave his 
brother wife advice concerning the manner in 
which he was to aft, both in refpeft to the Spa¬ 
niards, and the Romans, in cafe they fhould at¬ 
tack him. 

We fee here from the beginning of this war, 
in the perfon of Hannibal, the model of an 
excellent General, whofe wife forefight nothing 
efcapes; who gives his orders on all Tides where 
neceffary: who takes all the meafures early, 
that can conduce to the fuccefs of his defigns; 
jhat always purfues thofe he has taken; and who 

never 
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•^' 5 » never forms any, that are not great; who (hews 

fo perfeft a knowledge of war, that, if he had 
not been fo young, it might have paffed for the 
effect of confunamate experience. 


SECT. II. 

* 

Hannibal fecures tie good-will of the Gauls. He 
Signifies tbe day for beginning the march of the 
troops. Dream or vifion of Hannibal. He 
marches towards the Pyreneans . Way Hanni¬ 
bal had to march from Carthagena to Italy . 
The Gauls favour the pajfage of Hannibal 
through their lands . Revolt of tbe Boii againfi 

the Romans. Defeat of the Prat or Manlius. 
Tbe Confuls fit out for their refpeftive provinces. 

P . Scipio arrives at Marfeilles by fea , He is 

informed , that Hannibal is upon the point of 
faffing the Rhone . Pajfage of the Rhone by 
Hanmbal . Skirmifh between the detachments 
fent out by both parties , Deputation of the Boii 
to Hannibal. He harangues the troops before 
he enters tbe Aps. P. Scipio finds Hannibal 
fet out. The latter continues bis route to the 
Aps. He is cbofien arbiter between two brothers y 
and places the oldeft upon the throne. Famous 
pajfage of tbe Aps by Hannibal. Greatnefs and 
wifdom of that Generals enlerprize. 

Ibnimbal T T A N NIB A L having provided for the 
r.ahs jure fafety of Africa and Spain, waited only 

g&ol-zill f° r C ^ e of the couriers, which the Gauls 
eftht were to fend, and the informations which he ex- 
Gaulj -... pefted from them, concerning the fertility of 
^g ] g yb ' m ’ the country at the foot of the Alps and along 

the Po i the number of the inhabitants * whe¬ 
ther 
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thef they were a warlike people; whether they 
retained any animofity againft the Romans in 
effed of the war with them fome time before. 


He had great expectations from that nation. It 
was for this reafon, that he had taken care to 
fend deputies to all the petty kings of Gaul, as 
well on this fide of the Alps, as thofe who in- 
. habited thofe mountains, refolving to fight the 
Romans only in Italy, and rightly judging, 
that he ffiould ftand in need of the help of the 
Gauls, for overcoming the obftacles which he 
fhould meet with on his way. He therefore 
took care to gain their chiefs by prefents, of 
which he knew they were very greedy, and 
thereby to affure himfelf of the affedion and fi¬ 
delity of a part of that nation. At length the 
couriers arrived, and informed him of the dif- 


pofition of the Gauls, who expeded him with 
impatience ; of the extraordinary height of the 
Alps, and the difficulties he muft exped to find 
in paffing them, though it was not abfolutely 
impradicable. 

Early in the fpring, Hannibal made his Heftgnifies 
troops quit their winter-quarters. The news he the da J 
received from Carthage of what had been done^ r To'bt’ 
there in his favour, had extremely encouraged troops. 
him. Allured of the good-will of his citizens, Polyb.iii. 
he began then to fpeak freely of the war with l8 9 % 
the Romans to his foldiers. He reprefented to 
them “ in what manner the Romans had de- 


46 manded, that himfelf, and all the officers of 


44 the army, Ihould be delivered up to them. 
c< He fpoke with advantage of the fertility of 
44 the country they were going to enter, of the 
“ difpofition of the Gauls in his favour, and 
“ the alliance they were to make together.” 
The troops having told him, that they were 

ready 
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An ^C r 21^ to f°^ ow Wtn wherever he thought fit, 

*he praifed their courage, declared the day 

when he would fet out, and difmiffed the af- 

fembly. 

Drens Upon the day fixed, Hannibal began his 

orvifion of march at the head of ninety thoufand foot, and 
Hannibal. a b ouc thouland horfe. He palled near 

X-tlV y y r • 

* Etoviffa, and advanced towards the Iberus, 

without quitting the fea-coaft. He is laid to 
have had a dream here, in which he faw a 
young man of a form and flature more than hu¬ 
man, who laid, he was fent by Jupiter to con- 
duft Hannibal into Italy. It is added, that he 
bade him follow him, and keep him in view, 
without looking off upon any other objedt. 
That accordingly he did fo at firft with refpedt 
mingled with dread, without turning his eyes 
any other way. But that at length not being 
able to refill a curiofity fo natural to mankind, 
efpecially in things forbidden, he turned his 
head to fee the objeft he was forbad to look 
upon. That he then perceived a ferpent of 
enormous magnitude, that rolled itfelf along 
amongft the Ihrubs which it beat down on the 
right and left with a great noife. That at the 
fame rime it began to thunder with a dreadful 
ftorm. And laftly, that having alked, what 
this prodigy fignified ? he was anfwered, that it 
prefaged the defolarion of Italy : but that he 
continued his march, without inquiring farther 
concerning an event, which the fates were for 
keeping a fecret. 

He rzarcb- Be this dream as it will, for Polybius fays 

t0 nothing of it', Hannibal palled the Iberus, at- 
Pjrestazs D r 

f89^ ^"90.* * Tb' ex a 8 ft nation of this city is not known. 

Liv. xxL 

23. 


tacked 
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tacked the feveral * nations that inhabited the A* ^ 534- 

. . r 1 TI 1 Ant.C. 214 * 

country upon his route from the Iberus to the 
Pyrenean mountains, fought feveral bloody bat¬ 
tles, in which himfelf loft a confiderable num¬ 
ber of men. He however fubjefted that coun¬ 
try, of which he gave Hanno the government, 
in order to be mafter of the defiles, which fe- 
parate Spain from Gaul. To guard thefe paf- 
fes, and awe the inhabitants of the country, he 
left him ten thoufand foot, and'a thoufand horfe, 
and the keeping of the baggage of thofe who 
were to follow him into Italy. 

Hannibal here was informed, that three thou¬ 
fand of the Carpetani, terrified by the length 
of the way, and the height of the Alps, which 
they reprefented to themfelves as unfurmounta- 
ble, had taken their route back to their own 
country. He faw plainly that he fliould get 
nothing by endeavouring to retain them by kind 
treatment, and at the fame time was afraid of 
irritating the favage difpofuion of others, if he 
employed force. He therefore ufed addrefs and 
policy ; and, befides that number, difmiffed 
feven thoufand foldiers more, who, he perceived, 
were no longer pleafed with this war, pretend¬ 
ing, that it was alfo by his order, that the Car¬ 
petani had retired. By this wife conduft he 
prevented the bad effefts, which the defertion 
of the Carpetani might have occafioned in the 
army, had it been known ; and he gave the 
troops hopes of being difeharged, whenever 
they pleafed ; a powerful motive to induce • 
them to follow him chearfully, and not to be 
tired of the fervic% 

* The lltrgetes , Bargufians, Ermfians t and Andofmu 

The 
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The army not being incumbered then with 
their bagage, and compofed of fifty thoufand 
foot, nine thoufand horfe, and thirty feven ele¬ 
phants, Hannibal made it march through the 

Pyreneans, in order to go on and pafs the 
Rhone. This army was formidable, more by 
the valour than number of the troops, who had 
ferved many years in Spain under the moft able 
Generals Carthage had ever produced. 

Polybius gives us a very clear idea of the 
length of way which Hannibal had to march, 
in order to arrive, in Italy. From Carthagena, 
from whence he fet out, to the Iberus, is two 
thoufand two hundred Jladia: (no * leagues.) 
From the Iberus to Emporium, a little mari¬ 
time town, that feparates Spain from Gaul ac¬ 
cording to Strabo, fixteen hundred Jladia : (80 
leagues.) From Emporium to the paffage of 
the Rhone, the fame fpace of fixteen hundred 
Jladia: (80 leagues.) From the paffage of the 
Rhone to the Alps, fourteen hundred Jladia: 
(70 leagues.) From the Alps to the plains of 
Italy, twelve hundred ftadia : (60 leagues.) 
Thus from Carthagena to Italy, the way is 
eight thoufand Jladia , that is to lay, four hun¬ 
dred leagues. Thefe meafures muft be right; 
for Polybius tells us, that the Romans had care¬ 
fully divided this route by fpaces of eight Jla¬ 
dia, that is to fay by Roman miles. 

Hannibal having paffed the Pyreneans, in- 
camped near the city of t Illiberis. The Gauls 
well knew, that his defign was againft Italy, 
and had at nrft expreffed iufficient good-will for 
the deputies he had fent to ^iem. But having 


* The ejtimate here is, twenty ftadia to a fa ague, 
f Nvus called Colicure in Rcufjilhn, 


been 


9 
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been apprized, that he had iubjeded by force A * R * 534- 
feveral ftates of Spain beyond the Pyreneans, Ant ’ c 
and that he had left ftrong garrifons in their 
countries, to keep them in awe, the fear of be¬ 
ing enflaved like .them made them take arms, 
and affemble in fufficiently great numbers near 
* Rufcino. Hannibal being apprized of this, 
apprehended the delay they might occafion of 
his march, much more than the force of their 
arms. This obliged him to fend deputies to 
the petty Kings of the country, to demand an 
interview of them. “ He gave them their 
“ choice either to come to him at Illiberis, 

“ where he was incamped, or to fuffer that he 
“ Ihould approach Rufcino ; in order that the 
“ proximity of place might facilitate their con- 
“ verfations. That as for him, he would re- 
“ ceive them with joy in his camp, or would 
“ immediately attend them in theirs, if they 
“ chofe that. That the Gauls ought to treat 
ct him as a friend, and not as an enemy ; and 
“ that unlefs they forced him to it, he would 
tc not draw his fword till he arrived in 
“ Italy.” This he gave them to underftand 
by his deputies. But their Princes coming 
themfelves immediately to him at Illiberis, 
they were fo charmed with the good recep¬ 
tion he gave them, and the prefents he made 
them, that they left his army at entire liberty to 
pafs through the country, taking their route by 
Rufcino. 

In the mean time the Romans were informed 
by deputies from f Maffilia, that Hannibal had 
paffed the Iberus. This was a new motive to 

* Near Perpignan. Hod . Rufcinon ♦ 

f Mar fellies . 

make 
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make them haften the execution of their pro¬ 
ject of fending an army into Spain under the 
command of P. Cornelius, and another into 
Africa under that of Tiberius Sempronius. But 
whatever diligence they ufed, they could not 
prevent that of their enemy. 

Whilft the two Confuls were levying troops, 
and making other preparations, all poffible ex¬ 
pedition was ufed to conclude every thing- re¬ 
lating to the colonies, before intended to be fent 
into Cifalpine Gaul. The cities were inclofed 
with walls, and thofe who were to inhabit them, 
were ordered to repair thither in thirty days. 
Each of thefe colonies confifled of fix thoufand 
men. One was fettled on this fide of the Po, 
and called Placentia; and the other on the other 
fide of that river, to which the name of Cre¬ 
mona was given. 

Thefe colonies were no fooner fettled, than the 
Boii, being apprized of the approach of the 
Carthaginians, and promifing themfelves much 
from their aid, revolted from the Romans, 
without regard to the hoftages they had given 
them at the end of the laft war. They drew 
over the Infubrians, whom an antient grudge 
againft the Romans before inclined to take arms, 
and both together ravaged the country, which 
the Romans had diftributed. Thofe who fled 
were purfued as far as Mutina, another colony 
of the Romans: ( Modena .) Mutina itfelf 
was befieged. They (hut up three Romans of 
great diftin&ion in that place, who had been 
lent thither to diftribute the lands: thefe were 
C. Lutatius, a perfon of Confular dignity, and 
two old Praetors. They demanded an inter¬ 
view, which was granted them by the Boii: but 
contrary to their engagement, they feized their 

perfons, 
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perfons, with the view of recovering; their ho- R - 534 -' 

£ / . . ° Ant-C, 218. 

uages by their means. 

' Upon this news, L. .Manlius the Praetor, 7be ?ra - 
who, as we have faid, commanded an army in 
the country, made his troops march towards j eated ~ 
that city, without having taken any precaution, 
or fo much as acquainted himfelf with the 


country. The Boii had laid ambufeades in a 
foreft. As foon as the Romans entered it, they 


fell upon them from all Tides: Manlius loft a 
■great part of his army, and with much diffi¬ 
culty efcaped with the reft, whom not without 
great pains and danger, he made enter Tane- 
tum, a (mail town on the banks of the Po, 


where they intrenched themfclves, and where 
they were afterwards befieged by the enemy. 

When it was known at Rome, that they 
were to have the revolt of the Gauls upon their 
hands, at the fame time with the impending war 
of the Carthaginians, the Senate lent the Praetor 
C. Atilius to the aid of Manlius with a Roman. 


legion, and five thoufand of the allies, whom 
the Conful P. Scipio had lately railed. The 
enemy retired on the rumour of this march. 
Publius however railed a new legion to fupply 
the place of that which had been fent with 
the Praetor. 


In the beginning of the fame fpring that T&e Con - 
Hannibal paffed the Iberus and the Pyrenees, 
the Confuls, having made all the necefiary dif- ^ 
pofitions for the execution of their defigns, fit previnen. 
fail, Publius with fixty fhips for Spain, and Po, . vb * lii * 
Tiberius Sempronius with an hundred and fixty 
of five benches of oars for Africa. 


The latter afted at firft with fo much impe- 
tuofity, made fuch formidable preparations at 

Lilybaeum, and aflcmbled fuch great bodies of 
Vo l. IV. T troops 
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a.r-534 * troops from all Tides, that it might have been 
Am.c. 2is- j|^ ou gj^ his defign was, when he landed in 

Africa, to befiege Carthage. 

Publius Publius keeping along the coafts of Hetruria, 
*rrHYj by Lig ur ia, and the mountains of the Salians, ar- 
Mtr. rived the fifth day in the neighbourhood of 
feilUs. Marfeilles, landed his troops, and incamped near 
'" a t the firft of the mouths, by which the Rhone 

Hannibal em pfi es kfelf into the fea, with defign to give 
is upon the Hannibal battle in Gaul, before he arrived at 
point of t he Alps. He was far from believing, that he 
the had palled the Pyrenees already. But being 

Polyb^iii. informed, that he was even upon the point of 

pafiing the Rhone, he was fome time uncertain 
whether he fhould march in order to meet 
him. Seeing that his troops had not perfectly 
repovered the fatigues of their voyage, he gave 
them fome days reft, contenting himfelf with 
fending out three hundred of his braveft horfe, 
as fcouts, with fome Gauls then in the pay of 
the people of Maflilia, with orders to approach 
the enemy as near as they could without ex- 
pofing themfelves, and to obferve well their 
march, number, and afpeft. This delay was 
highly falutary for Hannibal. For had the 
Conful haftened his march, and joined the 
Gauls, in order to difpute the paflage of the 
river with him, he might have put a flop to his 
prosrefs, and fruftrated all his defigns. 

Hjnnibal Hannibal having either awed or brought 
pejfes the over all the other nations of Gaul, whofe coun¬ 
try he had parted through, was arrived at 
2D0 about the diftance of four days march from the 
mouth of the Rhone in the country of the 
Volcje, a powerful people. They inhabited on 
the banks of the Rhone on both Tides of that 
river : But defpairing of being able to defend 

the 


Rhine. 
Polvb. iii. 
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Liv. xxi. 
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the fide, on which the Carthaginians were en~ 
tering their country, they removed with all their 
effe&s to the other, and prepared to difpute 
the paffage of thole ftrangers with force of arms, 
All the other States that inhabited along the 
Rhone, and efpecially thole on whofe lands 
Hannibal incamped, ardently defired to fee him 
on the other fide of that river, in order to be de¬ 
livered from fo great a multitude of foldiers, 
that ftarved them. In conlequence he eafily 
engaged them by prefenrs to affcmble all the 
barks they had, and even to build new ones. 
He alfo caufed an extraordinary number of 
boats, fkiffs, and floats to be made•, in which 
work he paffed two days. 

The Gauls were ported on the other fide, in a 
good difpofition for difputing the paffage with 
him. It was not poflible to attack them in 
front. He therefore commanded a confidera- 
ble detachment of his troops under the command 
of* Hanno fon ofBomilcar, to pafs the river 
higher up, and in order to conceal their march 
and his defign from the knowledge of the ene¬ 
my, he made them fet out the beginning of the 
third night. He ordered him to go up the ri¬ 
ver towards its fource, and to pafs it with the 
troops as fecretly as poflible at the firft place 
where it was fordable, and afterwards to rake a 
large compafs in approaching the enemy, in 
order to fall on them in the rear at the proper 
time. This fucceeded as he intended. The 
Gauls, whom Hannibal had given them for 
guides, made them march about five and twenty 
miles; at the end of which, they (hewed Han¬ 
no a little ifland, formed by the river in di- 
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• Not the Hanno left to command in Spain . 

T 2 viding 
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** vising irfclf, which occafions its not being fo 
deep, and more eafy to pafs, in this place. 
They * pafied the river the next day without any 
refifhnce, or being perceived by the enemy. 
They halted the reft of the day, and during the 
night (which was the fifth) they advanced with 
little r.oife towards the enemy. 

Hannibal in the mean time prepared to at¬ 
tempt the paflage. The heavy-armed troops 
were to go on board the greater barks, and the 
light -ar med infantry in the fmall. The greater 
were placed above in a long file and upon the 
fame Ijne, and the lefs below, in order that the 
former fuftaining the violence of the ftream, 
the latter might have lefs to fuffer from it. It 
was conceived proper to make the horfes follow 
fwimming ; and in order to that, a man in the 
ftern of each boat held three or four on each 
fide by the reins. Part of the horfes were made to 
enter the water entirely equipped, in order that 
their riders might immediately charge the enemy 
on landing. Bv this means a fufficiently great 
number of troops were thrown upon the other 
fide at the firft pafiage. 

Hannibal had not began to pafs the river 
with Ills army, till after he had feen a fmoke 
rile on the other fide; which was the fignal the 
troops, that had pafied the river with Hanno, 
was to make. Everv thing was immediately 
cifpofed, and fpoke the prelude of a great bat¬ 
tle. In the barks fome mutually encouraged 
each other with great cries ^ whilft others, to 
ufe the expreflon, ftrove with the violence of 
the ftream ; and the Carthaginians, who re- 


* Ter;: is leU-rej ic have been betzeeen Roquemsure and 

Rent S. LJpriU 


mained 
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mained upon the fliore, animated their compa- A,R - 
nions with their voices and gefture. The Bar- nt ’ 
barians, on the other fide, according to cuftom, 

raifed dreadful cries and howlings, clafhing 
their fhields together, and already alluring them- 
felves of viftory. At that inftant, they heard 
a great noife behind them, faw all their tents on 
fire, and themfelves vigoroufly attacked in the 
rear. Hannibal, animated by this fuccels, 
drew up his troops in battle as they landed, ex¬ 
horted them to behave with bravery, and led 
them on againft the enemy. The latter, terri¬ 
fied, and already indiforderby fo unforefeen an 
event, were inftantly broke, and put to flight. 

Hannibal, mafter of the paffage, and at the 
fame time vi&or over the Gauls, immediately 
took care to make the reft of his troops pafs the 
river, and incamped that night upon irs banks. 
The next morning, on the report that the Ro¬ 
man fleet was arrived at the mouth of the Rhone, 
he detached five hundred Nuniidian horfe to 

difcover where the enemy lay, their number, 
and what they were doing. 

It remained now to make the elephants pafs 
the Rhone, which occafioned abundance of per¬ 
plexity j but that was removed in the following 
manner. A raft of two hundred feet in length 
and fifty in breadth, was brought to the fide of 
the river, and made faft by large cables to beams 

planted along the fliore. This float was cove¬ 
red all over with earth ; fo that thofe animals on 
going upon it, imagined that they went as ufual 
upon the land. From this firft float, which was 
fixed, they pafled on to a fecond, of the fame 
form, but only an hundred feet in length, and 
made faft to the other by cords eafily untied. 
The females were made to go foremoft. The 

T 3 other 
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a^'c 5 tts ot ^ er e ^ e P^ iants followed them and when they 
u * 11 * had paffed on to the fecond float, it was let 

loole from the firft, and towed to the other fide 

by fmall boats. After which it returned to fetch 

the reft. Some of them fell into the water, but 

got to Ihore to the reft, fo that not one of them 
was drowned. 

Meeting of j n t foe mean time the two parties fent out to 

Stacked to v * ew arm i es °f each other, happening to 
jcsut on meet, an aftion, much more furious and bloody 
botkfideu than could be expefted from fo fmall a number, 
Polyb. iii. enfued. Almoft all the men were wounded. 

Liv. xxi. The number of the flain was pretty equal on 
29. both fides •, and it was not till after a very obfti- 

nate refiftanee, that the Numidians fled, and 
abandoned the viftory to the Romans, who be¬ 
gan to be extremely fatigued on their fide. The 
victors loft an hundred and fixty men, Romans 
and Gauls-, and of the Numidians more than 


two hundred remained upon the fpot. This 
aftion, which was at once, fays Livy, the be¬ 
ginning of this war, and the prefage of its 
fuccefs, made people judge, that if the Ro¬ 
mans had the advantage in the end, they would 
at leaft buy their victory dear. After it was 
over, the Romans in purfuing the enemy ap¬ 
proached the intrenchments of the Carthaginians, 
examined every thing with their own eyes, and 
immediately flew to give the Conful an account 
of what they had feen. 


Deputa• 
(ion of ike 
Boii to 
Hannibal. 
Polvb. iii. 

197 . 

Liv. xxi. 
29. 


Hannibal was in doubt, whether he fiiould 
go to Italy without fighting, or come to blows 
with the firft enemy he Ihould meet on his 
way. Magalus, Prince of the Boii, and chief 
of the embaffy fent to him by that people, re¬ 
moved that uncertainty. He told him, “ that 
45 the Boii and the other Gauls called him in to 
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V their aid, and promifed to join him in the H4*. 
4C war againft the Romans. He took it upon 
“ himfelf to conduft his army into Italy by 
44 ways, where it would want nothing, and by 
“ which his march would be Iho/c and fafe. He 


44 defcribedahe fertility of the country it was to 
44 enter in magnificent terms, and dwelt parti- 
44 cularly upon the difpoficion of the feveral 
44 ftates to take arms in his favour againft their 
44 common enemy. He concluded with ad- 
44 vifing him to referve all his forces for Italy, 

44 and not to give battle, till it arrived there/’ 

Hannibal being determined to purfue his Hannibal, 
route to Italy, affembied his foldiers, and as he b f ore he 
had perceived fome coldnefs, efpecially in re- ^°^ ot 
fpeft to the length of the way and palling the harangues 
Alps, of which they had a terrible idea bis troops. 

from report, he made ufe both of reproaches m ' 
and praifes, to reanimate their courage. He Liv. xxi. 
reprefented to them, 44 that having to that 30. 

44 day confronted the greateft dangers with 
44 them, he could fcarce comprehend, from 
44 whence the terror that feized them could 


44 arife. That during the many years they had 
44 ferved under his father, under Afdrubal, and 
44 himfelf, they had always been viftorious. 
44 That they had paffed the Iberus with defign 
44 to deliver the Univerfe from the tyranny of 
44 the Romans, and to extirpate the very name 
44 of that haughty people. That then none of 
44 them thought the way too long, tho’ it were 
44 to be from the extremity of the Weft to that 
44 of the Eaft. That now, when they had 
44 marched the greateft part of it ; had paffed 
44 the Pyrenees in the midft of the mod fa- 
44 vage nations ; had paffed the Rhone, and 
44 ftemmed the impetuous waves of fo rapid a 

T 4 44 river 
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a.r. 534-. “ r ;ver in the view of fo many thoufand Gaul$* 

AnlX ‘ 2l8 ‘ 64 who had difputed the paflage with them in 

44 vain : now when they found themfelves clofe 
44 to the Alps, of which the oppofite fide to 
44 that before them was part of Italy, they 
44 wanted Ipirit and refolution. What image 
46 then did they form of the Alps! Did they 
44 believe them any thing but high mountains ? 
44 That though they were higher than the Py- 
44 renees, there certainly was no land that 
44 touched the fky, or was not to be palled by 
44 mankind. That it was certain the Alps were 
“ inhabited *, that they were cultivated 5 that 
44 they fubfifted men and other animals, to 
44 whom they had given birth. That the Am- 
44 bafladors themfelves from the Gauls, whom 
44 they faw before their eyes, had no wings, 
44 when they paffed them to come thither. 
“ That the anceftors of the fame Gauls, before 
44 they fettled in Italy, where they were ftran- 
44 gers, had often paffed them with an innume- 
44 table multitude of women and children, who 
44 went with them in queft of new habitations. 
44 He concluded with repeating all the aids, 
44 with which the Ambafladors ot the Gauls had 
44 engaged to ffupply them. 55 

The foldiers would fcarce give Hannibal time 
to conclude, but raffed their hands up all toge¬ 
ther, and declared they were ready to follow 
wherever he would lead them. He fixed their 
departure for the next day; and after having 
made vows and fupplications to the gods for the 
fafety of the whole army, he difmiffed them, 
recommending it to them, to refrefh and reft 
themfelves. Accordingly he fet out the next 
day. 


Whatever 
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2U1 


I. 


Whatever diligence P. Scipio made, with AiR * 534- 
defign to give Hannibal battle, he did not ar- sci?iofind s 
rive at the place where the Carthaginians had Hannibal 
paffed the Rhone till three days after they were-^^-... 
marched. Having no hopes of coming up with ^7 * m * 
them, he returned to his fleet, and embarked Liv.xxi., 
again, with the refolution to go and wait for 3 
them at the bottom of the Alps. But in order 
not to leave Spain without defence, he Tent his 
brother Cneus thither, with the greatefl: part of 
his troops, to make head againft Afdrubal, 
and fet out for Geneva, intending to aft with 
the army in Cifalpine Gaul, near the Po, a- 
gainft Hannibal. 

Hannibal fet out the next day, as he had de- Hannibal 
dared, and continued his march through Gaul c ™^ e J 
along the river towards the north : not becaufe p 0 ]yb. \n 
that way was the moll direft and fhorteft, but *02. 
that by removing from the fea, he removed Llv * xxi * 
from Scipio, and favoured his defign of enter- 31, 
ing Italy with all his forces, and without weak¬ 
ening them by any battle. 

. After a march of four days he arrived at a He is 
kind of ifland, as it was called, formed by the^^ r ’ 
confluence of the * Ifara and the Rhone, which tvJHn izoo 
unite in this place. Here he was chofen arbiter brothers, 

and Jets 

which jhews, that Ifara Rho - the elde f 
danufque amnes mujl be read u Pf n 
injlead of Arar Rhodanufque ; Q° n f‘ ... 
and that the ijland in queflion liu 

is formed by the confluence of z 9}‘ 
the Ifara and Rhone. The xxu 
to be an error. In the Greek jituation of the Allobroges, 3 1 • 
it was wrote Szvpac, to which mentioned here, is an evident 

proof of this . I do not enter 
into this kind of difputes. I 
thought it neccffar y to follow 
the correction. 


* The text of Polybius , as 
toe have it, and that of Livy, 
place this ijland between the 
Stione and the Rhone, that is 
to fay, where Lions has been 
fsttce built. This is pretended 


the word "tyapQr has been 
fubflituted. Jar. Gronovius 
fays, he fata it wrote Bifarat 
in a manuferitt of Livy : 


between 
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AntcfaJs between tw0 brothers, who difputed the crown 

' with each other. He adjudged it to the eldeft, 
conformably to the intention of the Senate and 
principal perfons. The Prince in gratitude for 
that fervice, fupplied him abundantly with pro- 
vifions and cloathing, of which his army was 
in extreme want, for covering themfelves a- 
gainft the infupportable cold they were to feel 
on the Alps. 

The greateft fervice which Hannibal received 
from the Prince he had juft placed upon the 
throne, was his pofting his troops in the rear of 
the Carthaginians, who were in fome diftruft 
and fear of the Allobroges, and his efcorting 
them to the place where they were to enter the 
Alps. 

After marching about eight hundred ftadia y 
(forty leagues) in ten days, they arrived at the 
foot of the Alps. The fight of thofe moun¬ 
tains, which feemed to touch the sky, and were 
covered all over with fnow, where nothing was 
to be feen but a few wretched cottages, difperfed 
here and there, and fituated upon the tops of 
inacceffible rocks, but lean cattle ftarved with 
cold, men with long uncouth hair and beards, 
and of a fierce and favage afpedt; thefe ob¬ 
jects revived the thoughts they had conceived 
of them before, and {truck the foldiers with 
dread. 

famous As long as Hannibal had continued in the 
°f flat country, the Allobroges had not difturbed 

* Hannibal b™ * n his rnarch, whether becaufe they feared 
Polyb.iil the Carthaginian cavalry, or that the troops of 
203—209 the King of the Gauls kept them in awe. But 
Liv. xxi. w hen that efcort retired, and Hannibal began 

to enter into the defiles of the mountains, the 
Allobroges ran in great numbers to feize the 

eminences. 
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eminences, that commanded the places through ^ 
which his army muft neceffarily pais, The 
troops were extremely alarmed, when they per- 
ceived thofe mountaineers perched upon the 
ridges of their rocks. Had they known how 
to improve their advantage, and keep their 
ports, which was very eafy to have done, all 
had been over with the whole army, which 
might have been entirely deftroyed in thofe 
mountains. Hannibal flopped, made his troops 
halt, and as there was no other pafiage that 
way, he encamped as well as he could in the 
midft of a thoufand precipices, and fent feme 
of his Gaulifh guides to view the difpofition of 
the enemy. By their means he learnt, that the 
defile where he was flopped, was guarded only* 
in the day-time by the inhabitants, who at night 
retired to their feveral cottages. This informa¬ 
tion faved the army. 

Hannibal, early in the morning, advanced 
towards thofe fummits, making a feint as if he 
intended to go over them in the day, and in 
the view of the Barbarians. But the foldiers, 
overwhelmed with an hail of flints and great 
ftones, flopped Ihort, as they had received or¬ 
ders. Hannibal, after having parted the whole 
day in fruitiefs attempts, but which he defign- 
edly repeated to deceive the enemy, incamped 
in the fame place and intrenched himfelf. As foon 
as he was certain that the mountaineers had a- 
bandoned that eminence, he caufed a great num¬ 
ber of fires to be kindled, as if he intended to 
flay where he was with his whole army. But 
leaving his baggage, with the cavalry and the 

greateft part oi his infantry there, he fet out at 

the head of his braveft troops, parted the defile 

with them, and feized the fame fummits, which 

the 
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a.r. 534. the Barbarians had juft quitted. At the break 
Aat.c. 218 c j a y t h e g ro f s 0 f t he Carthaginian army de¬ 
camped, and prepared to advance. The enemy, 
at the ufual fignal, had already quitted their 
forts in order to refume their pofts upon the 
rocks, when they perceived part of the Cartha¬ 
ginians over their heads, whilft the reft were 
upon their march : but they did not Jofe cou¬ 
rage. Accuftomed to run over thofe rocks, 
they came down upon the Carthaginians on their 
march, and haraffed them on ail fides.. The 
Carthaginians had the enemy to fight, and the 
difficulty of the places, where they could fcarce 
keep on their legs, to contend with at the fame 
time. But the greateft diforder was occafioned 
'by the horfes and beafts that carried the bag¬ 
gage, that terrified by the cries and howlings 
of the Gauls, which the mountains re-echoed 
in an horrible manner, fell back on the fol- 
diers, and beat them down along with them in¬ 
to the precipices on the fide of the way. 

Hanniba had hitherto been only a fpeftator 
of what paffed, for fear of augmenting the con- 
fufion, by endeavouring to remedy it. But 
now feeing himlelf in danger of lofing his bag¬ 
gage, which would be attended with the ruin 
of the whole army, he came down from the 
eminence, and put the enemy to flight: after 
which, quiet and order being reinftated amongft 
the Carthaginians, he continued his march with¬ 
out trouble and danger, and arrived at a fort, 
which was the molt important place of the 
country. He made himlelf matter of it, as 
well as of all the neighbouring towns, in which 
he found great quantities of corn and abundance 
of cattle, that ferved to fubfift his army during 
three day5. 



After 
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After a march quiet enough, he had a new 
danger to experience. The Gauls pretending to 
have been taught by the example of their neigh¬ 
bours, who had fuffered for having undertaken 
to oppofe the march of the army, came to com¬ 
pliment Hannibal, brought him provifions, of¬ 
fered to be his guides, and left hoftages with 
him for their fidelity. Hannibal, without rely¬ 
ing much upon their promifes, would not dif- 
guft them however, left they fhould declare 
themfelves openly againft him. He gave them 
an obliging anfwer, and having accepted of 
their hoftages, and the provifions, which them¬ 
felves had caufed to be brought into the way, he 
followed their guides, not confiding however en¬ 
tirely in them, but always upon his guard, and 
with abundance of circumfpe&ion and lecret 
diffidence. When they came into a much nar¬ 
rower way, commanded on one fide by an high 
mountain, the Barbarians quitted an ambufcade 
on a fudden, attacked the Carthaginians in front 
and rear ; pouring a fhower of darts upon them 
both near and from fome diftance, and rolling 
down ftones of enormous magnitude upon them 
from the eminences. The rear was charged with 
greater vigour than the reft, and by a greater 
number of the enemy. This valley had un¬ 
doubted been the tomb of the whole army, if 
the Carthaginian General had not taken care 
from the beginning, by way of precaution a- 
gainft treachery, to port the Baggage with the 
cavalry in the front, and the heavy-armed foot 
in the rear. That infantry fuftained the ene¬ 
my’s charge, without which the lofs had been 
much greater; as Hannibal, notwithftandingall 
his precautions, was upon the poinr of being 
entirely defeated. For whilft he was in fuf- 

pence, 
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pence, whether he fhould make his army ad¬ 
vance in thefe narrow ways, becaufe he had left 
his infantry no reinforcement to cover their rear, 
as himfelf did that of the cavalry *, the Barba¬ 
rians took the advantage of that moment of un¬ 
certainty, to charge the Carthaginians in flank ; 
and having feparated the rear from the front of 
the army, they feized the fpace between both, 
fo that Hannibal palled the night feparately from 
his horfe and baggage. 

The next day the mountaineers renewed the 
charge, but with much left vigour than the day 
before *, fo that the Carthaginians joined again, 
and pafted this defile, where they loft more of 
their carriage-beafts than foldiers. From thence- 
forth the Barbarians appeared only in fmall bo¬ 
dies, more like robbers than real enemies, fome- 
rime on the rear, fometimes in the front, ac¬ 
cording as the place favoured them, or the Car¬ 
thaginians themfelves gave them opportunities 
of fut-p’rizing them, by advancing too far in the 
front, or keeping too much behind the rear, of 
the army. The elephants which were placed in the 
advanced guard, crofted thefe rugged and fteep 
mountains very (lowly. But on the other fide, 
wherever they appeared, they coverd the army 
from the infults of the Barbarians, that did not 
dare to approach thofe animals, whofe figure 
and magnitude were new to them. 

After a march of nine days, Hannibal arri¬ 
ved at laft upon the top of the mountains. He 
continued there two days, as well to reft thofe 
who had got thither happily, as to give othets 
time to join the main body. During this halt, 
the troops were agreeably furprized to fee mod 
of the horfes and carriage-beads appear which 

had 
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% 

had tired upon the route, and had followed the 
track of the army. 

It was then about the end of Oftober, and 
abundance of fnow had newly fallen, which co¬ 
vered all the ways, and very much troubled and 
difcouraged the troops. Hannibal perceived it; 
and flopping upon an eminence, from whence 
all Italy might be feen, he fhewed them the 
fertile * countries watered by the Po, where 
they were almoft arrived, adding, “ that they 
cc had now only a flight effort to make. He 
“ reprefented to them, that a battle or two was 
“ now upon the point of putting a glorious 
u period to their labours, and of inriching them 
tc for ever, by making them maftersof theca- 
u pital of the Roman dominions,” This dif- 
courfe, full of fuch grateful hopes, and fuflained 
by the fight of Italy, reftored joy and vigour 
to the dejefted army. They continued their 
march in this difpofition. But the way was not 
the more eafy in effeft of it: on the contrary, 
as it was downhill, the difficulty and danger in- 
creafed ; and the more, becaufe on the fide next 
Italy the declivity of the Alps is much greater, 
and more fteepy. Accordingly, they fcarce 
found any but broken, direft, flippery ways; 
fo that the foldiers could not keep their feet in 
walking, nor flop themfelves when they made 
a wrong ftep, but fell againft and threw down 
one another. 

They arrived at a place more difficult than 
any they had yet paffed. The foldiers, though 
without arms or baggage, had a great deal of 
trouble to get down by feeling for, and laying 
hold of, the buffies and brambles that grew 
there, with their feet and hands. The place 

* Of Piedmont. 
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a. R. n4; was extremely fteep of itfelf, but was become 

Ant ‘ c ‘ ZIi ‘ more fo by a late falling in of the earth, in ef¬ 
fect of which there was an abyfs oppofite to 
them of above a thoufand feet in depth. The 
cavalry dope fhort here. Hannibal furprized at 
that (land, ran thither, and faw that it was ac¬ 
tually impoffible to go on. He had thoughts 
of taking a long compafs j but that wa? found 
to be equally impracticable. As fome days be¬ 
fore new fnow of no great depth had fallen upon 
the old, the feet entering it fupported them- 
felves with eafe. But when this new fnow was 
melted by the palling of the nrd troops and car¬ 
riage-beads, the red marched only upon ice, 
where every thing was flippery; where there 
was no hold for the feet; and where in cafe of 
the lead falfe dep, in which the hands and. 
knees might be neceflary for recovering the 
legs, there was no longer either branches or 
roots to lay hold of. Befides this inconvenience, 
the horfes driking the ice hard in order to keep 
footing upon it, plunged their feet into it in fuch 
a manner, that they could not draw them out, 
and continued there as if catched in a gin. It 
was therefore proper to have recourfe to fome 
other expedient. 

Hahnibal chofe to make his army incamp, 
and red itfelf for fome time upon the fummit of 
this hill, which was broad enough, after the 
ground was cleared, and all the fnow, both 
new and old, that covered it, removed, which 
cod infinite pains. A way was afterwards cut 
by his order through the folid rock, and that 
work carried on with amazing ardour and 
condancy. lo open and enlarge this way, 
all the trees round about were cut down, and 
as fad as that was done, the wood was did 

pofed 
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pofed round the rock, after which it was fee on 
fire. Happily the wind was very high, which 
ifoon kindled a vjft flame, fo that the rock it- 


A. R- 534. 

Ant.C. aiS. 


felf became as red as the fire around it. Hanni¬ 


bal then, if we may believe Livy, (for Poly¬ 
bius does not fay a word of this circumfiance) 
caufed * vinegar to be poured upon it, which 
infinuating itfelf into the clefts of the rock, 
fplit by the force of the fire, calcined and 
foftened it. In this mannertaking a compafs foas 
to abridge the declivity, a way was cut along the 
rock that afforded an eafy paffage for the troops, 
baggage, and even elephants. Four days were 
employed in this work. The carriage-bealts 
died of hunger ; for there was nothing to fub- 
fift them on mountains entirely covered with 
fnow. They at length arrived at cultivated, 
fertile places, which fupplied the horfes abun¬ 
dantly with forage, and the men with all kinds 

of nourifhment. 


In this manner Hannibal arrived in Italy, af¬ 
ter having employed fifteen days in paffing the 
Alps, and five months in this whole march from 
Carthagena, till the army quitted thefe moun¬ 
tains. It was then much inferior in number to 


what it was when he fet out from Spain, where 

we have feen that it amounted to near fixty 
thoufand men. It had already fuftained great 


* Many rejeft this faB as 
fuppofed and impoffble. Pliny 
however obfervesupon the force 
of vinegar in breaking flones 
and rocks. Saxa rumpit in- 
fufum, quae non ruperit ig¬ 
nis antecedens, /. xxiii. c. 1 . 
Tor which reafon he calls vi¬ 
negar ; Succus rerura domi- 
tor, /. xxxiii. c. 2 . Dio 

Vol. IV. 


fpeaking of the fiege of Thu - 
thera, fays y that its walls 
were made to fall down by 
the force of vinegar , 1 . xxxvi. 
p. 8. The difficulty of finding 
a fufficient quantity of vinegar 
on thefe mountains for J'uch an 
operation , is probably what 
makes it doubtful . 

Ioffes 


U 
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Polyb. iii. 
201 . 
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lofies upon the march, either in the battles it 
had been obliged to fight, or in pafiing rivers. 

On its quitting the banks of the Rhone it was 
ftill thirty thoufand foot, and eight thoufand 
horfe. The pafiing of the Alps diminiflied it 
almoft one half Hannibal had only twenty 
thoufand foot left, (of which twelve thoufand 
were Africans, and eight thoufand Spaniards) 

and fix thoufand horfe. Himfelf had caufed 
this to be engraven upon a column near the La- 
cinian promontory. 

Thofe who are ever fo little accuftomed to 
read hiftory with refleftion, cannot but admire 
fo great, fo noble, and fo bold a defign, as this 
of Hannibal, who undertakes to crofs four hun¬ 
dred leagues of country, to pafs the Pyreneans* 
the Rhone, and the Alps, in order to attack 
the Romans in the very centre of their empire* 
without being ftopt by the innumerable difficul¬ 
ties, with which fuch a defign muft inevitably 
be attended. But when we confider all the dan¬ 
gers to which he expofed himfelf and his army, 
efpecially in pafiing the Alps, where he loft more 
than half of it, one might be tempted to tax 
his condudt with imprudence and even temerity ; 
efpecially if we fuppofe, that he engaged in fo 
hazardous an enterprize as this, without having 
forefeen all its confequences, and without being 
informed of the difpofition of the nations, and 
the nature of the places, through which he was 
to pafs. He would no doubt be inexcufable, 
had he afted in this manner: but in this refpeft 
he has a good apofogift, in the perfon of Poly¬ 
bius. Hannibal, fays that Hiftorian, conduced 
this great affair with abundance of prudence. 
He had informed himfelf exa6Hy in the nature 
and fituation of the places, to which 
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pofed to go. He knew, that the nations, thro*^ 
which he was topafs, waited only an occafion to 
revolt againft the Romans. And laftly, by way 
of precaution againft: the difficulty of the ways, 
he took the people of the country for his guides, 
who offered themfelves the more willingly for 
that fervice, and might be confided in with the 
greater fecurity, as they had the fame hopes and 
interefts. Befides which, the ways over the Alps 
were not fo impracticable, as they might be 
imagined. Before Hannibal approached them, 
the Gauls bordering upon the Rhone had palled 
. thofe mountains more than once ; as they had 
very recently to join the Gauls in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Po againft the Romans. And far¬ 
ther, the Alps themfelves are inhabited by a 
very numerous people, where an army, in con- 
fequence, may find provifions and forage. I 
can fpeak with certainty of all thefe things, fays 
Polybius at the end of this refle&ion, becaufe I 
have informed myfelf concerning them by the 
teftimony of cotemporaries; and as to what re¬ 
gards places, I know them of myfelf, having 
vifited the Alps, and confidered them attentive¬ 
ly, in order to have an exaft knowledge of 
them. 
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SECT. III. 

Hannibal takes Taurimm (Turin.) Battle of tfa 
cavalry near the Ticinus , in which P. Scipio is 
defeated. The Gauls come in crowds to join 
Hannibal Scipio retires , paffes the Trebia , 
and intrenches himfelf near that river. Adlions 

that pafs in Sicily. Naval battle , in which the 
Carthaginians are defeated. Sempronius is re¬ 
called from Sicily into Italy , to aid his collegue. 
Notwithjlanding the remonftrances of P. Scipio , 
he fights a battle near Trebia , and is defeated. . 
Succefsful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in Spain . 
Hannibal attempts to pafs the Appenines. Se¬ 
cond battle between Sempronius and Hannibal 
Toe Cctsful Servilius fets out for Rimini. The 
feeift of the Saturnalia revived. Hannibal dif- 
mififes the pri[oners taken from the allies of Rome 
without ranfom. His ftratagem to prevent at¬ 
tempts upon his life. He pajfes the marfh of 
Clufium , where be lefes an eye. He advances 
towards the enemy , and ravages the whole 
country to draw the Conful to a battle . Flami - 
r.ius , contrary to the advice of the council of 
war , and bad omens , engages. Famous battle 
of the lake of Thrafymenus. Contraft between 
Flaminius and Hannibal Bad choice of the 
People the cccafion of the defeat. General af- 
fliUion which it caufes at Rome. 
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Taking cf 

< Iavrinum> 

Polyb. ii. 

212 . 

Liv.xxl 

39* 


H A N NIB A Us firft are, on quitting 

the Alps, was to give his troops fome 

they were in extreme need. 
When he faw them in a good condition, the 
people of the territory of Turin ( Taurini) 
having refufed to make an alliance with him, he 

incamped 


reft, of 


Alps, 

which 
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incamped before their principal city, which he 
took in three days, and put all who had oppofed ’ * ai ' 
him to the fword. This expedition occafioned 
fo great a confternation amongft the Barbarians, 
that they all came of themfelves to fubmit to 
the viftor. The reft of the Gauls would have 
done the fame, as they were highly difpofed 
by inclination, and as they had caufed Han¬ 
nibal to be allured, if the fear of the Roman 
army, which approached, had not reftrained 
them. Hannibal judged then, that he had no 
time to lofe, that it was neceffary to advance 
into the country, and to venture fome exploit, 
that might eftablilh a confidence in him amongft 
the people, who were delirous to declare for 
him. 


IV. XXI. 


The Romans, in the beginning of the cam- Battle of 
paign, had expefted nothing lefs than to be ob- tbecaval- 

liged to fuftain the war in Italy. The extra- ^>* 7 ^ 
ordinary rapidity of their enemy, the fuccefs of gained by 
fo hazardous an enterprize as that of marching Hannibal 
through fo many countries, and of paffing the ?o] ^‘ m * 
Alps with an army, the diligence and vivacity l 
of his motions immediately after his arrival; 39-^47. 
all this aftoniftied Rome, and occafioned great ^PP- 3 ! & 
alarm there. Sempronius, one of the Confuls, 
received orders to quit Sicily, and come to the 
aid of his country, P. Scipio, the other Con- 
ful, had no fooner landed at Pifa, and re¬ 
ceived from the Praetors Manlius and Atilius 
the troops under their command, than he ad¬ 
vanced by long marches towards the enemy, 
paffed the Po, and incamped near the * Ti- 
cinus. 


\ 


* A little river in Lombardy* 

u 3 


Here 
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^ 534* Here the two armies were in view of each 

Aac.c.aiS. ot j ier ^ *rhe Generals knew little of, but 

% 

had already conceived an efteem, and even ad¬ 
miration, for each other. On the one fide the 
name of Hannibal had been very famous from 
before the taking of Saguntum ; and on the 
other, the Carthaginian judged the merit of 
Scipio, from the choice which had been made 
of his perfon to command the Romans againft 
him. What ftiil mutually increafed this high 
opinion, was, that Scipio had renounced the 
command of the army in Spain, and quitted 
Gaul to oppofe Hannibal in Italy ; and that 
Hannibal had been fo bold as to form the de- 
fign of palling the Alps, and fo fortunate as to 
put it in execution. 

The Generals on both fides thought it proper 
to harangue their foldiers, before they came to 
blows. 

“ Scipio, after having reprefented to his 
“ troops the glory of their country, and the 
“ great adions of their forefathers, told them, 
“ that vidory was in their own hands, as they 
had to deal with Carthaginians, fo often de- 
“ feared, reduced to be their tributaries and al- 
“ moll their flaves long ago. That Hannibal, 
“ in palling the Alps, had loft the bell part of 
u his army: that the reft were exhaufted by 
u hunger, cold, fatigues and mifery : that it 
“ would fuffice only to Ihew themfelves, in or- 
“ der to put troops to flight, that refembled 
“ ghofts more than men.” All that I fear , 
continued he, is that Hannibal will fern to have 
been conquered by the Alps , before you come to blows 
with him . But it is but juft that the gods , who 
have been fir ft in fulled, jhould alfo begin the war 
firft wish a people and a leader guilty of perjury 
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and the violation of treaties. They have only left £ 

to us, us who have been injured but in the fecond 
place , the glory of giving them the lafl blow. Let 
us try, added he, whether , after twenty years, 
the earth, on a fudden has brought forth a new 
race of Carthaginians, or whether they are the 
fame we defeated at the iflands JEgates, and in fo 
many other places. We might have made our vic¬ 
torious fleet fail for Africa, and, without much 
pains, have deftroyed Carthage their capital. We 
graqted them peace , and took them under cur pro¬ 
tection, when they were highly diftreffed. by the re¬ 
volt of all Africa. For thefe great fqrvices they 
are com to attack our.country under the leading of 
a young madman, who has fworn our definition. 
For now it is not Sicily and Sardinia, but Italy, 
that is in queftion. It is here that we are to make 
our utmoft efforts, as if W fought under the walls 
of Rome themfelves. Let each of you imagine, 
that be ?s not only defending his own perfon, but his 
wife and children. And let not your families only 
engrofs your thoughts \ remember that the Roman 
Senate and People have their eyes fixed upon your 
arms 5 and that the fortune of Rome and her 
whole empire, depends folely upon your vigorous be¬ 
haviour and valour . 

Hannibal, in order to be the better underflood 
by foldjers of a grofs apprehenfion, fpoke to 
their'eyes., before he addrefled himfelf to their 
ears, and did not think of perfuading them by 
reafons, tijl after he had prepared them by ob¬ 
jects. He gave arms to many of the moun¬ 
taineers he had taken, made them fight two and 
two in the fight of his army j promifing li¬ 
berty and a compleat fuit of armour, with a 
war-horfe to fuch of them as came off vifto- 

“ The joy, with which thofe Barbarians 

U 4 “ ran 


295 


nous. 
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• g 4: ran to fight on fucb motives, gave Hannibal 
' 44 occafion, from what had juft paffed before 
44 their eyes, to give his troops a more lively 
44 image of their prefent fituation, which leaving 
44 them no means of going back, laid them 
44 under the abfolute neceftiry of conquering or 
44 dying, in order to avoid the infinite miferies 
44 prepared for thofe, who fhould be abjedt 
41 enough to give way before the Romans. He 
44 let before their eyes the greatnefs of rewards, 
44 the conqueft of all Italy, the plunder of 
44 Rome, that rich and opulent city, iliuftrious 
44 victory, immortal glory. He depreciated 
44 the Roman power, of which the vain glare 
44 ought not to dazzle warriors like them, come 
44 from the pillars of Hercules into the very 
44 heart of Italy, through the mod fierce and 
44 favage nations. As to what regarded him 
44 perfonally, he would not defcend to com- 
44 pare himfelf with a General of fix months 
44 {landing *, (fo he defined Scipio) him, who 
44 was almoft born, at lead nurtured and brought 
44 up in the tent of his father Amilcar; him, 
44 who was the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, 
44 of the inhabitants of the Alps, and what 
44 is ft ill much more, of the Alps themfelves. 
44 He excited their indignation againft the in- 
’ 44 folence of the Romans, who had prefumed 

44 to demand, that himfelf and the foldiers 

• « 

44 who had taken Saguntum, (hould be deli- 
44 vered up to them ; and he animated their 
44 jealoufy againft the infupportable pride of 
44 thofe imperious mafters, who believed that 
t4 every thing was to obey them, and that they 
44 had a right to impofe laws upon the whole 

“ earth.” 

' » 


After 
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After thefe difcourfes both Tides prepared for ^ 
a battle. Scipio having laid a bridge over the 
Ticinus, paffed that river with his troops. Two 
bad omens had fpread trouble and alarm 
throughout his army. To avert their effefts, he 
made the ufual facrifices. The Carthaginians 
were full of ardor. Hannibal made them new 
promifes, and crufhing the head of a lamb he 
was facrificing to pieces, he prayed Jupiter to 
crufh his own in the fame manner, if he did not 
give his foldiers the rewards he had juft pro- 
mifed them. 

There is reafon to fay, that in war every 
thing depends upon the beginnings, and that it 
is a good omen for a General to open the cam¬ 
paign with a victory. Hannibal had great 
occafion to begin well, in order to obviate the o- 
pinion people might conceive of his having un¬ 
dertaken things above his ability. He relied 
much upon the valour of his cavalry, and the 
vigour of his horfes, which were all Spanifh. 

The two Generals fee out with all their horfe, 
and with the fame defign of taking a view of 
each other, and met in a great plain on this 
fide the Ticinus. Scipio drew up his troops 
in one line, with the Roman cavalry on the 
wings, and the Gallick allies in the centre, 
which were ftrengthened by light-armed troops. 
Hannibal regulated himfelf by this difpofition. 
The Numidian horfe were excellent. His ca¬ 
valry bridled and equipped, were equal in front 
to that of the Romans. As to the * Numidian 
horfe, he threw them into the wings, and march¬ 
ed in that order againft the enemy, 

f The Numidian horfe vfed neither bridle nor fuddle. 


*97 
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The Generals and the cavalry defiring only 
to engage, the charge began. At firft, Scipiote 
light*armed foldiers had no fooner difcharged 
their firft darts, than terrified by the Carthagi¬ 
nian cavalry, which came on upon them, and 
fearing to be trod under foot by the horfes, 
they gave way, afnd fled through the intervals 
between the fquadrons. The battle was fuf- 
tamed a great while with equal vigour. Many 
foldiers difmounted on both Tides, fo that the 
action became of foot as well as of horfe. Du¬ 
ring this time the Numidians, that extended 
beyond the Roman cavalry in front, wheeled a- 
bout upon the wings, and whilft part of them 
charged in flank, the reft cut to pieces what re¬ 
mained of the light*armed troops, that had re¬ 
tired behind the wings, and afterwards attacked 
the horfe in the rear. The Romans being fur- 
rounded on both fides, the diforder became 
general. Sdpio was wounded in this battle, 
and rendered incapable of a&ion. He was 
brought off from the enemy by the valour 
of his fon, who was then but feventeen years of 
age, and was making his firft campaign. That 
young Hero diftinguilhed himfelf glorioufly 
here by an aftion of valour, and at the fame 
time of filial piety, in faving his father’s life. 
This was the great Scipio, who afterwards ac¬ 
quired the name of Afrteams, by terminating 
this war fucceftftilly. 

The Conful dangeroufly wounded, retired in 
good order, and was carried into his camp by 
a large body of the horfe, who covered him 
with their arms and bodies : the reft'of die 
troops followed him thither. He quitted it foon 
after, having ordered his foldiers to pack up 
their baggage fecretly, decamped from the Ti- 

cinus, 
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cinus, moved on expeditioufly to the banks of R. 534. 
the Po, and made his troops pafs that river uC,zlZw 
with abundance of tranquility. They arrived at 
Placentia, before Hannibal knew that they were 
decamped from near the Ticinus. He imme¬ 
diately fet out to purfue them, but found the 
bridge broke down. He took only fix hundred 
men prifoners, who were frill on this fide of the 
river, and had not made hafte enough to pafs 
over to the other. Thefe had been left to guard 
the fort built at the head of the bridge. 

Such was the firft battle between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, which properly fpeaking was 
only a rencounter of the cavalry, and not a bat¬ 
tle in form. The fuperiority of the Carthagi¬ 
nian cavalry was manifeft in it; and from 
thenceforth the principal force of their army was 
judged to confift in it 5 for which reafon the 
Romans ought to have avoided large and opert 
plains, fuch as are thofe between the Alps and 

the Po. 


Immediately after the battle of TicinUs, all n§ Gauls 
the neighbouring Gauls, in emulation of each come in 
other, came in and furrendered themfelves to 
Hannibal, as they had concerted at firft, fup -\ibai. 
plied him with munitions, and entered them- Polyb. iii. 
felves to ferve in his troops. And this, as Po- , 
lybius has already obferved, was the principal ^ 
reafon that induced that wife and able General, T 
notwithftanding the fmall number and fatigue of 
his troops, to hazard an aftion, which was be¬ 
come his abfolute neceffity, as it was not in his 
power to return back, had it been ever fo much 
in his will: becaufe only a victory could make 
the Gauls declare in his favour, whofe aid was 


the foie refource he had in the prefent con¬ 
juncture. 


Han- 
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Hannibal having paffed the Po upon a bridge 
of boats, incamped near the enemy. The fol¬ 
lowing night, about two thouiand foot and two 
hundred horfe of the Gauls, who ferved amongft 
the Romans as auxiliary troops, after having 
killed the guards of the gates of the camp, 
went over to that of Hannibal. That General 
received them with many profeffions of amity, 
and having promifed them great rewards, he 
fent them to their refpeftive homes, recom¬ 
mending it to them to engage their countrymen 
in his interefts. 

Scipio confidered this defertion of the Gauls 
as the fignal of a general revolt, and did not 
doubt, that they would fly to arms like madmen, 
after having proceeded to fuch an excefs of per¬ 
fidy. For this reafon, notwithftanding the pain 
which his wound gave him, he fet out fecretly 
towards the end of the following night, and 
having advanced toward the Trebia, a little ri¬ 
ver near Placentia, he incamped upon the eminen¬ 
ces, where it was not eafy for the horfe to ap¬ 
proach. His retreat was not fo fecret as from 
the Ticinus. Hannibal having fent after him 
firft the Numidians, and afterwards all his ca¬ 
valry, would have infallibly cut oft his rear¬ 
guard, if the Numidians, through their avidity 
of plunder, had not thrown themfelves into the 
camp, which the Romans had juft abandoned. 
Whilft they were fearching every where with¬ 
out finding any thing to make them amends for 
the rime they loft, the enemy efcaped out of 
their hands. And accordingly they immedi¬ 
ately perceived the Romans employed in in¬ 
trenching themfelves on the other fide of the 
river, which they had rime enough to pafs 3 
and.all their advantage was confined to killing 

a fmall 
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a fmall number of ftragglers, whom they found A - R - 534* 
ftill on the fame fide with them. Ant * C ' 2i • 

Scipio not being able to fupport the pain, 
which the agitation of the march gave him, 
and believing it neceffary to wait for his col- 
legue, whom he knew had been recalled from 
Sicily, chofe the ground by the fide of the ri¬ 
ver where he thought he might continue with 
mod fafety, and intrenched himfelf. Hannibal 
was incamped not far from thence. But, if his 
vi&ory over the Roman cavalry, gave him joy, 
the fcarcity of provifions, which augmented 
every day in an army obliged to march through 
an enemy’s country, without any preparation for 
it on its route, gave him no lefs difquiet. This 
reduced him to fend a party to * Claftidium, 
where the Romans had laid up a great quantity 
of corn. The perfon whom he had charged 
with' this expedition, tried at firft to make him¬ 
felf matter of that place by force. But Dafius 
of Brundufium, who commanded in it, having 
offered to deliver it up for money, he accepted 
that traitor’s propolal; in confequence of 
which it coft Hannibal only four hundred pieces 
of gold for what fubfifted his troops during 
the whole time, that he continued in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trebia. He treated the garrifon, 
which had been put into his hands with the 
place, favourably, in order to acquire the re¬ 
putation of a General of great clemency in the 

beginning. _ ASimin 

Whiltt Hannibal was carrying on the war Sicily. Ka- 
in Italy by land, the Carthaginians afted by fea l battle, 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily, and the other 
iflands near Italy. Of twenty galleys of five thaginiam 

are defeat¬ 
ed. 



Liv. xxi. 

49 > > 2, 


* A fmall city between the Po and the Alps . 
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benches of oars, which the Carthaginians had 
’ put to fea to ravage the coafts of Italy, nine got 
to the ifland of Lipara, and eight to the VuU 

came. The three others were carried into the 


ftrait by a contrary wind. King Hiero, who 
was by accident then at Meflana, where he ex¬ 
pected the Conful, having perceived them, fent 
out twelve galleys, which took them without 
difficulty, and brought them into the port of 


that city. 


taken 


informed him, that befides the fleet of twenty 
galleys of which they were part, there were 
thirty-five Ihips more of the fame kind, which 
were coming to Sicily, in order to follicite the 
antient allies of the Carthaginians. That they 
believed this fecond fleet was principally defigned 
to take the city of Lilybseum : but that it had 
been driven to the iflands iEgates by the fame 
ftorm as had difperfed them. 

The King wrote immediately to M. iEmi- 


Praetor 


him 


The Praetor immediately fent Lieutenants and 
Tribunes to Lilybaeum, and the neighbouring 
cities, with orders to keep the foldiers in readi- 
nefs, and efpecially to take care of Lilybasum, 
in which the provifions and machines neceflary 
for war were laid up. At the fame time he 
publifhed a decree, by which the mariners and 
foldiers, who were to ferve by fea, were requi¬ 
red to prepare provifions for ten days, to carry 
them on board their Ihips, and to embark the 
moment the fignal fhould be given for that pur- 
pofe. He alio recommended it to thofe, who 
guarded the coafts, to redouble their vigilance, 
and to give notice of the arrival of the enemy’s 
fleet as foon as they perceived it at fea. In con- 


fequence, 
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fequence, though the Carthaginians had regu- ^ 
iated their courfe fo as to arrive at Lilybseum 
in the night, they were however defcried at a 
confiderable diftance, becaufe the moon fhone 
bright, and they came with their fails flying. 
The fentinels gave their fignal that inftant; the 
city took arms, and the (hips were manned im¬ 
mediately. The foldiers were divided, fothat 
fome fought on board the galleys, whilft the 
reft defended the walls and gates of the city. 

The Carthaginians, on their fide, feeing that 
the enemy were upon their guard, would not 
enter the port before day. They paired the 
reft of the night in furling their fails, and pre¬ 
paring their (hips for battle. As foon as day 
appeared they flood out to fea, in order to have 
room enough to aft themfelves, and to give the 
enemy liberty to come out of the port. The 
Romans did not refufe battle, encouraged by 
the advantage they remembered they had gained 
over the Carthaginians almoft in the fame place, 
and relying upon the'number and valour of 
their foldiers. 

When the two fleets were out at fea, the Ro¬ 
mans, full of ardor and confidence, prepared 
to meafure their force with that of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. The latter, on the. contrary, endea- 
voured to avoid fighting man to man, fubftitu- 
ting ftratagem to force, becaufe their hope was 
founded folely on the lightnefs and agility of 
their veffels, and not on their own courage. 
And indeed they had abundance more people to 
work them than to fight *, and on boarding 
them there appeared far more mariners than 
foldiers. This difference of troops having lef- 
fened their boldnefs, and augmented that of the 
Romans, they immedittely fled, leaving feven 

of 
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of their (hips at the mercy of the enemy, with 
feventeen hundred men, as well mariners as fol- 
diers, amongft whom were three Carthaginians 
of the principal nobility. The Roman fleet re¬ 
tired without having fuffcred any thing, except 
one galley, which had received damage 3 but 
however regained the port with the reft. 

The news of this battle had not yet been car¬ 
ried to Meflana, when the Conful Sempronius 
arrived there. In entering the port he found 
King Hiero, who was come to meet him with a 
fleet well equipped. That Prince having quit¬ 
ted his own ftiip to go on board that of the 
Conful, exprefled his joy for his happy arrival 
with his fleet and army, wilhed him all poffible 
fuccefs in Sicily, and afterwards acquainted him 
with the condition of the ifland, and the enter- 
prize of the Carthaginians. He concluded with 
alluring him, that he would ferve the Romans 

in his advanced age with the fame zeal and cou¬ 
rage, as he had given them proofs of in his 
youth. He told him, that he would fupply 
him gratis with provifions and cloaths for the 
legions, and the foldiers and mariners that ferved 
on board the fleet: That the enemy intended to 
attack Lilybseum, and the other maritime ci¬ 
ties ; and that there was reafon to fear that 
the love of novelty would induce a great num¬ 
ber of Sicilians to fecond them. The Conful, 
upon this advice, believing he had no time to 

lofe, let out for Lilybsum, accompanied by 
Hiero and his fleet. They had not been long 
at fea, when they were informed of the battle, 
which had been fought near that city, and the 
defeat of the Carthaginians. 


When 
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When they arrived at Lilybteum, Hiero took **534 - 
leave of the Conful, and retired with his fleet. nt ’ ’ 21 * 
Sempronius having recommended the cafe of 
the coaft to the Praetor, whom he left at Li* 
lybaeum, fet fail for Malta, where the Cartha¬ 
ginians had a garrifon. As foon as he appear¬ 
ed, Amilcar the fon of Gifgo, who command¬ 
ed in the ifland with about two thoufand men 
under him, were delivered up to him. Some 
days after he returned to Lilybseum, and him- 
felf and the Prsetor fold all the prifoners they 
had taken, except the perfons of diftinftion* 

The Conful, feeing that Sicily had nothing far¬ 
ther to fear on that fide, went to the * iflands 


Vulcanise, where it was reported, that the Car¬ 
thaginian fleet lay in the road. But he did not 
find any of the enemy : they were fet out from 
thence in order to plunder the coafts of Italy. 

The Conful, at his return to Sicily, received 
advice of the defcent and ravages of the ene¬ 
my’s fleet, and at the fame time letters from the 
Senate, which informed him of Hannibal’s ar¬ 
rival, and ordered him to return direftly to the 
aid of his collegue. Divided by fo many dif¬ 
ferent cares, his firft was to embark his army, 


Sempronius 

is recalled 
frotn Sicily 
into Italy 
to aid bis 
collegue . 
Polyb. iii. 
220. 

Liv. xxi. 


which he ordered to repair to Ariminum by the 52- 
Upper, or Adriatic fea. He fent Sextus Pom- 
ponius his Lieutenant with twenty-feven galleys 
to cover Calabria, and all the maritime coaft of 


Italy. He left the Praetor M. .ffimilius a corn- 
pleat fleet of fifty galleys. As for himfelf, af¬ 
ter having put Sicily into a condition of de¬ 
fence, he coafted Italy with ten (hips, and land¬ 
ed at Ariminum, where he found his army, and 
marched with it to join his collegue near 
Trebia. 


* North of Sicily, 

Vo IV. 


X 


In 
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‘all the troops of the Commonwealth j and 
it was expe&ed, that the two armies would 
foon come to a battle. Hannibal had approach¬ 
ed the camp of the Romans, from which he was 
feparated only by the little river. The proxi¬ 
mity of the armies occafioned frequent fkir- 
milhes, in one of which Sempronius, at the 
head of a body of cavalry,, gained an inconfi- 
derable advantage over a party of the Cartha¬ 
ginians *, but one that much augmented the good 
opinion that General had already conceived ot 
his own merit. 


confequence the Confuls were joined with 


Sempronius 
notzuitb- 
fi ending 
his col¬ 
leges re- 
vmftran- 
ces gives 

buttle near 
Trebia, 
and is de¬ 
feated. 
Polyb. iii. 
221—227 
Liv, xxi. 

52—57- 

App. 317. 


This flight fuccefs feemed a compleat victory 
to him. He boafted with much felf-compla¬ 
cency of having beat the enemy in the firft en¬ 
counter, in a kind of fight wherein his collegue 
had been defeated, and of having thereby re¬ 
vived the languid courage of the Romans. De¬ 
termined to come to a decifive adtion as foon as 
poflible, he thought it neceffary, for the fake of 

whom he found of 
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“ That Conful 


decency, to confult Scipio 
entirely different opinion, 
reprefented, that if time was given the new 
levies to exercife themfelves during the win¬ 
ter, they would be much more capable of 
fervice the next campaign j that the natural 
levity and inconflancy of the Gauls would by 
degrees divide them from Hannibal; that 
himfelf was not entirely well of his wound, 
and that when he fhould be in a condition to 


j—. t * * 4 

“ act, his prefence might be of fome ufe in a 
cc general affair: and he concluded with earneft- 
46 ly defiring him to go no farther.” 

How folid foever thefe reafons were, Sem¬ 
pronius could not relifh them, or at leaft he had 
no regard to them. He faw fixteen thoufand 

Romans, 
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Romans, and twenty thoufand allies under his 53* 
command, without including the cavalry : a ’ # 
compleat army confided then of that number of 
troops, when the two Confuls were in the field 
together. The enemy’s army, though aug¬ 
mented by the Gauls, was not fo numerous. 

The conjunfture feemed to him entirely favou¬ 
rable. He faid openly, 44 that both officers 

44 and foldiers defired a battle, except his col- 

46 legue, whofe courage being more weakened 
4C by his wound than his body, could not bear 
44 to hear of coming to blows.. B.ut was it 
44 juft, that every body fhould grow languid 
44 with him? What more did heexpedt? Had 
44 he any hopes, that a third ConfuL and a 
, 44 new army were to come to his aid ? What a 
44 grief, faid he, would it be to our anceftors, 

4C if they faw two Confuls at the head of two 
“ great armies, tremble before the fame Car- 
4C thaginians, whom they in times paft attacked 
44 within the very walls of Carthage” ? 

He talked in the fame manner both amongft 
the foldiers, and even in the tent of Scipio. A 
perfonal view made him think and fpeak in this 
manner. The time for the eledtion of new 
Confuls which approached, made him fear, that 
a fuccefTor would be fent him, before he could 
come to blows with Hannibal; and he thought 
it neceffary to take the advantage of his col- 
legue’s illnefs, to fecure all the glory of the 
vidtory to himfelf. As he did not confuk the 
proper time for the fervice, fays Polybius, but 
for himfelf, he could not fail of taking bad 
meafures. Accordingly he ordered the troops 
to hold themfelves in. readinels for a. battle. 

Xz 


This.- 
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An^c 5 2i8 This was ^ Hannibal defired ; who held k 

* for a maxim, that a General who has advanced 
into an enemy’s or a foreign country, and has 
formed an extraordinary enterprize, has no other 
refource, than continually to keep up the hopes 
of his allies by fome new exploit. Knowing 
that he had to do only with new raifed troops 
of no experience, he was defirous to take the 
advantage of the ardor of the Gauls, who de¬ 
manded to fight, and of Scipio’s abfence whom 
his wound would not permit to be prefent in 
the battle. And ladly, he faw that the pod he 
occupied was the mod advantagious that could 
be chofen for his numerous cavalry and ele¬ 
phants, in which the principal force of his army 
confided, to aft in. Animated by all thefe mo¬ 
tives, his only thought was to lay an ambuf- 
cade, from which the rafhnefs of Sempronius 
promifed him good fuccefs. 

Between the two armies there was a fpot, 
which Hannibal judged proper for this defign. 
It was an open plain wherein there was a rivu¬ 
let. Its banks of diffident height, were befides 
covered with buihes and brambles, and near it 


were hollows of depth enough to hide even ca¬ 
valry. He knew that an ambufcade was often 
more fure in a flat and level country, but bulhy 
as this was, than in woods, becaufe lefs fufpeft- 
ed. He ordered Mago his brother to pod him- 
felf here with with two thoufand horfe and foot. 


He made his Numidian cavalry pafs the Tre- 
bia, with orders to advance at day-break to the 
very gates of the enemy’s camp, in order to 
draw them on to a battle *, and to repafs the ri¬ 
ver in retiring, to induce the Romans alfo to 
pafs K ; and to enter the plain. What he fore- 
few did not fail to happen. The hot-headed 

Sempronius 
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Sempronius firft fcnt all his cavalry againft the 
Numidians, then fix thoufand light-armed troops, 
who were foon followed by all the reft of the 
army. The Numidians gave way with defign. 

The Romans purfued them with ardor. 

That day there was a very cold fog, and a- 
bundance of fnow fell. As the Conful had made 
the men and horfes quit the camp with precipi¬ 
tation, and without either having taken any 
nourifhment. or given them any other prefer- 
vative agatinft the inconvenience of the place 
and feafon, they were benummed with cold, 
which became ftill more intenfe in proportion as 
they approached the river. But when in pur- 
fuing the Numidians, who had fled exprefsly 
to draw them on, the foot had entered the water 
up to their hreafts, which the rain had fwelled 
extremely the night before, their limbs were 
chilled and penetrated with cold to fuch a de¬ 
gree, that they could fcarce fupport their arms; 
befides what they fuflfered by hunger, not hav¬ 
ing ate the whole day, Which was now much 
advanced. 

This was not the cafe with Hannibal’s fol~ 
diers. By his order they had kindled fires be¬ 
fore their tents, and rubbed all their limbs with 
oil, which was diftributed by companies, in 
order to render them the more fupple: they had 
alfo refrefhed themfelves entirely at their eafe. 

We fee here the advantage of having a General 
of attention and forefight, whofe vigilance no¬ 
thing efcapes. 

As foon as the Romans had quitted the river, 
Hanuibal, who waited that moment, made his 
troops advance. The Conful, feeing that the 
enemy, in facing about, treated his horfe 
rpughly, had caufed a retreat to be founded and 

X ^ recalled 
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vt. called them. Both fides then prepared for 
battle. The two Generals drew up their armies 
in the following manner. 

Hannibal pofted the (lingers and light- 
armed troops in the front line, who amounted 
to about eight thoufand men. Behind them he 
drew up his infantry in one line, to the number 
of twenty thoufand men, Gauls, Spaniards, and 
Africans. He divided his cavalry on the two 
wings, which, including the Gauls, amounted 
to above ten thoufand men and ftrengthened 
thofe two wings with his elephants, part of 
which he placed before the right, and part be¬ 
fore the left. 

Sempronius drew up his foot, confiding of 
fix and thirty thoufand men, in three lines, ac¬ 
cording to the cuftom of the Romans. His ca¬ 
valry, which confided of four thoufand men, 
was divided on the two wings. The light¬ 
armed troops were poded along the whole front. 
According to thisdifpofidon, the Roman army 
mud have been much exceeded in front by that 
of the Carthaginians. 

When they advanced, the light-armed troops 
on both fides began the a&ion, which at fird was 
no left favourable to the Carthaginians than dif- 
advantagious to the Romans. On the fide of 
the latter were foldiers who had differed hunger 
and cold from early in the morning, mod of 
whofe darts had been difcharged in attacking 
the Numidians; and thofe that remained were 
fo heavy with having been foaked m the water, 
that they could be of no ufe. The horfe and 
the whole army were in no better condition to 
aft. There was nothing of this kind on the 
fide of the Carthaginians, Frelh, vigorous. 
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and full of ardor, nothing prevented them from c 5 ^- 
doing their duty. 

Accordingly, as foon as the light-armed troops 
were retired into the intervals of the lines, ind 
the heavy-armed infantry were engaged, the 
Carthaginian horfe, which far exceeded the 
Roman cavalry in number and vigour, fell up¬ 
on the latter with fuch force and impetuofity, 
that they broke and put it to flight in a moment. 

The flank of the Roman foot being then unco¬ 
vered, the light-armed troops of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and the Numidian horfe, returned to the 
charge, fell upon the flanks of the Romans, 
put them into diforder, and madfe them inca¬ 
pable of defending themfelves againft thofe whd 
attacked them in front. The battle Was hotteft 

m 


on both fides in the center of the heavy-armed 
infantry. The Romans defended themfelves 
there with a courage, or rather a fury, that no¬ 
thing could overcome. At this inftant the Nu- 
midians quitted their ambufcade, charged the le¬ 
gions, who fought in the centre, and put them 
into extreme confufion. The two wings, that 
is to {ay, the troops oh the right and left of the 
centre, attacked in front by the elephants, and 
in flank by the light-armed troops, were dri¬ 
ven headlong into the river. As to the centre, 
thofe who were in the rear, cotild not keep 
their ground againft the Numidians, who had 
charged them behind, and were entirely put to 
flight: the reft,- who were in the front and on 
the firft line, forced by an happy neceflity to 
fight in defpair, after having defeated the Gauls, 
and part of the Africans, opened themfelves a 


way through the Carthaginians. Then feeing 
thit thfey cbuld neither aid their wings, which 
had beeh entirely put to the rout; nof return to 

X 4 • their 
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their camp, which the Numidian cavalry, the 
river, and the rain oppofed, they drew up in 
clofe order, and took the rout of Placentia, to 


which they retreated without danger, to the 
number of at leaft ten thoufand men. 


Moft of the reft who ftaid behind perifhed 
upon the banks of the river, either crufhed to 
pieces by the elephants, or put to the fword by 
the horfe. Thofe who could efcape, as \vell 
foot as horfe, joined the grofi of the infantry of 
whom we have juft fpoke, and followed it to 
Placentia. The Carthaginians purfued the ene r 
my to the river, where the rigor of the weather 
ftopped them, and made them return to their 
inti enchments. The victory was compleat, and 
the lofs inconfiderable. Only a very fmall num¬ 
ber of Spaniards and Africans remained upon the 
place. The Gauls fuffered moft, and the whole 
army exceedingly by the rain and fnow. Abun r 
dance of men and horfes perilhed with cold, and 
only a fmall number of the elephants could be 
laved. 

The night following, the Romans who had 
ftaid behind to guard the camp, paffed the Tre r 
bia without being perceived by the enemy, in 
effcCt of a violent rain, which fell with a great 
noife. And perhaps exhaufted with the fatigue 
of the day, and having abundance of wounded, 
they only feigned not to perceive them, and 
gave them time to retire to Placentia. 

The lois of the battle was only to he im¬ 
puted to the ralbnels and blind preemption of 
the Conful, who, notwithftanding the wife re- 
monftrances of his collegue, hurried on to a 
battle in a conjuncture, when every thing was 
againft him. The bad fuccels was a juft punilh- 
ment of his vanity, but not the remedy of ic t 
To conceal his fhame and defeat, he fent cou¬ 


riers 


f 
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riers to Rome, who faid no more than that a A - R - f 3+- 
battle had been fought, in which the Roman Ant ' C ‘ 2 * 3 ’ 
army would have been victorious, if it had not 
been for the bad weather. At firft nobody fuf- 
pefted the truth of this news. But the whole 
particulars of the action arrived foon after: that 
the Carthaginians had defeated the Conful’s ar¬ 
my, and taken his camp; that part of the le¬ 
gions had retired and taken refuge in the neigh¬ 
bouring colonies •, that all the Gauls had made 
an alliance with Hannibal; and that the army 
had no munitions, but what came from the fea 
by the Po. 

This news occafioned fo much terror in the Conflema- 

city, that the people every moment expeCted to tim 
fee the victorious army arrive before their walls J^Un^s 
without having any means for defending them- 
felves. They faid, that after the defeat of Sci- Polyb. iii. 
pio at the Ticinus, they had recalled Sempra- *?7- 
nius from Sicily, and ordered him to go to the 
aid of his collegue. But after the defeat of two ' 
Confuls, and two Confulary armies, what other 
leaders, what other legions, could they oppofe 
to the victorious enemy ! 

Thefe fad reflections did not long engrofs prepara- 
the Romans. They confidered how to prevent tim fir 
the confequences of fo unfortunate an event . tbe next 
Great preparations were made for the following 
campaign : garrifons were put into the towns, 
and troops were fent into Sardinia and Sicily, as 
alfo to Tarentum, and all the important polls. 

Sixty galleys were fitted ou t of five benches of 
oars, and deputies difpatched to Hiero to de¬ 
mand aid. That King fent them five hundred 
Cretans, and a thoufand heavy-armed foot. To 
conclude, no meafure3 were omitted, that the 
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campaign 


<pnjun£ture made neceflkry. 


For, adds Poly¬ 
bius, 
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bius, fuch are the Romans in general and par¬ 
ticular ; the more reafon they have to fear, the 
more formidable they become. The firft thing 
they did, was to make the Cohful Sempronius 
return from the army to prefide in the affetnbly, 
for the eleftion of Confuls. Cn. Servilius and 
C. Flaminius were chofen. We fhall foon fee 
of what chara&er the latter was, after we have 
feen what paffed the fame year in Spain. 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio, to whom Publius his 
brother had left the command of the naval ar¬ 
my, having fet out from the mouths of the 
Rhone with all his fleet, arrived at * Emporise. 
He befieged all the cities upon that coaft as far 
as the Iberus that refufed to furrerider* and treat¬ 
ed thofe who fubmitted voluntarily with abuh-. 
dance of lenity. He took great care, that the 
latter fhould fufier no hurt, and put good gar- 
rifons into the new conquefts he had made. Then 
penetrating into the country at the head of his 
army, that had already been augmented by a 
great number of the Spanifo people, who be¬ 
came his allies in proportion as he advanced in¬ 
to the country, he fometimes received cities into 
his alliance, and fometimes took them by force, 
as they lay on his route. 

Hannibal had given the government of that 
province on this fide of the Iberus to Hannfr, 
and ordered him to keep it in the iriterefts of 
the Carthaginians. To put a flop to the pro- 
grefs of the Romans, before the whole 1 country 
fhould have declared for them, he incamped in 
their view, and offered them battle. Scipio ac¬ 
cepted it with joy, becaufe not being able to 
avoid having both Afdrubal and Hanno to deal 



* Xvs called Empnrias in Catalonia . ■ 
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with, he chofe rather to fight them feparately, 
than to have them both upon his hands at the 
fame time. The vidtory coft them little. He 
killed fix thoufand of the enemy, took the Ge¬ 
neral himfelf with fome of his principal officers, 
and two thoufand prifoners, with thole who had 
been left to guard the camp, of which he made 
himfelf mafter, as well as of * Sciffis a neigh¬ 
bouring city, which he took by ftorm. The 
plunder of it was very confiderable, becaufe 
thofe who had gone with Hannibal to Italy, 
had left their equipages in it. 

Before the news of this defeat had fpread, Af- 
drubal had palled the Iberus with eight thou¬ 
fand foot and a thoufand horfe, in order to meet 
Scipio, imagining that he was only juft arrived 
in Spain. But when he was apprized of Han- 
no’s lofs of the battle and his camp near Sciffis, 
he turned towards the fea. Not far from f Ta- 
raco he found the mariners and foldiers of Sci- 
pio’s fleet, negligently difperfed about the coun¬ 
try, in effeft of the fecurity, With which the 
good fuccefs of their land-army had infpired 

them ; and having detached his horfe againft 
them, a great number of them were put to the 
fword, and the reft driven to their fhips. He 
afterwards retired, and repairing the Iberus 
With his army, took up his winter-quarters in 
New Carthage, where he applied himfelf wholly 
in making new preparations, and in guarding 
the country On that fide of the river. 

Cn. Scipio, on returning to his fleet, pu- 
nifhed thofe Who had neglected their duty ; 
and having united both armies, that of the fea 

* There is no irate of this city in the antient geographers. 

f City of Catalonia . Hod. Tarragona. 
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^^ 534 - g with the land-forces, he took up his winter- 

* quarters at Taraco. There dividing the fpoils 
amongft the foldiers with a ftrift regard to 
juftice, he gained their affection, and made them 
ardently defire the continuance of a war, from 
which they derived fuch great advantages. And 
this was the ftate of affairs in Spain. 

Hannibal Hannibal, after the battle of Trebia, went 
marches upon f ome other expeditions, but of no great 

importance. The rigour of the feafon obliged 
Liv. xil him to give his troops fome reft after fo many 
58 . labours. As foon as the leaft fign of fpring ap¬ 
peared, he drew them out of their winter-quar¬ 
ters to make them march into Hetruria, with 
defign either to bring over the inhabitants of that 
country by gentle methods, or to fubjedt them 
by force, as he had the Gauls and Ligurians. 

For this purpofe it was neceffary for him to 
pafs the Apennine mountains, where he was fur- 
prized by fo dreadful a ftorm, that what he had 

fuffered in paffing the Alps, feemed lels terrible 
in the comparifon. A prodigious high wind, 
mingled with rain, drove directly into their 
faces with fuch violence, that they were reduced 
either to abandon their arms, or to be beat down 
if they attempted to oppofe the impetuofity of 
the hurricane. But, when the wind took away 
their breath, they turned their backs, and ftood 
ftil! for fome time in that condition. The thum- 
der and lightning with which its dreadful claps' 
were attended, deprived them at once of the 
ufe of their eyes and ears, fo that they were ftruck 
with terror, and remained in a manner im¬ 
moveable. The rain at length ceafed : but, as 
is the ufual confequence, the wind rifing ftill 
higher, they were obliged to incamp in the fame 
place where the ftorm furprized them. This 

was 
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was a new and as arduous a fatigue to them as 

the firft. For they could neither fpread nor pitch 
the tents, the wind either tearing them out of 
their hands, or driving them out of their places. 

And at the fame time the water, which the 
wind had raifed, having condenfed and froze 
on the tops of the mountains, fo great a quan¬ 
tity of fnow and hail fell, that abandoning an 
ineffectual labour, they all threw themfelves on 
the ground, overwhelmed under the weight of 
their tents and habits, rather than covered by 
them. The cold which enfued was fo ftiarp and 
penetrating, that the horfes as well as the men 
endeavoured in vain to rife, during a great 
while, their nerves being become fo ftiff, that it 
was impoffible for them to bend or make ufe of 
their members. When they had recovered a 
little ftrength and courage, in effed of the pains 
and agitation they gave themfelves, they began 
to kindle fires from fpace to fpace, which was 
a great relief to them, and feemed to reftore 
them to life. Hannibal remained two days in 
this place as if befieged, and did not quit it till 
after having loft a great number of men and 
horfes, with feven of the elephants, which had 

furvived the battle of Trebia. 

• • 

On his defcent from the Appenines, he in* BattUbe- 
camped ten miles from Placentia. The next tzv€en 
day he marched in queft of the enemy with 
twelve thonfand foot, and five thoufand horfe. Hannibal . 
Sempronius, who was already returned from Hv. xxi. 
Rome, did not decline the battle. The two 59 - 
armies were then but a league diftant from each 
other. The next day they marched with equal 
ardor to battle which was long difputed, and 
in which both Tides had alternately the advan¬ 
tage. In the firft charge, the Romans were fo 

much 
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much fuperior to the Carthaginians, that after 
having put them to flight, they purfued them 
as far as their camp, and even endeavoured to 
force it. But Hannibal having pofted a fmall 
body of troops at the gates, fufficient however 
to defend the entrance, ordered the reft to keep 
in clofe order in the middle of the camp, till he 
gave them the fignal to fally, and attack the 
enemy. It was now about three in the after¬ 
noon, when Sempronius, having fatigued his 
troops ineffectually, ordered a retreat to be 
founded. As foon as Hannibal perceived the 
Romans retiring, he made his cavalry march 
out on the right and left. The aftion had been 
moft bloody, if the day had permitted it to be 
of any continuance. Night feparated the com¬ 
batants, dreadfully furious againft each other. 
The number of the dead in confequence did not 
anfwer the animofity with which they fought. 
The lofs on both fides did not amount to fix hun¬ 
dred foot, and three hundred horfe : but that of 
the Romans was confiderable more by the rank 
than number of their dead ; becaufe many 
Knights, five legionary Tribunes, and three 


Generals 


! 


place. 

After this battle, Hannibal retired into Li¬ 
guria, where the inhabitants, as a proof of their 
fidelity, upon his arrival delivered up to him 
C. Fulvivs and C. Lucretius two Quseftors, two 
legionary Tribunes, and five Knights, almoft 
all of them Senators. Sempronius retired to¬ 
wards Lucca. 

During {a ) this winter, feveral prodigies hap- 

let motis fern el in religtonem 
animis) multa nunciata, & 
temere credita funt. Lw. 


[*) Roms aut circa nrbem 
nmlfca, ea hieme, prodigia 
f2&a: aat (qood evenire fo 


pened 
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pened at Rome, and in the neighbourhood : pr 
to /peak more jttftl y, a great number were re- 
ported r to which people gave credit lightly enough , 
as it happens , when once fuperftition has taken pof 
fejfion of their niinf. The£ words of Livy are 
remarkable, and Ihew, that he was neither fo 
credulous nor fo fuperftitious as many have ima¬ 
gined him. All the ceremonies prefcribed in 
the like cafes were very fcrupuloufly performed, 
and minds of the people much quieted, a£* 
ter facrifices were offered, and vows made to th$ 
gods, according to the dir^Hoti of the Siby^ 

books. 

• *. . ’ 
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Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminips were Confuls Rnfinefs 
eleft. The latter had made himfelf knp strand aw- 
long before for his turbulent ai)d feditious difpo- Zff ceo f 
fition, incapable either of taking his measures 
with wifdom, or qf giving them up after having 63. 
once refolved upon them. We have feen him 
engaged in violent contefts with the Senate du¬ 
ring his Tribunefhip; and, again in his drib 
Confullhip, fir ft concerning the Cpnfuhhip itfelf, 
which they were for having him abdicate, and 
then on account of his triumph, of which they 
undertook to deprive him. He h^d alfo rendered 
hijmfelf odjous to them, upon the occafion of a 
new law, which Claudius had carried againfl: 
their order, Flaminius having been the oply- 
perfon of the Senators thtit had fupported him 
in that enterprise. By this law it was prohibi¬ 
ted for any Senator to have: 4, bark of more- 
than three hundred amphora in burden, which 
was about 1,5625 pounds, or about eight tons-, 
fea-computation. Claudius conceived a v.ef-- 
fel of thefe dimenfions fuffident for bringing the- 
growtji of th# Senators lands to Rome, and 

that 
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a.R*5 H* that it was unworthy of their rank to makfc 

Ant. a 21& u ^ c Q j- Q 1 jp $ t0 carr y the grain and 

fruits of others for hire. The hatred of the Se¬ 
nate ferved only to acquire him the favour of 
the People, who, out of a blind affe&ion for 
him, raifed him a fecond time to the Conful- 
fhip. 

He was convinced, that the Senate, to be re¬ 
venged of him, would keep him at Rome, either 
by alledging bad omens, obliging him to cele¬ 
brate the Feri<z Latine, or having recourfe to 
fome of the ufual pretexts for retarding the de¬ 
parture of the Confuls. Refolved to cut fliort 
all thofe difficulties, he pretended bufinefs in 
the country •, and having left Rome, he fet out 
fecredy for his province, whilft he was frill in 
a private capacity. This evafion, when made 
public, exafperated the Senators the more, who 
were already much incenfed agairift him. They 
talked publickly, 44 That Flaminius had de- 
44 dared war, not only againft the Senate, but 
44 the Gods themfelves. That having been 
44 made Conful the firft time contrary to the 
44 aufpices, which oppofed hiseleftion, he had 
44 derided both the Gods and men, who united 
4 c in forbidding him to give battle. That now, 
44 aftuated by the reproaches which his con- 
44 fcience made him of his impiety, he had a- 
44 voided appearing in the Capitol, and per- 
44 forming there the auguft ceremony of entering 
<c into the Confulffiip, that he might not be ob- 
44 liged to invoke great Jupiter on fo folemn 
44 an occafion 5 that he might neither fee nor 
44 confult the Senate, whom he was the only 
44 one that was hated of all the Romans, and by 
44 whom he knew he deferved to be hated ; that 

“ he 
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‘ he might withdraw himfelf from the 
‘ auguft and moft indifpenfibie ceremonies; AlK ' c ' il 
‘ that he might avoid making the ufual vows 
‘ in the Capitol for the profperity of the Com- 
‘ monwealth and himfelf; and afterwards fet 
‘ out for his province with the honourable 
‘ marks of his dignity. That he had quitted 
‘ Rome by Health, like the meaneft fervant in 
‘ his army, without being preceded by the 
‘ Liftors, without having the Pajces carried 
‘ before him, altnoft as if he left his country in 
‘ order to go into banifhment. Did he believe 
‘ it more honourable and decent for himfelf 
* and the Roman Commonwealth to perform 
‘ fo facred and fo fplendid a ceremony at Ari- 
‘ minum than at Rome, and in the houfe of 
‘ a ftranger, than in the prefence of his hou- 
‘ ffiold gods.” 

The complaints of the whole Senate, and 
the Deputies fent to him to oblige him to re¬ 
turn, had no effedt upon him. He entered up¬ 
on office at Ariminum ; and having received 
two legions from Sempronius, one of the laft 
year’s Confuls, and two from the Praetor C. 

Atilius, he paffed the Apennines, in order to 
enter Hetruria. 


Cn. SERVILIUS, 

C. Flaminius II. 


A- R. ffo 
Ant.C. 


Servilius entered upon office at Rome on the The Conful 
Ides, that is to fay, the i5th of March, the Servilius 
day fixed then for that ceremony ; and 
bled the Senate, in order to confult them con- 
cerntng the operations of the campaign which Liw xxii, 
he was going to open. This deliberation gave K 
room for renewing their reproaches againft Fla- 
Vol. IV. Y minius. 
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a. R-535 ’ minius. They complained, that they had cre- 
^ 217 ated two Confuls, and had but one. ThatFla- 


Saturna- 
lia renter 
ed. 


Hannibal 


minius could not be deemed as fuch, having 
fet out from Rome without either authority or 
aufpices. That it was at the Capitol that the 
Confuls received thofe two qualifications, in the 
prefence of the gods and of the Roman citizens, 
after having celebrated the Latine games, and 
offered the cuftomary facrifices upon the Alban 
mountain, and to the moft high Jupiter; and 
not in his province, and a ftrange country, 
whither he went only in quality of a private 
perfon. Servilius, after having received their 
inftru&ions, repaired with his troops to Arimi- 
num, in order to fhut up the paifes on that fide 
againft the enemy. 

He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears 
of the public were increafed by the prodigies re¬ 
lated from all parts. Sacrifices, proceffions, and 
prayers were ordered to be made in all the 
-temples. Amongft many other ads of religion, 
a public feaft was given, and the * feaft of Sa¬ 
turn, which continued a day and a night, was 
proclaimed. This ceremony was made an an¬ 
nual feftival, which the People were ordered to 
celebrate for ever. I fhall relate the circum- 
ftances of it at the end of this feftion. 


the pri- Hannibal wintered in Gallia Cifalpina, where 
fa rs he treated the prifoners of war in a different 

the ditii manrier , according to their being Romans or 
cf the allies. He kept the Romans in prifons, and 
RtnaiU; fcarce allowed them the neceflaries of life: 
Poiyb. iii. w h ereas a <fted with all poffible lenity in re- 

2 fpeft to their allies. He affembled them one 


* 1 bis fifthal seas inftituted almof three hundred years 
before. Liv. ii. 21. It 10as only revived note. 
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day, and told them, “ that he had not come *^35^ 
lc thither with intent to make war upon them, 

46 but to take their defence upon him againft 
“ the Romans: that therefore if they under- 
“ flood their own interefts, they ought to ef- 
“ poufe his party, as he had pafled the Alps 
“ with no other view than to reinflate the Ita* 

“ Jians in their liberty, and to affift them in re- 
“ covering the cities and countries out of 
“ which they had been driven by the Romans/* 

After this difpourfe, he fent them home to their 
own countries without ranfom. This was a 
ftratagem, to feparate the people of Italy from 
the Romans, to induce them to join him, and 
to make all thofe, whole cities or ports had 
been fubjefted by the Romans, take arms in his 
favour. 

It was in the fame winter-quarters that he stratagem 
conceived a truly Carthaginian ftratagem. He wblch be 
was furrounded by a fickle and inconftant peo- 
pie, and the tie contracted with them was ftill tempts upon 
entirely recent. He had reafon to apprehend, his life 
that on a change of difpofition in refpeft to ^ vb *“ I# 
him, they might form defigns againft him, and at- xxii. 
tempt upon his life. For his fecurity therefore 1. 
he caufed perukes and habits to be made for all A PP* 3*6. 
different ages; and fometimes wore one kind 
and fometimes another, and difguifed himfelf 
fo often, that not only thofe, who only favvhim 
go backwards and forwards, but even his friends, 
could hardly know him. 

The Gauls in the mean time fuffered the war Hannibal 


to be made in their country with great impa -f eti 
tience. The hopes of booty had been their^ tirUm 
foie inducement to follow Hannibal. They p 0 lyb.iii. 
faw, that inftead of enriching themfelves at the 230. 
cxpence of others, their country, become the LiV xxli# 
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minius could not be deemed as fuch, having 
fet out from Rome without either authority or 
aufpices. That it was at the Capitol that the 
Confuls received thofe two qualifications, in the 
prefence of the gods and of the Roman citizens, 
after having celebrated the Latine games, and 
offered the cuftomary facrifices upon the Alban 
mountain, and to the mod high Jupiter; and 
not in his province, and a ftrange country, 
whither he went only in quality of a private 
perfon. Servilius, after having received their 
inftrudions, repaired with his troops to Arimi- 
num, in order to fliut up the paffes on that fide 
againft the enemy. 

He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears 
of the public were increafed by the prodigies re¬ 
lated from all parts. Sacrifices, procellions, and 

prayers were ordered to be made in all the 

temples. Amongft many other ads of religion, 
a public feaft was given, and the * feaft of Sa¬ 
turn, which continued a day and a night, was 
proclaimed. This ceremony was made an an¬ 
nual feftival, which the People were ordered to 
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celebrate for ever. I fhall relate the circum- 
ftances of it at the end of this fedion. 

Hannibal wintered in Gallia Cifalpina, where 
he treated the prifoners of war in a different 
manner, according to their being Romans or 
allies. He kept the Romans in prifons, and 
fcarce allowed them the neceffaries of life: 
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whereas he aded with all poffible lenity in re- 
fped to their allies. He affembled them one 
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day, and told them, “ that he had not come 
“ thither with intent to make war upon them, 
tc but to take their defence upon him again ft 
“ the Romans: that therefore if they under- 
“ flood their own interefts, they ought to ef- 
“ poufe his party, as he had paffed the Alps 
“ with no other view than to reinftate the Ita- 

lians in their liberty, and to aflift them in re- 

“ covering the cities and countries out of 
“ which they had been driven by the Romans 
After this difcourfe, he fent them home to their 
own countries without ranfom. This was a 
ftratagem, to feparate the people of Italy from 
the Romans, to induce them to join him, and 
to make all thofe, whole cities or ports had 
been fubjefted by the Romans, take arms in his 
favour. 

It was in the fame winter-quarters that he stratagem 
conceived a truly Carthaginian flratagem. He ™ hich k( 
was furrounded by a fickle and inconflant peo- 

pie, and the tie contra&ed with them was ftill tempts upon 
entirely recent. He had reafon to apprehend, bis life. 
that on a change of difpofition in refpeft to uu 
him, they might formdefigns againft him, and at- £iv. xx j i# 
tempt upon his life. For his fecurity therefore i. 
he caufed perukes and habits to be made for all A PP- 3 * 6 * 
different ages j and fometimes wore one kind 
and fometimes another, and difguifed himfelf 
fo often, that not only thofe, who only fawhim 
go backwards and forwards, but even his friends, 
could hardly know him. 

The Gauls in the mean time fuffered the war Hannibal 


to be made in their country with great impa -f eti out 
tience. The hopes of booty had been their ^ ^ etni ' 
foie inducement to follow Hannibal. They PoJyb.iii. 
faw, that inftead of enriching themfelves at the 250. 
expence of others, their country, become the Liv 
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Ab^c^i’ ^ eatre °f t ^ ie war 5 was equally haraffed by the 
* * , 7 ‘ winter-quarters of both armies. Hannibal had 
every thing to fear from this difcontent, which 
already broke out in murmurs, and complaints 
fufficiently public. To prevent their effects, 
as foon as winter was over he made hafte to de¬ 
camp. He knew, that Flaminius was arrived 
at Arrerium in Hetruria, and directed his march 
that way. He began by confulting thofe who 
knew the country bed, in order to judge what 
route he fhould take for approaching the enemy. 
Many were pointed out to him, which did not 
pleafe him, becaufe too long, and becaufe they 
expofed him to being traverfed by the enemy. 
There was one which lay through certain marfhes. 
This was moft to his liking, becaufe it agreed 
beft with the ardent defire he had of coming to 
blows with the Conful, before his collegue could 
have joined him ; and he gave it the preference. 
On its being rumoured in the army, every body 
was terrified. There was not a man that did 
not tremble at the thoughts of the fatigues and- 
dangers they fhould undergo, in paffing thofe 
marfhes, which the Anio befides had overflow- 
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ed for fome days. 

Hannibal, having been well informed, that 
the bottom was good, decamped, and com- 
pofed-his advanced guard of Africans, Spa¬ 
niards, and all his beft troops. With thefe he 
mixed the baggage, in order, if they were ob¬ 
liged to flop, that they fhould be in want of 
nothing. The main body was compofed of 
Gauls; and the cavalry formed the rear-guard. 
He had given the command of it to Mago, 
with orders to make the Gauls advance either 


by fair means or force, in cafe they fhould take 

difguft 
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difguft through terror, and be - for going ^ 
back. 

The Spaniards and Africans got over with no 
great difficulty, becaufe as nobody had paffed 
the marffi before them, it was tolerably firm un¬ 
der foot. Befides which they were foldiers enu¬ 
red to fatigues, and accuftomed to this kind of 
toils. It was not the fame when the Gauls 
paffed. The marffi had been poached by thofe 
who had gone over it before. They could not 
advance without extreme difficulty ; and, as 
they were little ufed to fuch laborious marches, 
they did not fupport this without the utmoft im¬ 
patience. However, it was impoffible for them 
to go back : the horfe preffing them forwards 
continually. It muff be owned, that the whole 
army had abundance to fuffer. During four 
days and three nights they never had their feet 
out of water. But the Gauls fuffered more than 
all the reft, moft of the carriage-beafts periffied 
in the mud, and even then did not ceafe to be 
of fome ufe. Upon their packs out of the water 
the foldiers flept at leaft fome part of the night. 

A great number of horfes loft their hoofs. Han¬ 
nibal himfelf, upon the only elephant that re-' 
mained, had all the difficulty in the world to 
get out of it. A defluftion, that fell upon his 
eyes, occafioned as well by the alternate heats 
and colds ufual enough in the beginning of the 
fpring, as by being continually awake, and the 
grofs vapours of the marffi, tormented him ex- 
ceffively.. And as the conjunfture would not 
fuffer him to flop, in order to his being 
cured, this accident coft him an eye. 
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When he had with great difficulty got over 
thefe wet and marffiy lands, he incamped in the 
firft dry place he found, in order to give his 
troops fome refrefhment. Having been in¬ 
formed by his fcouts, that the army of the ene¬ 
my was ftill in the neighbourhood of Arretium, 
he applied himfelf with infinite attention to 
know, on the one fide, the defigns and charac¬ 
ter of the Conful, .and on the other, the fixa¬ 
tion of the country, the means he was toufe for 
having provifions, the ways by which they 
could be brought to his camp ; and all the 
things in general that could be of advantage to 
him in the prefent conjuncture : cares highly 
worthy of a great Captain, and of one that does 
not act by chance. He knew in confequence, 
that the country between * Fefulse and Arretium 
was the moft fertile of Italy *, that it had cattle, 
corn, and all the fruits, which the earth pro¬ 
duces for the nourifhment of man, in abundance. 
As to Flaminius, that he was a man of an hap¬ 
py turn for infinuating himfelf into the favour 
of the populace •, but who, without any talents 
either for government or war, had an high opi¬ 
nion of his own capacity for both, and for that 
reafon neither confulted any body, nor hearkened 
to any advice : for the reft, that he was hot, 
fiery, and bold even to rafhnefs, Hannibal 
concluded from hence, that if he ruined the 
country before his eyes, he fhould infallibly 
draw him on to a battle. 

He neglefted nothing that could provoke the 
fiery temper of his adverfary, and affuredly 
hurry him into the vices natural to him. Ac- 
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cordingly leaving the Roman army on the left, 
he moved on the right towards. Fefuls ; and 
putting all to fire and fword in the fineft coun¬ 
try of Hetruria, difplayed to the eyes of the 
Conful as much ravage and defolation as was 
poffible. Flaminius was not of a difpofition to 
remain quiet in his camp, even though Hanni¬ 
bal had lain {till in his. But when he faw the 
lands of the allies ravaged before his face, and 
that the pillage of them was carried off with 
impunity, and the fmoke on all fides denoun¬ 
ced the entire ruin of the country, he believed 
it a difgrace to him, that Hannibal (hould march 
triumphantly through the middle of Italy, ready 
to advance to the very gates of Rome, without 
any rcfiftance. It was to no purpofe, that thofe 
who formed the council of war endeavoured to 
perfuade him “ to prefer the fafeft choice to 
46 that which feemed the mod glorious ; to 
“ wait for his coliegue, in order to act in con- 
“ cert with all the forces of the Commonwealth; 
“ and to content himfelf in the mean time with 
“ detaching the cavalry and light-armed foot, 
<c to prevent the enemy from ravaging the 
“ country with fo much licence and impunity.” 
Flaminius could not hear this wife difcourfe 
without indignation. He quitted the council 
abruptly, and at the fame time gave the fignal 
for the march and battle. Tes, no doubt , faid 
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he, let us flay here with our arms acrcfs before the 
walls of Arretium . For this is our country \ our 
houfbold gods are here . Let us fuffer Hannibal , 
efcaped out of our hands , to ruin Italy with impu¬ 
nity > and putting all to fire and fword before him , 
to arrive at the gates of Rome , And as for us y 
let us take great care not to ftir from hence y till a 
decree of the Senate comes to fetch Flaminius from 
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Arrttium , as of old Camillus from Vm % to the 

aid of his country. 

On faying thcfe words, he leaped upon his 
horfe. Bur the beaft fell down, and threw him 
head foremoft to the ground. All who were 
prefent were frightened by this accident, as a 
bad omen. As for him, he took no notice of 
it. The officer, who prefided at the aufpices 
having informed him, that the chickens would 
not eat, and that it was neceflary to put off the 
battle to another day ; and fuppofe they fhould 
take a fancy not to eat then , fays Flaminius, what 
tnujl one do , pray ? Keep Jlilf replied the officer, 
0 wonderful aufpices , cried Flaminius! If the 
chickens are hungry , one may give battle ; but if 
they wont eat , becaufe they have had their fill , one 
mv.fi by all means take care not to fight. He then 
gave orders to pull up the colours, and follow 
him. At that in ft ant one came to tell him, 
that a ftandard-bearer with all his force could 
not pull his enfign out of the ground, where it 
had been fixed in the ufual manner. Flaminius, 
without expreffing the lead furprize, turning 
towards the perfon who brought him this news: 
Don't you alfio bring me letters from the Senate , 
laid he, to prevent me from giving battle . Be¬ 
gone \ and tell the flandard-bearer , if fear has 
froze bis hands , to dig round the faff of his en- 
jign y and he'll get it out , I warrant him. 

The army then began to march. Whilft the 
General’s prefumption infpired the foldiers with 
a kind of joy, who were ftruck with his air of 
confidence, without being capable of weighing 
his motives for it> the principal officers, who 
had been of a contrary opinion in the council, 
were the moft terrified by the two prodigies, of 
which they had juft been wimeffes. 

Hanni- 
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Hannibal, in the mean time, advanced con- 

tinually towards Rome, with Cortona on his VamouT 1 ' 
left, and the lake of Thrafy menus on his right, battle near 
When he few that the Conful approached, he *j!f la ^ e °f 
ftudied his ground, in order to give battle to 
his advantage. On his march he came to a Polyb. ill 
very level and fpacious valley, fkirted on each 234—236 
fide with two ridges of mountains, and clofed ^ xxllm 
at the end with a fleep hill, of difficult accefs. pi ut . 

At the entrance lay the lake, between which and Fab. 175. 
the foot of the mountains there was a narrow 
defile, which led into the valley. Through this 
pafs he filed off, gained the hill at the bottom, 
and polled himfelf there with the Spaniards and 
Africans. On the right behind the eminences, 
he ported his Balearians and other troops, armed 
with miffive weapons. As to the cavalry and 
the Gauls, he placed them behind the eminen¬ 
ces on the left, and extended them in fuch a 
manner, that at the extremity they reached al- 

moft to the defile at the entrance of the valley. 

He paffed an whole night in laying his ambuf- 
cades; after which he waited quietly till he 
fhould be attacked. 

The Conful marched behind with an extreme 
defire of coming up with the enemy. The firft 
day, as he arrived late, he encamped near the 
lake. It required no great experience in war 
to perceive, that engaging himfelf in fuch a de¬ 
file, was to court his own deftruftion. Howe¬ 
ver, the next morning before day-break, with¬ 
out taking the precaution to have the places 
viewed, and without flaying till it was light 
enough to difeern objefts, he made his troops 
enter it. He even carried his fenfelefs confidence Polybius, 
to fuch an height, as to make a troop of the 
favants of the army follow him with chains, 

with 
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• with which he intended to load the Africans, 

r already conquered in his imagination, A very 
thick fog had arofe that morning. When the 
Conful hdd made his troops enter the plain, he 
believed he had only the Carthaginians he faw 
in his front to deal with, at the head of whom 
was Hannibal. He never imagined that there 
might be other bodies of troops in ambufcade on 
each fide behind the mountains. Hannibal 
having fuffered him to advance above half the 
length of the valley, gave the fignal of battle, 
and fent orders to thofe who were in ambufcade 
to attack the enemy at the fame time on all 
Tides. One may judge the confufion of the 
Romans. 

They were not yet drawn up in battle, and 
had not prepared their arms, when they faw 
themfelves charged on all fides, in the front, 
flanks, and rear. Flaminius, though void of 
all the other qualities neceflary to a General, 
had courage. He was the only intrepid perfon 
in fo univerfal a confirmation, animated his fol- 
diers with his hand and voice, and exhorted 
them to open themfelves a way with their fwords 
through the enemy. But the tumult, that pre¬ 
vailed on all fides, the dreadful cries of the 
combatants, and the fog, which had rofe, pre¬ 
vented him from being either heard or feen. 
However, when they perceived, that they were 
inclofed on all fides, either by the enemy, the 
lake, or the mountains, the impoffibility of ef- 
caping by flight, reanimated them, and they be¬ 
gan to fight on all fides with aftonifliing fury. 
The animofity of the two armies was fo great, 
that nobody perceived an earthquake, which at 
that inftant threw down almoft whole cities in 

many 
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many countries of Italy, and produced amazing ^* R * 53 s* 
effects. < # at ‘ C * %lV 

The aftion continued three hours. Flamini¬ 
us having been killed by an Infubrian Gaul, the 
Romans began to give way, and afterwards fled 
outright. A great number in order to efcape, 
threw themfelves into the lake. Others having 
taken the way of the mountains, came into the 
midft of the enemy they were endeavouring to 
fhun. Only fix thoufand opened themfelves a 
pafiage through the vidtors, and retired to a 
place of fafelty : but they were flopped, and 
made prifoners the next day by Maherbal, who 
befieged and reduced them to fo great an ex¬ 
tremity, that they laid down their arms, and 
furrendered themfelves upon a promife, which 
was made them, that they fhould have liberty 
to retire. 

Such was the famous battle of Thrafymenus, 
which the Romans reckoned in the number of 
their greateft misfortunes and fuch the fruit of 
the raffinefs of Flaminius. It coft him his own 
life, and Rome the lofs of fo many brave fol- 
diers, who had been invincible under another 
General. The Romans loft fifteen thoufand 
men in the battle itfelf. About ten thoufand 
got to Rome by different ways.5 and only fif¬ 
teen hundred were killed on the fide of the 
Carthaginians; but a great number of their men 
died of their wounds. Hannibal treated the 
Roman prifoners very cruelly, and even thofe 
who had furrendered to Maherbal; pretending 
that officer had no right to treat with them with¬ 
out having firft confulted him. As to the La- 
tine allies of the Romans, he difmiffed them 
without ranfom. He caufed the body of Fla¬ 
minius to be fought for in vaiq, in order to give 

it 
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it honourable interment. He paid the laft du¬ 
ties to the officers and foldiers of his army, that 
had'fallen in the battle •, after which he put his 
troops into quarters of refrefhment. 

It is not necellary, that I fhould colled here 
all the faults of Flaminius into one point of 
view. They are evident, grofs, and cannot el- 
cape the leaft difeerning eye. We fee in him 
the effeds of a blind efteem for one’s felf, and 
a ienfclefs preemption, which is diffident of 
nothing, which would believe it a difgrace either 
to afk or follow counfel, which always flatters 
irfelf with good fuccefs, without having taken 
any meafures to make it fure, and which fees 
no danger, till it is impoffible to avoid it. 

What a contraft is there in Hannibal, who 
fhews in the action we are fpeaking of, all the 
qualities of a great Captain : vigilance, adi- 
vity, forehght, profound knowledge of all the 
rules of the art-military, and of all the ftrata- 
gems of war, indefatigable attention to inform 
himfelf in every thing; and laftly, a wonder¬ 
ful addrels in improving occafions of times, 
places, and perfons; and in making them all 
iubfervient to his views. 

I cannot pardon the Roman people for hav¬ 
ing, through prejudice for a fadious perfon that 
knew how to flatter them, oppofed fo formida¬ 
ble an enemy with fo contemptible a General 

as Flaminius. Such choices, and they are not 

uncommon, often bring a State to the very brink 
of deftrudion. 

As foon as the news of the defeat of the army 
near the lake of Thrafymenus was brought to 
Rome, the whole people went to the Forum 
with abundance of terror and confirmation. 
The ladies running to and fro about the ftreet?, 
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afked all they met, what was the bad news, 
which had juft happened, and in what condition 
the army of the Commonwealth was. The 
multitude aflembled round .the tribunal of ha¬ 
rangues ; and the Senate and magiftrates were, 
defired to repair thither, in order to inform 
them of what had palled. At length, towards 
the evening, the Praetor M. Pomponius ap¬ 
peared in public. He fought no evafions to 
(often fuch mournful news: the misfortune was 
too great to admit of palliatives. We have loft 
a great battle , laid he. Though he did not en¬ 
ter into any particulars, fome perfons from con- 
fufed rumours, related however different cir- 
cumftances: “ That the Conful had been kil-: 
“ led •, that the greateft part of the troops had 
46 fallen in the battle ; that only a fmall num- 
“ ber of foldiers, difperfed by Bight into He- 
“ truria, or made prifoners by the viftor, had 
“ elcaped with life.” 

Thofe, whofe relations had ferved under the 
Conful Flaminius, were divided in thought by 
as many various anxieties, as there are different 
misfortunes, to which conquered troops are ex- 
pofed 5 and nobody yet knew what they were 
either to hope or fear. The next and the fol¬ 
lowing days, a multitude of citizens were feen 
at the gates, but far more women than men, 
who waited there the return of their relations, or 
of fuch as might give fome account of them. 
And, if any one of their acquaintance arrived, 
they immediately furrounded him, and did not 
quit him, till they had learnt all the particulars 
they defired to know from him. They after¬ 
wards returned to their homes with grief or joy 
in their looks, according to the news they had 

heard, 


•A. R. 53c. 
Ant.C. . 


s 
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a. R. «5* heard, accompanied by others who either con- 
r * iXI '’ gratulated, or condoled with, them. 

The women diftinguilhed their grief or 
joy frill more than the men. One is faid to 
have died at the gates of the city on the unex¬ 
pected appearance of her fon, that returned from 
the army : and another, who had been faifely 
informed of the death of her’s, to have expired 
the very moment Ihe faw him enter her houfe, 
where Ihe had given herfelf up to grief. For 
feveral days, the Praetors kept the Senate affem- 
bled from morning till evening, to deliberate 
upon the meafures it was neceffary to take, and 
to determine with what General, and what troops, 
they Ihould be able to oppofe the victorious 
Carthaginians. 

Ntw Before they had fixed upon any meafures, the 
feat of four news of a new misfortune was brought them. 
*borfc had defeated four thoufand horfe, 

Liv. xxiL w hom the Conful Cn. Servilius had fent to the 
S. aid of his collegue, but who had ftopt lhort in 

Umbria, as foon as they had been apprized of 
what had palled near the lake of Thrafymenus. 

This lofs made different impreffions upon the 
people. Some confidered it as flight in compa- 
rifon with that fuftained before, which wholly 
engroffed them, (a) Others did not judge of 
this event from the lofs in itfelf: but as the 
flighted accident fuffices to deprefs a body al¬ 
ready weakened by a dangerous illnefs, whilft 

{a) Pars, non id quod ac- vitati quodcumque adverii 
ciderat, per le sftimare : fed incident, non rerum magni- 
m in affcfto corpore quam- tudine, fed viribus extenua- 
vis levis C2ufa magis, quam tis, qu£ nihil quod aggrava- 
valido gravior, fentiretur; ret pati pofTent, sftimandum 
ita turn aegrs & affe&s ci- elTe. Liv. 
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one la perfeCt health can refift a much ruder 535* 
fhock ; fo they believed, that the defeat of this Ant,c,217 ‘ 
cavalry was not to be confidered in itfelf, but 
according to the relation it had to the exhauft* 
ed ftrength of the Commonwealth; which 
made it incapable of fuftaining the moft incon- 
fiderable blow. In fo fad a conjuncture they 
had recourfe to a remedy, which had not been 
employed a great while, and refolved to create 
a Dictator. In the next volume we fhall fee up* 
on whom the choice fell. 

DIGRESSION 

Upon the Saturnalia. 

T HE Saturnalia were a feaft infti- 
tuted in honour of Saturn. Fable, which 
has made a god of him, conceals the truth of 
his hiftory under different fictions. Saturn is 
believed to have been a very powerful King. 

After various events, being conquered by his 
fon Jupiter, who poflefied himfelf of his throne, 
he retired to the court of Janus, King of the 
Aborigines in Italy, who gave him a good re¬ 
ception. ( a ) In conjunction with him, he go¬ 
verned that people, who were almoft favage, 
civilized their manners, gave them laws, taught 
them to cultivate the earth, and invented the 

[a) Italic cultores primi rint, veluti unum cun&is 
Aborigines fuere: quorum patrimonium eflet. Ob cu- 
rex Saturnus tantae juftitis ju3 exempli memoriam cau- 
fuifie traditur, ut neque Ter- turn eft, ut Saturnalibus exae- 
vierit fub illo quifquam, ne- quato omnium jure paffim in 
que quicquam private rei conviviis fern cum dominis 
habuerit; fed omnia commu- recumbant. Jujlin. xliii. I. 
nia, Sc indivifa omnibus fue- 


fickle. 
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fickle, which was afterwards his fymbol. The 
peace and plenty which they enjoyed during his 
reign, occafioned thofe happy times to be called 
the Golden Age ; and it was to perpetuate the 
remembrance of it, that the feaft of the Saturna¬ 
lia was inftituted. 

The particular intent of this feaft was to re- 
prefent the equality which prevailed in the time 
of Saturn amongft men, who lived according to 
the laws of nature, without diverfity of condi¬ 
tions ; flavery being introduced into the world 
only by violence and tyranny. 

This feaft began, as is believed, in the time 
of Janus, who furvived Saturn, and placed 
him in the number of the gods. It was origi¬ 
nally only a popular folemnity. Tullus Hofti- 
lius gave this cuftom in Rome the fan&ion of 
the public authority, and raifed it to the rank of 
a feltival eftablilhed by law: at leaft he made 
Dion.Hal. fuch a vow * It appears, that this vow was not 
Hi. 175. performed till the Confulfhip of A. Sempronius 
Li?.ii.zi. M. Minucius, in whofe time a temple was 

dedicated to Saturn, which became the public 
treafury of the Roman People, {ararium) where 
the public money and a£ts were kept. At the 
fame time the feaft of the Saturnalia was infti- 
tuted in all the forms. The celebration of them 
was probably difcontinued afterwards, and re- 
eftablifhed in perpetuum , in the fecond Punic 
Liv. xxii w*ar, and the Confulfhip of Servilius and Fla- 
i- minius, as we have faid before. 

They (tf) were days of rejoicing, which were 
palled in feafting. The Romans then laid afide 
the Toga, and appeared in public in the Tu¬ 
nica, or drefs uled at table. They fent each 

[a) Hilara fane Saturnalia. Cic. Epijl. ad Attic, v. 20. 

other 
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other prefents, in die manner of new-year’s gifts* 
which- were called Apophoreta, and gave their 
name to the lad book of Martial’s epigrams. 

Games of chance, prohibited at other times* 
were then allowed. The Senate adjourned: the 
affairs of the bar were fu (pended ; and the 
fchools were (hut* It was thought a bad omen 
to begin a war, and to punifh criminals, during 
a time facred to pleafure. 

The children proclaimed the feaft, by run¬ 
ning through the ftreets the day before, and cry¬ 
ing out Io Saturnalia . There are medals (till 
in being with thofe words upon them*. The fe- 
vere raillery, which the famous Narcilfus, Clau- Dio. bn 
dius’s freed man, fuffered, is founded on thofe 677. 
Words. When that Emperor fent him into the 
Gauls to appeafe a fedition, which had arofe 
amongft the troops, upon his afcending the tribu¬ 
nal in order to harangue the army, the foldiers 
cried out Io Saturnalia , by way of implying, 
that it was the feaft of the Saturnalia, when the 
Oaves a&ed as matters* 

This feftival continued only one day at fifft: 
but in procefs of time it lafted three, then five, 
and at length feven, including the two days of 
a contiguous feftival in it. It was celebrated in 
the month of December xiv. * Kal. Jan. 

The moft Angular and remarkable of the cuf- 
toms obferved during the Saturnalia, is that 
which relates to the (laves •, and It is for that 
reafon I have referved it for the end of this head. 

I have already obferved, that this feaft had 

* Ibe xiv. Kal. Jan. in mat ion of the calendar by 
the year of Numa , when the Cafar, which gave 31 days 
■ month of December had only to that month t it was the 
29 days i was the 17 th of nineteenth . 

December . After the Refer- 

Vol. IV, Z been 
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been principally inftituted to preferve the re¬ 
membrance of the primitive and natural equa¬ 
lity, which fubfifted between all mankind. 
It (a) was for this reafon, that the power of the 
matters over the flaves was fufpended at; that 
time. They made it a diverfion to change con¬ 
dition and drefs with them. They gave them 
authority over the whole houfe, which obeyed 
them like a little Republic. They ordered them 
to be treated with the fame refpeft and duty as 

Athen. themfelves. They not only admitted them to 

xiv. 639. their tables, but, according to Athen^us, ferved 

them there. To conclude, they gave them the 
liberty to fay and do all they thought fit. This 
is the privilege, which Horace permitted his 
Have Davus to ufe, who defired to tell him 
abundance of things, but was afraid of offend¬ 
ing him. Ufe> fays his matter to him, the li¬ 
berty which the month of December gives thee. 


Sat.vii.L2. 


Age: libertate Decembri 
( Quando it a major es voheruni) utere: narra . 


The fupreme power, which matters had over 
their flaves, might eafily degenerate into cruelty 
and tyranny. The cuftom, of which we are 
fpeaking, had been wifely eftablifhed to make 
them remember, that (b) flaves were men as 
well as themlelves, and confequently ought to 
be treated with humanity, and confidered by 
their matters as a kind of companions and friends 


(4) Inftituerunt diem fe- 
ftum, quo non folum cum 
fervis domini vefcerentur, 
fed quo urique honores i]lis 
in domo gerere, jus dicere 
permiferunt, Sc domum pu* 


fillam rempublicam efle judi- 
caverunt. Setiec. Epift. 47. 

(£) Servi funt ? imo homi¬ 
nes. Servi funt ? imo contu- 
bernaies. Servi funt ? imo 
humiles amici. $eaee. Ep. 4 

of 
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of an inferior clafs. (a) It was for the fame 
reafon, that at Rome, in the folemnity moft 
capable of infpiring fentiments of vanity and 
haughtinefs, I mean the triumph, wherein the 
viftor, feated in his pompous chariot, exhibited 
himfelf as a fpeelacle to the whole people, care 
was taken to place a flave behind him, who put 

him in mind from time to time, to remember 

that'he was a man. 

Every body knows how cruelly the Lacedae¬ 
monians treated the Helots, who were their 
flaves. This was not the pra&ice at Rome; 
and Plutarch gives a very natural and fenfible Pht. in 

reafon for it. “ At that time,” fpeaking 0 f Co ™ olan - 
the infancy of the Commonwealth, “ (laves were 
<c ufed with abundance of humanity, their 
“ matters confidering them rather as their com- 
“ pan ions than their bondmen * becaufe they 
“ worked, and lived with them in the coun- 
“ try. For that reafon they behaved with a 
“ great deal of goodnefs to them, and af- 
“ forded them a kind of freedom and familia- 
u rity, that very much foftened their condf- 
“ tion.” 

Not to mention views of religion, matters 
only gain by a mild and humane treatment of 
their fervants. (b) Love ferves with a quite dif¬ 
ferent zeal and fidelity from fear. Seneca con*- 


■ ■ w * 

{a} Hominem feefTe etiam Post te. Hominem mi- 
triumphans in fublimiffimo mento te etiam. Tertu/L 
ilio curru admonetur. Sugge- Apolog. cap. 33. 
ritur enim a tergo: Respice 

Et fibi Conful 

Ne placeat, furvus curru portatur eodem. Juv . Sat. X. 

(b) Fidelius & gratius fern- proficifcitur. Hieron. ad to¬ 
per obfequium eft, quod ab lantiam . 
amore, qu^m quod a mem 



gratulates 
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gratulates one of his friends upon his kind and 
gentle uiage of his flaves j and exhorts him 
ftrongly not to regard the (a) frivolous and un- 
juft reproaches of thofe, who diflike his famili¬ 
arizing himfelf with his fervants, and his not 
making them fenfible of his fuperiority by the 
pride and infolence of his behaviour. 

Befides this there were flaves at Rome of ex¬ 
traordinary merit, both for natural parts and the 
fciences, for virtue and fidelity. ( b ) Slavery 
extends no farther than the body; the foul is 
not within its power. The body may be bought 
and fold : but the foul is free and independant. 
This is fo true, fays Seneca, that we have nei¬ 
ther a right to exaft obedience from them, nor 
are they obliged to obey us, in all things. They 
are not to execute orders againft the State, nor 
to perpetrate any crime at our bidding. 
lUm,. dt Part of what I have faid upon the Saturnalia 

f Acad, in ^ extracted from a brief memoir on the fame 

fubjedt, which is treated at large in Macrobius, 
** * and in the Dialoge of Lipfius upon that fef- 

tival. 


[a) Non eft quod faftidioft 
te deterreant, quo minus fer- 
vis tuis hilarem te prsftes, & 
con fuperbe fuperiorem. $e- 
nic. Epiji. 47. 

[b) Errat, ft quis exiftimat 
fervitutem in totum homi- 
nem defcendere :* pars meli- 
or ejus excepta eft. Corpora 
obnoxia funt, k afcripta do- 
minis : mens quidem fui j u- 

Corpus itaque eft, quod 


domino fortuna tradidit: hoc 
emit, hoc vendit. Interior 
ilia pars mancipio dari non 
poteft. Ab bac quicquid ve- 
nit, liberum eft. Non enim 
aut nos omnia jubere poflii- 
mus, aut in omnia fervi pa- 
rere coguntur. ContJa rem- 
publicam imperata non faci- 
ent; nulli fceleri roanus com- 
modabunt. Sense, de Be* 
nef. iii. 20. 


Reflex- 
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Reflexion upon the Vows made by the 

Ro.m a ns. 

6 

I T was not without reafon, that the Roman 

People were extremely enraged, and alarmed, 
by the impious refufal of the Conful Flaminius 
to obferve the religious ceremonies, enjoined 
the’Confuls, before they let out from Rome for 
the war. One of the moft common of them 
was to make vows, and offer facrifices in the 
Capitol, in order to draw down the divine 
protection upon their arms. The Confuls ne¬ 
ver took the field, till they had, previoufly to 

all things, difcharged that duty; and no war was 
undertaken till that was firft done. In the very 
war of which we have been fpeaking, the 
(. a ) Praetor made vows, in the name and by the 
order of the Roman People, in cafe the Com¬ 
monwealth jhould continue during ten years in the 
ftate wherein it then actually was . When the Liv.xxxvi 
Roman People made war againft Antiochus, 2. 
they promifed to caufe the great Roman games 
in honour of Jupiter to be celebrated during ten 
days fucceffively, if that war was fuccelsful. 

( b ) The Generals often, in the very heat of 
battle, made vows when the army was in dan¬ 
ger. For the time to ( c) addrefs vows to the Di¬ 
vinity is when there is no refource to be had from 
man. The Roman hiftor.y abounds with fafts of 
this kind. 

(a) Prastor vota fufcipere vi&oriam duis, aft ego tibi 
jafTus, ft in decern annos Ref- templum voveo. Liv. 
pnblica eodem ftetilTet ftatu. (c) Turn prsecipue voto* 
lAv, xxi. 62. rum locus erat, cum fpei nul- 

{b) Bellona, ft hodie nobis luseftet. P/in. viii. 16. 

23 
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But the cuftom of making vows was not pe¬ 
culiar to the Roman People. It is of all times 
and all nations, and confequently is derived 
from revelation. For an univerfal cuftom is a 
manifeft p'oof of a general tradition come down 
from the firft family, from which all mankind 
are defcended. And not only States and 'Re¬ 
publics, but private perfons, have in all times 
made it a practice to make vows to God, in 
order to obtain from him even their temporal 

wants. 

To confult only the light of human reafon, 
one might perhaps believe, that it is not treat¬ 
ing the Divinity with fufficient refpeft, to make 
him defcend to fuch inconfiderable particulari¬ 
ties, as the care of fupplying us with the things 
neceflary to life ; or of ftipulating with him, 
thar, if he will vouchfafe to take that care upon 
him, we on our fide will di(charge certain du¬ 
ties, to which we oblige ourfelves only on that 
condition. But thofe who judge in this manner 

of vows, are in an error. 

God, by this means, has thought fit to pre- 
ferve in the minds of all the people of the earth, 
a clear idea of his Providence ; of the care which 
he takes of all men in particular; of the fupreme 
authority which he referves to himfelf over all 
the events of their lives; of his entire liberty to 
fubftitute nature and all things to his will*, and 
of his attention to thofe who call upon him, and 

have recourfe to him in their need. 

The Pagans have acknowledged this truth, 
Seneca, in refuting Epicurus, who pretended, 
that the Divinity did not interfere in any kind of 
human affairs, employs the common opinion 
and univerfal cuftom of mankind in this point, as 
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an invincible argument againft him. ( a ) To 
think as Epicurus does, fays he, one muft be 
ignorant that in all places, in all times, amongft 
all nations, men have lifted up their fuppliant 
hands, and made vows to heaven, for the attain¬ 
ment of its graces. Would they aft in this 
manner, would they all be fo ftupid and extra¬ 
vagant to addrefs their prayers and vows to a 
Divinity, whom they believed deaf and impo¬ 
tent ? And is not this general concurrence a 
certain proof of their internal conviftion, that 
God both hears and grants their requefts ? 

DIGRESSION. 

Upon the Publicans. 

c 

A S the Publicans will be fpoken of in the 

next volume, I think myfelf obliged to 
give the reader fome (light idea of them. I 
lhall reduce what I have to fay upon this head 
to two articles. In the firft, I (hall treat of the 
revenues of the Roman People ; in. the fecond, 
of the Publicans, who were the farmers or re¬ 
ceivers of thofe revenues. 


(a) Hoc qui dicit, non 
exaudit precandum voces, & 
undique fublatis in ccelum 
ma'nibus vota faciendum pri- 
vata ac publics. Quod pro- 
fe&o non fieret, nec in hunc 


furorem omnes mortalas con- 
fenfiflenc, alloquendi furda 
numina & inefficaccs deos: 
nifi noffent illorum beneficia 
nunc ultroobiata, nunc oran- 
tibus data. 


z 4 
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ARTICLE I. 

Of tbe Revenues of the Roman People . 

T H E revenues of the Roman People con-: 

lifted principally in two kinds of imports* 
which were raifed either upon the citizens, or 
the allies of the empire : fributum and VeSigah 
I fhall call them faxes and Tributes , though per^ 
haps thofe words do not exaftly render the 
Latin terms. We fhall fee their difference in 
the fequel. 

S E C T. I. 

Of the faxes. 

T he tax, fributum , was a perfonal contri¬ 
bution, which Princes or Commonwealth$ 
railed upon their fubjedts to fupport the ex- 
pences of the State. 

The tax at firft was paid Rome equally and 
by the head, without diftindtion either of eftate 
or condition. Servius Tullius, the fixth King 
of the Romans, abolifhed this cuftom, and re¬ 
gulated the contributions by the eftates of every 
particular; as we have fhewn in fpeaking of the 
inftitution of the Cenfus. They were not con- 
fiderable at firft. But when Rome began to 
give the foldiers pay, who till then had ferved 
at their own expence, the contributions perpe¬ 
tually augmented with the occafions of the State, 
They were of two kinds: the one ordinary and 
fixed ; the other extraordinary, which were 
raifed only in the emergencies of the Common- 
Liv. xxiv. wealth 3 as happened the 538th year of Rome 


1 
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in the Confulfliip of Fabius Maximus and 
M. Claudius Marcellu.s, when particulars wefe 
taxed a certain fum according to their eftates, 
for equipping a fleet, and fupplying it with 
jmariners. 

• Thefe taxes continued to be raifed upon pri- Cic. de 
vate perfons, till the 586th year of Rome. Pau- Offic. ii. 
lus JEmilius at that time caufed fuch confidera- 
ble fums of gold and filver to be carried into 
the public treafury, of the fpoils taken from 
Perfeus, the laft King of Macedonia, that the 
Commonwealth was in a condition entirely to 
take off all taxes from the citizens *, and they 
enjoyed that exemption, till the year -after the 
death of Julius Caefar. 

I cannot forbear inferring in this place a cir- 
cumftance, which Cicero adds to what I have 
juft been faying of Paulus iEmilius, and which 
is highly for his honour. After having re¬ 
lated, that he caufed immenfe fums to be car¬ 
ried into the public treafury; 44 As to him- 
44 felf, fays he, he carried nothing into his 

own houfe, except immortal glory. At hie 
nihil domum fuam prater memoriam nominis im» 
mrtalem detulit . How noble and entraordinary 
$yas fuch difintereftednefs! 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 

Of the Tributes or Impofls, 

S O I call what the Romans term veEiigalia . 

Thefe revenues in the early times of the 
Commonwealth were of three forts, and were 
raifed either upon lands ; pafturages belonging 
to the Commonwealth ; or cuftoms for the 
importation or exportation of merchandize : 
thefe were called Decumce y Scripture Porto - 
rium. 

D e c tr M'JE) or Decima. When the Ro¬ 
mans had conquered a people, either in or out 
of Italy, they deprived them of part of their 
territory, part of which they diftributed amongft 
citizens who fettled there as a colony, and re- 
ferved the property of the reft to the State* 
which they farmed to particulars, upon condi¬ 
tion of paying a tenth of the profits of fuch 
lands to the Roman People. 

The tenths were not raifed in the fame man- 
In Ver. ner * n all the provinces. From fome a certain 
ul quantity of grain, or fixed fum of money, was 

exafted, as in Spain, and Africa; and this 
impoft was calied VeSigal cerium •, becaufe it 
was always the fame, whether the year were good 
or bad, or the lands produced much or little. 
Other provinces, as Afia, were treated more 
favourably, and paid only the tenth precifely; 
fo that the Roman People {hared in the mif- 
fomrae of barren years. Sicily was treated in 
the fame manner, and with ftill greater favour. 

Corn was brought from Sicily (as alfo from 
the other provinces) under three denomina¬ 
tions ; which corn, according to thofe three 

differences, 
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differences, was called either decumanum , emp- 

tum , or ceftimatum. 

Frumentum Decumanum , was the tenth of the 
corn produced by each hufbandman’s lands, with 
which he was obliged to fupply the Roman 
People gratis . 

Emptum was the corn which the Roman Peo¬ 
ple bought for the occafions of the State, on 
which they fet the price themfelves. 

JEjtimatum was the corn confumed in the 
Pnetor’s houfe, with which the province was 
obliged to fupply him. He fometinies received 
it in money, and fixed the value on it himfelf. 

The tenths of wine, oil, and the lower fpe- Cic. 5. in 
cies of grain were alfo paid. Ver. 

Scriptura. This was the revenue which 
the Roman People railed upon the pafture-lands, 
of whicjh the property was in the Common¬ 
wealth, and which was farmed to particulars. 

It was fo called, becaufe the number of cattle, 
which particulars were to put into thofe paftu- 
tages, were regiftered , and it was by that num¬ 
ber the yearly fums they engaged to pay were 
regulated. 

Portorium. The duties laid upon mer¬ 
chandize brought through the gates of cities, 
and into fea-ports, or carried out of them, were 
fo called. 

There was alfo another impoft diftinft from 
the foregoing, which was called vicefuna mam - 
mifforum : this was the twentieth of the value at 
which each Have made free was. eftimated, and 
which was carried into the public treafury. It 
was eftablifhed by the Conful Cn. Manlius in Liv.vii. 
the camp; a thing unprecedented. The Se- 16. 
nate, however, paffed that law, becaufe that 
impoft brought in a great revenue to the Com¬ 
monwealth, 

J 
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monwealth, {a) Cicero obferves, that it ftill 
fubfifted in his time, even after all Italy was ex- 
jy !0 - n empt from taxes and duties. The Emperor 
Esc.lxxii. Caligula doubled that duty one half. 

The Romans had alfo a revenue from the 
making and fale of fait. This tax is what the 
Lir. j. 53. French now called la Gabelle. The King Ancus 

Marcius was the firft who eftablifhed fait-works, 
Lir.il 9. Thole who farmed them, felling the fait too 

dear, the duty was taken out of their hands ; 
and to eafe the people, they were afterwards 
ufed in the name of the public by commiflio- 
ners, who rendered an account of' their admi- 
niftration. This was in the year of Rome 246. 

This change was made for the advantage of 
the people, and fait, during more than three 
hundred years, continued exempt from all du- 
Liv. xxk. ties. In the 548th year of Rome, a tax was 
57 - laid upon it for the firft time in the Cenforfhip 

of M. Livius and C. Claudius. The price of 
fait had been till then at Rome and throughout 
Italy, the fixth part of the As , which is not 
quite fo much as the fixth of our penny : Sex* 
tante fal & Rome , & per totam Italiam erat. 
Livy does not explain what quantity of fait was 
fignifted by the word fal: it is to be underftood 
of his own times. Livius is believed to have 
been the author of this impoft, and to have in- 
ftituted it by way of revenge upon the people 
for the unjuft judgment they had formerly paf- 
fed againft him *, and for that reafon he was fur- 
named Salinator. We do not find in any au¬ 
thor to what this duty amounted. 

(j) Portoriis Italis fublatis-quod veftigal fupereft do- 

meilicum, przeter vicefimam. Ep. ai Att. ii. 16. 

The 
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The mines of iron, filver and gold, were in 
procefs of time a very great revenue to the Ro¬ 
mans. Polybius, as cited by Strabo, tells us, Strab. iii, 
that in his time there were forty thoufand men 
employed in the mines in the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena *, and that they every day produced 
the Roman People five and twenty thoufand 
drachmas, that is about fix hundred pounds. 

The public treafury of Rome was confidera- 
bly enriched by the fpoils brought into it by the 
Generals at their return from their victories, ef- 
pecially when they were as difinterefted as Pau- 
lus iEmilius, of whom we have fpoken before. 

It is a misfortune, that antient authors have 
left us no particular detail either of the amount 
of the feveral taxes and tributes paid to the Ro¬ 
mans, or of the grofs of the revenues of the 
State. They were undoubtedly very moderate 
in the beginning: but towards the end of the 
Commonwealth, they had augmented in pro¬ 
portion to its conquefts and dominions. Appi- 
an, in an exprefs work, treated all that related 
to the forces, revenues, and expences of the 
Empire : but that book is loft, with the greateft 
* part of hishiftory. 

Plutarch tells us, that Pompey, in his tri- Plut. i* 
umph over Mithridates, caufed infcriptions in Pom P* 
great characters to be carried, wherein was read, 
that till then the public revenues had amounted 
annually to only five thoufand myriads, or fifty 
millions of Attic drachmas, that is to fay, to 
about one million two hundred thoufand pounds; 
and that from his conquefts the Romans had aug¬ 
mented their revenue eight thoufand five hun¬ 
dred myriads, or fourfcore and five millions of 
drachmas, that is to fay, about two millions 
one hundred thoufand pounds fterling. Thefe 

two 
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two fums added together, made about three mil* 
lions three hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
Afia only is here in queftion. The conqueft of 
the Gauls, and that of Egypt, farther augment¬ 
ed the revenues of the Roman People. The 
tribute impofed by Csfar upon the Gauls, ac¬ 
cording to Suetonius and Eutropius, amounted 
to ten millions of drachmas, or about two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. And, 
according to Velleius Paterculus, Egypt paid 
almoft as much as Gaul. 

After having fpoken of the revenues of the 
Roman People, it is necefiary to add fomething 
in refpect to thofe who were appointed to colled 
them. 


ARTICLE II. 

Of the Publicans. 

HOSE, who collefted the public reve- 
nues, were fo called, and were much the 
fame as the Fermiers Generaux^ Receivers-gene-. 
ral, in France. The Roman Knights ufually 
exercifed this funftion. The order of Knights 
were in great confideration at Rome, and a kind 
of middle rank between the Senators and the 
People. Their inftitution was as early as Ro¬ 
mulus. They did not attain the great offices, 
nor enter the Senate, as loDg as they continued 
in the order of Knights: which made them the 
more capable of employing themfelves in col¬ 
lecting the revenues of the Roman People. 

They confided of feveral different focieties, 
into which three forts of perfons were admitted: 
Mancipes , or Redemptores , who took the farms 
in their names * Przde 5 > thofe who were fe- 

curitv 
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curity for them ; Socii, Affociates, who entered 
into a kind of partnerlhip with the reft, and 
divided the Ioffes and gains with them. 

The farms of the public revenues, whether of 
Italy or the provinces, could be configned only 
at Rome, and in the prefence of the People: 
and this was done by the Cenfors. 

When any difficulty arofe, either in refpeft 
to the diminution or cancelling a leafe, or any 
thing of the like nature, the affair was referred 
to the Senate, who decided fupremely in fuch 
cafe. For thefe farmers ran great rifles. Cicero, 
in his fine difeourfe to the People, to induce 
them to give Pompey the command of the war 
againft Mithridates, reprefents in a very lively 
manner the extreme danger, to which that war 
expofed thofe, who collected the public revenues 
in Afia. (a) That province excelled all the 
reft of the empire, as well for the fertility of 
the countries, and variety of their productions, 
as the extent of its paftures, and multiplicity of 
merchandizes exported from thence to other 
places. Now the rumour only of war, and 
the neighbourhood of an enemy’s troops, ruins 
an whole country, even before they have made 
any irruption into it; becaufe at that time the 
care of breeding cattle, and die cultivation of 
lands, are abandoned ; and commerce by fea 
entirely interrupted. Thus all the fources, from 

(a) Afia tam optima eft & navigatio conquiefcit. Jta 
fertilis, lit & ubertatc agro- neque ex portu, neque ex 
lum, & varietate fru&uum, decumis, neque ex feriptura 
& magnitudine paOionum, ve&igal confcrvari poteft. 
& mukitudine earum rerum Quare Cepe totius anni fruc- 
qux exportantur, facile om- tus uno r-umore periculi, at- 

nibus terris antecellat-- que uno belli terrore, amit- 

Pecorarelinquuntur, agricul- titur. Pro, Leg, Man'll. 14, 
tnra del'eritur, mercatojum 15. 


which 
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which the produCt of the farms is derived, be* 
ing ftopt and dried up, the farmers are incapa¬ 
ble of performing their engagements, and of 
paying the fums agreed on for their leafes. 

Cicero in lifts much upon this inconvenience* 
and fpeaks of the farmers-general in a manner* 
that Ihews the exceeding confideration he had 
for them. If (a) we have always believed, 
tc fays he, that the revenues arifing from taxes 
“ and imports, are the nerves of the Common- 
“ wealth, we ought to confider the Order, that 
“ takes upon itfelf the care ofraifing them, as 
“ the fupport of all the other bodies of the 
<c State.” Cicero ufes the fame language every 
where in his difcourfes. And indeed they did 
the Commonwealth great fervice, and were 
often its refource in calamitous times, and on 
prefling occafions. Livy relates, (as we fhall 
after him) that after the battle of Cann^, the 
Praetor Fulvius, having reprefented the incapa¬ 
city of Rome either to fend the provifions and 
cloathing, that were abfolutely neceflary, to 
Spain, (b) exhorted the people ofbufinefs, who 
had augmented their fortunes by the farms, to 
aflift the Commonwealth which had enriched 
them, by making advances for its fervice* 
that fhould be punctually reimburfed. And 
this they did with a readinefs and joy, that ar¬ 
gued their zeal for the public good. 

It was not deemed criminal in them to have 
acquired riches by collecting the public reve- 

(<?) Si vectigalia nervos ef- {b) Cohortandus, qui rtf- 
fe Reip. Semper duximus, dempturis auxiflent patrimo- 
eum certe ordinem qui exer- nia, ut reipublicse, ex qua 
cet ilia, firmamentum cete- creviffent, tempus commo- 
rorum ordinum recle efTe di- darent. Lrv> xxxiii. 4.8. 
cemus. Ibid. 


nues. 
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flues. Nothing is more juft and legal than 
jfuch gains when moderate ; and they feem to 
have been thought fo in refpeft to the perfons, 
of whom we are now fpeaking * as they ate 
only laid to have augmented their patrimony-, 
qui rcdempturis mixiffent patrimnia . The pro- 
feffion therefore of bufmefs, far from being re- 
proachable in itfelf, ought to be cottfidered as 
abfolutely neceffary to a Srate. Princes, to fup- 
port the charges of it; to defend it againft ene¬ 
mies abroad, and to maintain tranquility at 
home, are obliged to Jay taxes and imports up¬ 
on their fubjefts. A Roman Emperor feemed Tacit 
to defign to abolifh them entirely, and to make Ann. xiii. 
fo glorious a prefent to mankind : Idquepulcher- $ 0, 
rimtim donum generi mortaiium facefet. The Se¬ 
nate, in praifing fo generous a thought, repre- 
fented to him, that putting it in execution, 
would be to ruin the empire. It is againft their 
will, that princes find themfelves reduced to this 
fad neceflity, with which not being able to dirt 

penfe, their intention is, that, both in the 
impofing and levying of taxes, their fubjefts 
Ihould be treated with all poftible humanity; 
and they readily agree in their fentiments with a 
King of Perfia, who anfwered a Governor of a 
province, that thought to make his court to him 
by augmenting the imports, that he was for 
Jhearing , and not for flaying , his Jheep. 

The misfortune is, that the intention of Princes 
is not always followed ; and that thofe to whom 
they confide their authority, fometiines abufe it 
in a ftrange manner. And this often rendered 
the name of Publican odious. Cicero, who de- Ep. i. ad 
dares fo much in their favour, confeffes “ that Quina. 
u Italy and the provinces refounded with com Frac ' 

Vol. IV. A a “ plaints 
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“ plaints againft them ; (a) and that it was lefs 

“ upon the account of the imports, than their 
“ cruel and unjuft manner of exafting them.” 
It is in his fine letter to his brother Quintius, who 
had then the government of Afia, that he ex¬ 
plains himfelf thus *, a letter, which is a mafter- 
piece, and which all governors and minifters 
ought always to have before their eyes. “ He 
“ tells his brother, that he will find the publi- 
u cans a great obftacle to the proteftion he de- 
“ figns to afford, and the good he defires to 

“ do, the people of his province. He exhorts 
cc him to aft with all poffible referve in refpeft 
“ to an order of perfons, to whom his brother 
“ and himfelf have very great obligations *, but 
“ fo however, that the publick good may not 
“ fuffer by it.” For, adds he , (b) if you have 
a blind complacency for them in all things , that will 

be the means to ruin inevitably thofe whom the Ro¬ 
man People have confided to your care , that you 
might not only be vigilant for their fafejy and the 
preferuation of their lives , but for the interefls of 
them all , and that you might procure them all the 
advantages that depend on you. Fo judge rightly 
of things , this is the only difficulty you will find in 
the government of your province . 

The wife advice which Cicero gives his bro¬ 
ther in a letter, wherein he opens his heart freely 
to him, fhews, what his real thoughts were of 
the publicans, and detrafts very much from the 

{a) Non tam de portorio, non modo faluti. fed etiam 
qnam' de nonmdlis portito- eommodis confulere debe- 
ram injuriis querebantur. mus. H2ec eft una ( ft vere 

(b) Sin autem omnibus in cogitare volumus) in toto 
rebus obfequemor, funditus, imperio tuo difficultas. 
eos perire patiemur, quorum 


praifes 
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praifes he gives them in the public difcQurfes* 
wherein he talks as an orator. 

Accordingly we lhall be obliged, in the fe- 
quel of this hiftory, to relate feveral fails not 
much for their honour: and fome of the great- 
eft men of the Commonwealth have recom¬ 
mended themfelves by nothing more, than their 
refolution and vigilance in redrefiing the griev¬ 
ances, which the publicans made the fubjeils of 
the Empire fuffer. Amongft others, Q^Mutius Diod. in 
Scsevola had been Charged with the government 
of Afia in the quality of Prsetor. When he ^ c * 
arrived in his province, nothing was heard but F 
the cry of the whole people againft the unjuft 
exa&ions and inhuman cruelty of the publicans. 

He found, upon a ferious examination into 
them, that thefe' complaints were only too well 
founded, and that his predeceffors, either to 
curry favour with the order of Knights, which 

was very powerful then at Rome, or to inrich 
themfelves, had entirely given the reins to the 
infatiable avidity of the men of bufinefs. He 
believed fuch notorious rapine could only be put 
a ftop to, by an example of feverity capable of 
fpreading terror amongft them, and hanged one 
of the principal commifiioners, that prefided in 
collecting the public revenues. Is a robber up¬ 
on the highway more criminal than a man, who 
abufes the authority confided to him, to plunder 
and ruin nations? 

Often indeed it was not the publicans them¬ 
felves, who committed thefe rapines, and had 
the advantages of thefe thefts, but their fubfti- 
tutes: but this excufe, admitting it to be true, 
did not juftify them. They might be told 

A a 2 with 
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with Cicero, (a) Tour confederates were your 
bands *, your deputies, officers, clerks, kindred ,.. 
friends, dependants , a// jwk? hands. Ton 
are refponjtble for their conduct to the citizens, al¬ 
lies, and the Commonwealth. Their crimes are 
yours. If we would he deemed innocent, we mujl 
not only abftain from crimes ourfehes, hut refrain 
all in office under us from committing them. 

This is the rule ? But where is it oblerved ? 


( a) Comites illi tui dilefti, 
manus erant tus : pnefetti, 
fcribse, accenli, prscones, 
manus erant tus: ut quif- 
que te maxime cognatione, 
affinitare, necefiiradine ali- 
qua attingebat, ita maxime 

manus tua putabatur-Si 

enim innocentes exiftimari 
volimuw, non folum nos ab- 


{Unentes, fed etiara noftros 
comites prseftare debemus* 
Ver. iii. n. 27, 2S. 

Circumfpiciendum eft di- 
ligenter, ut in hac cuftodia 
provincial non te unum, fed 
omnes miniitros imperii tui 
fociis, & civibus, & repub¬ 
lics prasftare videare. Cic. 
Epift. i. ad Quint. Frat. 


\ 
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DIGRESSION 

Upon the habits of the Romans. 

B EFORE I fpeak of the habits of the 
Romans, I ought to obferve, that there is 
hardly any fubjeft either more confufed, or up¬ 
on which authors lefs agree, than this. I fhall 
not take upon me either to refute, or reconcile 
them. The end I propofe is to relate, as briefly 
as poflible, what fhall appear moft probable to 
myfelf, and moft ufeful to my readers. 

Habits of the Men. 

The Toga was, properly fpeaking, the ha¬ 
bit of the Romans. 

Romanos rerum Dominos , gentem^ue togatam. 

Virg. 

It was fo peculiarly an habit of peace, that 
peace was expreffed by the word Toga. 

Cedant arma toga. 

The Toga was a kind of very ample cloak, 
and according to the moft received opinion, 
quite open before. It was ufuaily made fall up¬ 
on the left fhoulder, fo that the right (houlder 
and arm of the fame fide were entirely at li¬ 
berty. As it was of an extraordinary breadth, 
to prevent it from trailing upon the ground, it 
was wrapt round the body, folded feveral ways, 
and the ends gathered in broad plaits, and car¬ 
ried upon the arm. Quintilian (Book XI. 

A a 3 Chap. 
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Chap. 3.) explains with great extent in what 
manner the orator fhould hold his robe in plead¬ 
ing. (a) Hortenfius, that famous orator, who 
was curious to excefs in refpeft to the elegance 
and gracefulnefs of his drels, looked in a glafs, 
to examine whether the whole was well difpofed, 
and took no lefs care in adjulting the folds of 
his Toga, than in turning the periods of his dif- 
courfe. How often is there fomething of little, 
even in the greateft men! Quantum eft in rebus 
inane . 

' In antient marbles and monuments this habit 
feems to have much grandeur and dignity, but 
it could not have been very commodious. The 
tfoga was of a very light fluff, white, and ufually 
of wool. They quitted it when in mourning, 
and in times of public calamity, to wear 
black. 

The meafure of the *toga was not fixed, but 
according to the fortune or pride of the wearer. 
Horace reprefents a rich man recommending fe- 
rioufly to one of a very fmall income, not to 
pretend to vye with him in the magnitude of his 
tfoga. 


-— - — - MeSy contendere noli 

Stultitiam patiuntur opes: tibi parvula res eft, 
ArEta deceit fanum comitem toga. 

In another place he defcribes the public indig¬ 
nation for a rich man of no birth, who proud 


(*) Hortenfius-in pra> 

cin&u ponens omnem deco- 
jm, fait veiiitu ad mundi- 
ciem pnriofo, & ut bene a¬ 


mi&us iret, faciem in fpeculo 
ponebat, ubi fe intuens, to- 
gam corpori fie applicabat, 
nt, &c. Macrab. ii. 9. 


of 
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of his great eftate and credit, fwept the ftreets 
of Rome with a "Toga fix ells wide. 

Vides ne Sacrum metiente te viam 
Cum bis ter ulnarum toga, 

Ut ora vertat hue & hue euntium 
Liberrima indignatio. Epod. 4. 

Seefl thou, when with fix ells of gown 
Ton fweep the Mall , how many frown , 

How each that views thee , fcrews his face 
And juftly fcorns thee for an afs. Creech. 

The Tunica was common to the Greeks and 
Romans: but amongft the Greeks, it had pretty 
clofe fleeves; and amongft the Romans wide 
ones extremely fhort, which did not reach to 
the elbow. It came down to the knees or fome- 
thing lower. The funica had no opening be¬ 
fore. As it was wide enough, it was kept clofe 
with a girdle or fafti. It was a difgrace'amongft 
the Romans to appear in public loofe and with¬ 
out a girdle, difeinttus ut nepos \ or with a Horat. 

(a) tunic, that reached down to the heels, cum Cic. 

tunica talari * and in one that had fleeves which 

• • 

reached to the hands, Et tunicce manicas & ha - Virg. 
bent redimicula mitres . Csefar wore a Latus - Suet. in. 
clavus , that had fleeves to the wrifts with fringes Ca£ c.45. 
to them, and with a falh only over his Latus - 
clavus , leaving it loofe and ill fattened on. 

(i b ) This gave occafion for Sylla’s faying, which 


(<?) Talares ac manicatas 
tunicas habere, olim apud 
Romanus flagitium. S. Aug. 
de Doftr. Cbrifl . 

(£) Unde emanavit Sullse 


didum, optimates fepius ad- 
monentis. ut male precinc- 
tum puerum caverent. Sylla 
then z>(ry old, treated Cafar 
as a child. 


A a 4 
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he often repealed to the favourers of ariftocracy : 
Beware of ike boy with the loofe girdle. Silla^s 
thought was, that under that outfide of foftnefs 
and effeminacy lay hid unbounded ambition, and 
a genius formed for cabal and faftion. 

The Tunica was worn immediately under the 
Toga. Only the common people appeared abroad 
in Rome in the tunic 5 from whence Horace 
calls them tunicattis. In the country and the mu¬ 
nicipal cities, perfons of the greatefl condition 
wore only this habit. 

Befides this external tunic many wore ano¬ 
ther next the fkin. This was called intercula^ 
fubucu!a y or indufium: for thofe three words fig- 
nify almoft the fame thing. This internal tunic 
was made of wool: flax was not yet applied to 
that ufe ; and that made bathing abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to the cleanlinefs and health of the 
body. 

We fee here then three things commonly and 
almoft generally worn by the Romans: the 
pyirt , fo I call indufium ; the tunic , and the toga. 
They had other Habits, according to the diffe¬ 
rence of age, rank and condition. 

Pr^texta. This was a kind of Toga gi¬ 
ven to the young Romans of quality, when they 
were turned of fourteen. It was fo called, from 
being edged, and in a manner ftriped with 
purple. They quitted it for the Toga virilis , 
or robe of manhood, at fixteen or feventeen 
years; for opinions differ. 

Microb. j. Every body knows the hiftory of young Pa- 
6, pirius Prastextatus. He had been prefent, as 

the fan of a Senator, according to the cuftom of 
thofe times, at a deliberation of the Senate, 
which had continued a great while. His mo¬ 
ther 
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ther earneftly preffed him to tell her the fiib- 
jeft of it. But the Ton’s refufal ferved only to 
increafe the mother’s curiofity. At length, as 
if overcome by her inftances, he told her that 
the Senate had deliberated, whether it would be 
moft advantagious to give two wives to one 
husband, or two husbands to one wife; and 
that the affair would not be determined, till the 
next day. He concluded with defiring her 
in the ftrongeft terms to keep it a fecret. The 
whole city had it immediately. The next day 
the ladies in a great alarm came in a body to 
the Senate who only laughed at the ingenious 
fiftion of the young man, and for the future 
prohibited the admittance of young perfons to 
their deliberations, except Papirius, to whom 
that diftin&ion was granted, to reward his fide¬ 
lity in keeping a fecret at an age, whilft he Hill 
wore the Prsetexta *, and that gave him the file¬ 
name of Prcetextatus. 

The Bulla may be placed here, though it 
was not an habit. The Bulla were ornaments 
antientlv given to children of quality •, but the 
^ufe of them became more common in procefs 
of time. They were ufually of gold, moft 
frequently in the form of au heart, or round •, 
they hung at the breaft, and were hollow, in 
order, fays Macrobius, that prefervatives againft 
envy might be put in them. 

The Prat ext a was alfo the robe of the ma- 
giftrates, as well at Rome as in the colonies and 
municipal cities. 

The Robe of Manhood, Toga virilis. 

This is that deferibed firft. It was alfo called 
9 'oga fur a , becaufe it had no purple in it. 

Ego meo Ciceroni Jrpm~~*~purm togam dedu 

To 
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To put on this robe gave the youth great joy, 
becaufe they then began to be men for them- 
felves, to enter into affairs, to fhew themfelves 
at the bar if they thought fit; for as long as 
they wore the Preeiexta , they were not permitted 
to appear there. 

The Latus-clavus. This was the orna¬ 
ment of an habit, which gave its name to the 
habit itfelf. It is agreed it confided of pieces 
of purple inferred into the tunic : but fome af¬ 
firm, that they were of a round form, like the 
head of a nail; and others, that they were 
long pieces in the form of a nail itfelf. How¬ 
ever that were, the tunic, in which thefe pieces 
were largeft, were peculiar to the Senators: in 
that of the Knights they were lefs, for which 
reafon it was called Auguftus-clavus . 

Trabea. It was alfo a robe of honour, 
tried at firft by the Kings, and afterwards by 
the Confuls. The augurs alfo wore it. It 
was a kind of toga^ or at lead ferved indead 
of it. This habit was of purple. Aldus Ma- 
nutius fays, that it was a military habit, worn 
by the Confuls during war. The Knights alfo 
ufed it at their general review on the 15th of 

July- 

The Chlamys, and Palud amentum, are 
often enough confounded by authors. • It was a 
military habit, open, worn over the tunic, 
fattened with a clafp, and ufually upon the 
left fhoulder to leave the right arm at liberty. 
The Conful and Generals, before they fet out 
for the field, went to the Capitol dred in this 
robe, in order to pray and make vows to the 
gods, and quitted it at his return, when he 
entered the city back in the toga. 


The 
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The Sagum was a c a flock worn in the 
army by officers as well as private men: but 
the Sagum of the former was of a finer kind 
of fluff than that of the latter. It was origi¬ 
nally an habit from the Gauls, from whom the 
Romans had learnt the ufe of it. 

We often find in Livy the Togce and ‘Tuni¬ 
cs:, mentioned amongft the cloathing fent to 
the army. The latter were ufed there in all 
times, and by all in the fervice: but the To- 
gae were only for the officers; and they ufed 
them only within the camp, at a time of reft, 
and not in atffion. 

The Cinctus Gabinus is only a certain 
manner of wearing the Toga, a part of which 
was brought under the right arm to form a kind 
of girt or binding round the body. 

The Romans ufually Went bare-headed : fta- 
tues and marbles almoft always reprefent them 
fo. When either the ceremony of a facrifice, 
the fun, rain, or cold weather obliged them 
to cover their heads, they made themfelves a 
kind of cap of the corner of their Toga •, as 
we fee in fome marbles. They had however 
feveral kinds of hats, to defend them from the 
injuries of the weather, of which they made lit¬ 
tle ufe. 

The Cucullus, was a kind of cowl like 
that of the monks. It was ufually fattened to 
the Lacerna , a kind of furtout or riding 
coat, ufed by the foldiers, and inhabitants of 

the country. 

The Pile us, the form of which was not un¬ 
like our night-caps. It was given to flaves, 

when they were made free, by their matters. 


The 
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The Petasus. It was ufed by travellers. 
The Petafus ufually had brims, but narrower 
than thofe of our hats. It muff be owned, that 
ours are infinitely more commodious for keep¬ 
ing off the fun and rain. The Turks however, 
and all the nations of the Eaft, {till retain their 
turban cs. 

The drefs of the leg is one of the moft ob- 
fcure things relating to their habits; and upon 
which authors give us leaft light, as Father 
Montfaucon owns, who has been of great ufe 
to me in this digreffion. 

This drefs of the legs may be divided into 
two kinds. Thofe which covered the foot en¬ 
tirely, like our fhoes; calceus , &c: and thofe 
which were formed of one or more foals un¬ 
der the foot, and firings or ribands which bound 
the naked foot in fuch a manner at top, that 
part of it remained uncovered *, this is not much 
unlike what we call fandals: caliga, foie a , ere- 
fida , fanddium. The difference between thefe 
feveral kinds of fandals is little known. Some 
of them went no farther than the ancle: others 
higher, and fometimes as far as the middle of 
the leg. The caliga was a kind of boot worn 
by the foldiery. 

The Ocree were alfo a kind of little boots, 
which covered part of the legs. 


Habits 




Habits of the If omen. 

The women, as well as the men, had three 
garments one over the other. 

The Indusium was next the fkin, and ferved 
as a fhift. 

The Stola, was the fame thing as the tu¬ 
nica of the men, except in being longer, and 
reaching down to the heels. It had fleeves to 
the elbow, whereas thofe of the Tunica w6re 
very fliort. 

The Pall a, pallium 9 amtculu?n 9 or peplum^ 
was the outward habit of the women, which 
anfwered to the Toga of the men. It is diffi¬ 
cult to diftinguifh the different fignification of 
thofe names. 

It is not expe&ed from me that I fhould 
enumerate in this place the different ornaments 
ufed by the women in their drefs, in which 
they have been very curious in all ages and 
nations, as St. Jerom has thought proper to ob- 
ferve, in giving the fex the epithet of 

lovers of ornaments. Neither fhall I expatiate 
upon their head-dreffes, which in all times 
have been fubjeft to abundance of variations: 
for in thofe times the Mode changed at leaft 
as often as in thefe. And indeed, how fhould 
I be able to defcribe the head-dreffes, which 
are extant upon marbles, wherein the hair 
rifes before, like a top-knot, in five or fix 
rows of curls, and the whole is reared 
like different {lories, to the height of half a 
foot above the forehead; and wherein the 
hair, on the back of the head, is made into 
trelfes, or braided in large braids, interwove 

with 
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with each other, and difpofed with amazing 
artifice. 

Tot premit ordinibus, tot jam compagibus 
altum 

iEdificat caput. Juvenal. 

With curls on curls they build her head before , 
And mount it in a formidable tow’r. 

Dryden. 

One can hardly believe, fays Father Montfau- 
con, that one woman’s hair could form fo many 
braids behind, and fo many curls before: per¬ 
haps falfe hair was ufed in this kind of head- 
drefs. 
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